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I • • 1 XXVlll 

JL elevation, his afpiring charader, and his haughty ^ ^ - V 

dcportment*had railed 111111, ferved only to rivet mj. 
him fafter in Henry's confidence ; who valued himfelf on 
fupporting the choice which he had made, and who was tioa. 
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CHAP, incapable of yielding either to the murmurs of the people, 

■ or to the difcontcnts of the great. That artful prelate 

J5'S* likewife, well acquainted with the king’s imperious 
temper, concealed from him the abfolirte afeendant 
which he had acquired; and while he fecrctly diredled 
all public councils, he ever pretended a blind fubmiflion 
^ to the will and authority of his mafter. By entering 

into the king’s pleafures, he preferved his afFedlion; 
by 'conducing his bofinefs, he gratified his indolence; 
and by his unlimited complaifance in both capacities, he 
prevented all that jcaloufy, to which his exorbitant ac- 
■ quifitions, and his fplendid ollentatious train of life fhould 
naturally have given birth. The archbifhopric of York 
falling vacant by the death of Bambridge, Wolfey was 
promoted to that fee, and refigned the bifhopric of Lin- 
coln. Befides enjoying the adminifiration of Tournay, 
he got poflcllion, on eafy leafes, of the revenues of Bath, 
Worcefter, and Hereford, bifhoprics filled by Italians, 
who were allowed to refide abroad, and who were glad 
to compound for this indulgence, by yielding a confi- 
derable lhare of their income. He held in commendam 
the abbey of St. Albans, and many other church pre- 
ferments. He was even allowed to unite with the fee 
of York, firft that of Durham, next that of Winchefter ; 
and there feemed to be no end of his acquifitions. .His 
farther advancement in ecclefiaftical dignity ferved him as 
.a pretence for engrofling ftill more revenues : The pope, 
obferving his great influence over the king, was defirous 
of engaging him in his interefts, and created him a car- 
, • •• dinal. No churchman, under colour of exafting refpeft 

to religion, ever carried to a greater height the ftate 
and dignity of that chcradler. His train confided of 
eight hundred fervants, of, whom many were knights 
and gentlemen ; Some even of the nobility put their 
. . children 
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children info his family as a place of education ; and in 
order to gain them favour with their patron, allowed 
them to bear offices as his fervants. Whoever was dif- >5is« 

tinguifhed by any art or fcience paid court to the car- 
dinal ; and none paid court in vain. Literature, which 
was then in ks infancy, found in him a generous patron ; 
and, both by his public inftitutions and private bounty, ' 
he gave encouragement to every branch of erudition*. * 

Not content with this munificence, which g^ned him 
the approbation of the wife, he ftrove to dazzle the eyes 
of the populace, by the fplendor of his equipage and 
furniture, the coftly embroidery of his liveries, the 
luftre of his apparel. He was the firft clergyman in 
England that wore filk and gold, not only on his habit, 
but alfo on his faddles and the trappings of his horfes*’. 

He caufed his cardinal’s hat to be borne aloft by a perfon 
of rank ; and when he came to the king’s chapel, would 
permit it to.be laid on no place but the altar. A prieft, 
the talleft^and moft comely he could find, carried before 
him a pillar of filver, on whofe top was placed a crofs,: 

But not fatisfied with this parade, to which he thought 
himfelf entitled as cardinal, he provided another prieft of 
equal ftaturc and beauty, who marched along, bearing the 
crofs of York, even in the diocefe of Canterbury ; con- 
^trary to the ancient rule and the agreement between tlie 
prelates of thefe rival fees'. The people made merry 
with the cardinal’s oftentation ; and faid they were now 
fenfible, that one crucifix alone was not fufficient for the 
expiation of his fins and offences. 

W ARHAM, chancellor and archbifliop of Canterbury, 
a man of a moderate temper, averfe to all difputes, chofe 
rather to retire from public employment, than maintain 

* Erafm. CpliY* llb« %• epift. i. lib. i6. epift. 3, ^ Poijrdorc Vir- 

gili lib. 27. Stowti 501* i;loUing&ed| p, %^T% < Pclydore 

Virgil, lib. 27. 
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an unequal conteft with the haughty cardinal. He re- 
figned his office of chancellor ; and the great feal was 
immediately delivered to Wolfey. If this new accu- 
mulation of dignity encreafed his enemies, it alfo ferved 
to exalt his perfonal chara£kr, and prove the extent of 
his capacity. A ftriift adminiftration of juftice took place 
during his enjoyment of this high office ; and no chan- 
cellor ever difeovered greater impartiality in his decilions, 
deeper penetration of judgment^ or more enlarged know- 
ledge of law and equity 

> 

The duke of Norfolk, finding the king’s money al- 
moft entirely exhaufted by projedts and pleafures, while 
his inclination for expcnce IHll continued, was glad to 
rtfign his office of treafurer, and retire from court. His 
rival. Fox, bilhop of Winchefter, reaped no advantage 
from his abfence; but partly overcome by years and in- 
firmities, partly difgulhtd at the afeendant acquired by’ 
Wolfey, withdrew htmfelf wholly to the care of his 
diocefe. The duke of Suffolk had alfo taken offence, 
that the king, by the cardinal’s perfuafion, had refufed 
to pay a debt which he had contradted during- his refi- 
dence in France; and he thenceforth affefted to live in' 
privacy. Thefe incidents left Wolfey to enjoy, ■without 
a-rival, the whole power and favour of the king; and 
they put into his hands every kind of authority. In 
■vain did Fox, before his retirement, warn the king' 
“ not to fuffer the fervant to-be greater than his mafter:” 
Henry replied, “ that he well knew how to retain all his 
‘‘ fubjc(Sls in obedience;” but he continued ftill-an unli- 
mited deference in every thing to the diredlions and coun- 
fels of the cardinal. . 

' The public tranquillity was fo well eftablilhed in 
England, the obedience of the people fo entire, the ge- 

•> Sir Thsmi] Mere. Sloire, p. 504. 
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neral adminiftration of juftice, by the cardinal’s means % 
fo exadt, that no domeftic occurrence happened confi- . - ‘f 

derable enough to dillurb the repofe of the king and his >$<(■ 
miniller ; They might even have difpenfed with giving 
any ftridl attention to foreign aiFairS) were it pofEble for 
men to enjoy any fituation in abfolute tranquillity, or ab- 
ftain from projedls and enterprizes, however fruitlefs and 
unneceflary. 

The will of the late king of Scotland, who left his 
widow regent of the kingdom, and the vote of the con- 
vention oi ftates, which confirmed that deflination, had 
exprefsly limited her authority to the condition of her 
remaining unmarried But notwithftanding this limit- 
ation, a few months after her hufband’s death, fhc 
efpoufed the earl of Angus, of the name of Douglas, a 
young nobleman of great family and promifing hopes. 

Some of the nobility now propofed the >ele6ling of 
Angus to the regency, and recommended this choice as 
the moft likely means of preferving peace with Eng- 
land : But the jealoufy of the great families, and the 
fear of exalting the DouglafTes, begat oppofition to this 
meafure. Lord Hume in particular, the moft powerful 
chieftain in the kingdom, infifted on recalling the duke 
of Albany, fon to a brother of James III. who had been 
banifhed into France, and who, having there married, 
had left pofterity, that were the next heirs to the crown, 
and the neareft relations to their young fovereign. Al- 
bany, though Hrft prince of the blood, had never been in 
Scotland, was totally unacquainted with the manners of 
the people, ignorant of their fituation, unprafHfed in 
their language; yet (Itch was the favour attending the 
French alliance, and fo great the authority of Hume, 
that this prince was invited to accept the reins of go- 

** Erafm. lib. epift. i. Cavendifli* Hall* • ^ Buchanan, lib. 14* 

Drummond. Herbert. ' 

B 3 vernment. 
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XXVJH . , 

^ , king of England, detained Albany fome time in France; 

Iji;. but at length, fenfible how important it was to keep Scot- 
land in his interefts, he permitted him to go over, and take 
poffcflion of the regency : He even renewed the ancient 
league with that kingdom, though it implied fuch a clofe 
connexion, as might be thought fomewhat to intrench oil 
his alliance with England. 

When the regent arrived in Scotland, he made en- 
quiries concerning the Hate of the country, and charac- 
ter of the people ; and he difeovered a feene with which 
he was hitherto but little acquainted. That turbulent 
kingdom, he found, was rather to be confidered as a 
confederacy, and that not a clofe one, of petty princes, 
than a regular fyftem of civil polity ; and even the king, 
much more a regent, poflefled an authority very uncer- 
tain and precarious. Arms, more than laws, prevailed ; 
and courage, preferably to equity or juftice, was the 
virtue moft valued and refpefted. The nobility, in 
whom the whole power refided, were fo conne£led by 
hereditary alliances, or fo divided by inveterate enmities, 
that it was impoflible, without employing an armed 
force, either to punifli the moft flagrant guilt, or give 
fecurity to the moft entire innocence. Rapine and vio- 
lence, when exercifed on a hoftile tribe, inftead of mak- 
ing a perfon odious among his own clan, rather recom- 
mended him to their efteem and approbation ; and by 
rendering him ufeful to the chieftain, entitled him to a 
preference above his fellows. And though the neceflity 
of mutual fupport ferved as a clofe cement of amity 
among thofe of the fame kindred, the fpirit of revenge 
againft enemies, and the defire of profecuting the deadly 
Jcuds (fo they were called), ftill appeared to be paf- 
fions the moft predominant among that uncultivated 
people. 

3 
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The perfons to whom Albany, on his arrival, firft ^xxvhi^’ 
applied for information with regard to the flate of the ■ « 

country, happened to be inveterate enemies of Hume s • iSJj* 
and they reprefented that powerful nobleman as the chief 
fource of public diforders, and the great obftacle to the 
execution of the laws, and the adminiftration of juftice. 

Before the authority of the magiftrate could be eftablifli- 
ed, it was neceflary, they faid, to make an example of 
this great offender ; and by the terror of his punifhmenf, 
teach all IclTcr criminals to pay refpe£l to the power of 
their fovereign. Albany, moved by thefe rcafons, was 
induced to forget Hume’s part fervices, to which he had, 
in a great meafure, been indebted for the regency ; and 
he no longer bore towards him that favourable counte- 
nance, with which he was wont to receive him. Hume 
perceived the alteration, and was incited, both by regard to 
his own fafety, and from motives of revenge, to take mca- 
fures in oppofition to the regent. He applied himfelf to' 

Angus and the queen dowager, and reprefented to them 
the danger to which the infant prince was expofed from 
the ambition of Albany, next heir to the crown, to whom 
the ftates had imprudently entrufted the whole authority 
•f government. By his perfuafion, Margaret formed the 
defign of carrying off the young king, and putting him 
under the proteiSion of her brother ; and when that con- 
fpiracy was detefted, fhe herfelf, attended by Hume and 
Angus, withdrew into England, where Ihe was foon after 
delivered of a daughter. 

Henry, in order to check the authority of Albany 
and the French party, gave encouragement to thefe 'mal- 
contents, and affured them of his fupport. Matters be- 
ing afterwards in appearance accommodated between 
Hume and the regent, that nobleman returned into his 
own country j but mutual fufpicions and jcaloufies ftill 

E Bucbanan, lib. 14. Drammond. 
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chat, nrev'ailcd. He was committed to cuftody, under the care 
XX.VIII. ^ 

of the earl of Arran, his brother-in-law ; and was, for 
feme time, detained prifoner in his caftle. But having 
perfuaded Arran to enter into the confpiracy with him, 
he was allowed to make his efcape ; and he openly levied 
war upon the regent. A new accommodation enfued, 
not more fmcere than the foregoing ; and Hume was fo 
imprudent as to entruft himfelf, together with his bro- 
ther, into the hands of that prince. They were imme- 
• diately feized, committed to cuftody, brought to trial, 

condemned and executed. No legal crime was proved 
againft thefe brothers : It was only alleged, that, at 
the battle of Flouden, they had not done their duty m 
fupporting the king ; and as this backwardnefs could 
not, from the coiirfe of their pad life, he aferibed to 
cowardice, it was commonly imputed to a more criminal 
rnotive. The evidence, however, of guilt, produced 
■ againft them, was far from being valid or convincing ; 

and the people, who hated them while living, were much 
difiatisfied with their execution. 

Such violent remedies often produce, for fome time, 
a deceitful tranquillity ; but as they deftroy mutual con- 
fidence, and beget the moft inveterate animofities, their 
confequences are commonly fatal, both to the public, and 
to thofe who have recourfe to them. The regent, how- 
ever, took advantage of the prefent calm which pre- 
vailed ; and being invited over by the French king, who 
was, at that time, willirvg to gratify Henry, he went 
into France; and was engaged to remain there for fome 
years. During the abfence of the regent, fuch confu- 
fions prevailed in Scotland, and fuch mutual enmity, 
rapine, and violence among the great families, that that 
kingdom was for a long time utterly difubled, both 
from offending its enemies, and alCfting its friends. We 
have carried on the Scottilh hiftory fome years beyond the 

prefent 
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prerent period ; that, as that country had little con- chap. 
nexion with the general fyftem of Europe, we might 
be the lefs interrupted in the narration of thofe mor« 1515. 
memorable events which were tranfaded in the other 
kingdoms. 

It was forcfeen, that a young, a<£live prince, like 
Francis, and of fo martial a difpofition, would foon em- 
ploy the great preparations which his predeceflbr, be- 
fore his death, had made for the conqueft of Milan. 

He had been obferved even to weep at the recital of the 
military exploits of Gallon de Foix ; and thefe tears of 
emulation were held to be fure prefages of his future 
valour. He renewed the treaty which Lewis had 
made with Henry ; and having left every thing fe- 
cure behind him, he marched his armies towards the 
fouth of ‘France; pretending that his foie piirpofe was 
to defend his kingdom againft the incurlions of the Swifs. 

This formidable people Hill retained their animofity 
againft France ; and having taken Maximilian, duke of 
Milan, under their proteftion, and in reality reduced him 
to abfolute dependance, they were determined, from 
views both of honour and of intereft, to defend him 
againft the invader They fortified themfelves in all 
thofe valleys of the Alps through which, they thought, 

'the French mull neceffarily pafs ; and when Francis, ProfttA of 
with great fecrecy, induftry, and perfeverance, made his 
entrance into Piedmont by another palTage, they were 
not difmayed, but defeended into the plain, though un- 
provided with cavalry,’ and oppofed themfelves to the 
progrefs of the French arms. At Marignan, near Milan, 
they fought with P'rancis one of the moll furious and 13th Srpt, 
beft contefted battles that is to be met with in the 
hiftory of thefe later ages ; and it required all the heroic 
valour of this prince to infpirc his troops with courage 

>> Memoirci du Bdlii, liS. I. Cuicciirdini, lib. is. 
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fufficicnt to refift the defperate aHauIt of thofc mountain- 
eers. After a bloody adlion in the evening, night and 
darknefs parted the combatants ; but next morning the 
Swifs renewed the attack with unabated ardour ; and it 
was not till they had loll all their bravell troops that they 
could be prevailed on to retire. The field was ftrowed 
with twenty thoufand flain _ on both fides ; and the 
marefchal Trivulzio, who had been prefent at eighteen 
pitched battles, declared that every engagement which 
he had yet feen was only the play of children ; the adlion 
of Marignan was a combat of heroes *. After this great 
victory, the conqucft of the Milanezc was eafy and open 
to Francis. 

The fuccefs and glory of the French monarch began 
to excite jealoufy in Henry; and his rapid progrefs, 
though in fo diftant a country, was not regarded without 
apprehenfions by the Englifh miniftry. Italy was, dur- 
ing that age, the feat of religion, of literature, and of 
commerce ; and as it pollelled alone that luftre which has 
fince been lharcd out among other nations, it attracted the 
attention of all Europe, and every acquifition which 
was made there appeared more important than its weight 
in the balance of power was, ftridily fpeaking, entitled 
to. Henry alfo thought that he had reafon to complain 
of Francis for fending the duke of Albany into Scotland, 
and undermining the power and credit of his fifter, the 
queen dowager The repairing of the fortifications of 
Teroiienne was likewife regarded as a breach of treaty. 
But, above all, what tended to alienate the court of 
England, was the difguft which Wolfey had entertained 
againft the French monarch. 

Henry, on the conqueft of Tournay, had refufed to 
admit Lewis Gaillart, the bifhop elect, to the pofleflion 
of the temporalities, becaufe that prelate declined takingf 



I Hifloire de h Li jue de Cambiay, b Pcrc Daniel, toI, jii. p. 3 1 . 
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the oath of allegiance to his new fovereign ; and Wolfev Chap. 

° ^ ^ xxvni 

was appointed, as above related, adminiflrator of the bi- . ^ ^ ‘ ^ 

fhopric. As the cardinal wifhed to obtain the free and 15J5. 
undifturbed enjoyment of this revenue, he applied to Fran- 
cis, and defired him to beftow on Gaillart fome fee of equal 
value in France, and to obtain his refignation of Tour- 
nay. Francis, who ftill hoped to recover pofleffion of 
that city, and who feared that the full eftablifhment of 
Wolfey in the bifhopric would prove an obftacle to his 
purpofc, had hitherto negledled to gratify the haughty 
prelate; and the bifliop of Tournay, by applying to the 
court of Rome, had obtained a bull for his fettlement in 
the fee. Wolfey, who expedled to be indulged in every 
requeft, and who exa£led refpedl: from the greateft 
princes, refented the flight put upon him by I'rancis; 
and he pufhed his mafter to feek an occafion of quarrel 
with that monarch 

Maximilian, the emperor, was ready to embrace 
every overture for a new enterprize ; efpecially if attended 
with an offer of money, of which he was very greedy, 
very prodigal, and very indigent. Richard Pace, for- 
merly fecretary to cardinal Bambridge, and now fecretary 
of ftate, was difpatched to the court of Vienna, and had a 
commifHon to propofe fome confiderafale payments to 
Maximilian " : He thence made a journey into Switzer- 
land, and, by like motives, engaged fome of the cantons 
to furnifh troops to the emperor. That prince invaded 
Italy with a confiderable army ; but being repulfcd from 
before Milan, he retreated with his &rmy into Germany, 
made peace with France and Venice, ceded Verona to 
that republic for a fum of money,»and thus excluded him- 
fclf, in fome meafure, from all future accefs into Italy. 

And Henry found, that, after expending five or fix hun- 
dred thoufand ducats in order to gratify his own and the 

P Pcijdore Viijil, lib. zj. n Pctrujde Anjlctia, epift. 568. 
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CHAP, cardinal’s humour, he had only weakened his alliance with 
^ ^ ‘ ■ Francis, without diminiuiing the power of that prince. 

*i'5* There were many reafons which engaged the king 
not to proceed farther at prefent in his enmity againft 
F ranee : He could hope for aflldance from no power in 
Europe. Ferdinand, his father-in-law, who had often 
deceived him, was declining through age and infir- 
mities ; and a fpeedy period was looked for to the long 
and profperous reign of that great monarch. Charles, 
prince of Spain, fovereign of the Low Countries, defired 
nothing but peace with Francis, who had it fo much in 
his power, if provoked, to obftruS his peaceable accef- 
fion to that rich inheritance which was awaiting him. 
The pope was overawed by the power of France, and 
Venice was. engaged in a clofe alliance with that monar- 
chy ®. Henry, therefore, was conftrained to remain in 
tranquillity during fome time ; and feemed to give himfelf 
no coiKcrn with regard to the affairs of the continent. 
In vain did Maximilian endeavour to allure him into 
fome expence, by offering to make a refignation of the 
imperial crown in his favour. The artifice was too 
grofs to fucceed, even with a prince fo little politic as 
Henry ; and Pace, his envoy, who was perfedlly well 
acquainted with the emperor’s motives and chara£Ier, 
gave him warning, that the foie view of that prince, in 
making him fo liberal an offer, was to draw money from 
. him. 

1516. . While an univerfal peace prevailed in Europe, that 
event happened which had fo long been looked for, and 
from which fuch important confequences were expeifted, 
the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, and the fucceffion 
of his grandfon, Charles, to bis extenfive dominions. 
The more Charles advanced in power and authority, 

• Guicciardini, lib. 11. 
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the more was Francis fenfible of the ncccflity he himfelf chap. 
lay under of gaining the confidence and friendfhip of . . ' j 

Henry ; and he took at laft the only method by which he 1516. 
could obtain fuccefs, the paying of court, by prefents 
and flattery, to the haughty cardinal. 



Bonnivet, admiral of France, was difpatched to Lon- > 5 '** 
don, and he was direfted to employ all his infmuation 
and addrefs, qualities in which he excelled, to procure 
himfelf a place in VVolfey's good graces. After the am- 
baflador had fucceeded in his purpofe, he took an oppor- 
tunity of exprellinghis mafter’s regret, that, bymiftakes 
and mifapprehenfions, he had been fo unfortunate as to 
lofc a friendfhip which he fo much valued as that of his 
eminence. Wolfey was not deaf to thefe honourable ad- 
vances from fo great a monarch ; and he was thenceforth 
obferved to exprcfs himfelf, on all occafions, in favour of 
the French alliance. The more to engage him in his in- 
terefts, Francis entered into fuch confidence with him, 
that be alkcd his advice even in his mod: fecret affairs ; 
and had recourfe to him in all difficult emergencies as to 
an oracle of wifdom and profound policy. The cardinal 
made no fecret to the king of this private correfpondence ; 
and Henry was fo prepofleffed in favour of the great ca- 
pacity of his minifter, that, he faid, he verily believed he 
would govern Francis as well as himfelfi’. 

When matters feemed fufficiently prepared, Bonnivet 
opened to the cardinal his maftcr’s defire of recovering 
Tournay; and Wolfey immediately, without hefitation, 
engaged to efFe(ff his purpofe. He took an opportunity 
of reprefenting to the king and council, that Tour- 
nay lay fo remote from Calais, that it would be very 
difficult, if not impoflible, in cafe of war, to keep the 
oommunication open between thefe two places ; 1 hat as 
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Tonrnay 
Cedeti to' 
tiaoce. 



it was fituated on the frontiers both of France and the 
Netherlands, it was expofed to attacks from both thefe 
countries, and muft necefiarily, cither by force or fa- 
mine, fall into the hands of the firfl: afTailant ; That, even 
in time of peace, it could not be preferved without a 
large garrifon, to reftrain the numerous and mutinous 
inhabitants, ever difcontented with the Englifh govern- 
ment : And that the pofleflion of Tournay, as it was 
thus precarious and expcnfive, fo was it entirely ufelefs, 
and afforded little or no means of annoying, on occallon, 
the dominions either of Charles or of Francis. 

'I'hese reafons were of themfclves convincing, and 
were fure of meeting with no oppofition when they 
came from the mouth of the cardinal. A treaty, there- 
fore, was entered into for the ceding of Tournay ; and in 
order to give to that meafure a more graceful appearance, 
it was agreed, that the dauphin and the princefs Mary, 
both of them infants, fhould be betrothed, and that this 
city fhould be confidered as the dowry of the princefs. 
Such kinds of agreement were then common among fo- 
vercigns, though it was very rare that the interefts and 
views of the parties continued fo fteady as to render the 
intended marriages effedlual. But as Henry had been at 
confiderable expence in building a citadel at Tournay, 
Francis agreed to pay him 600,000 crowns at twelve 
annual payments, and to put into his hands eight hoftages, 
all of them men of quality, for the performance of the 
article t : And, left the cardinal fhould think himfelf ne- 
gleiSed in thefe ftipulations, Francis promifed him a yearly 
penfion of twelve thoufand livres, as an equivalent for his 
adminiftration of the bifhopric of Tournay. 

The French monarch having fucceeded fo well in this 
negociation, began to enlarge his views, and to hope for 
more confiderable advantages, by pradlifing on the vanity 
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and felf-conceit of the favourite. He redoubled his flatte- chap. 
ries to the cardinal, confulted him more frequently in every ^ _ j 

doubt or difficulty, called him in each letter father., tu^ iji*. . 
tor, gsvemor, and profefled the mod unbounded deference 
to his advice and opinion. All thefc carefles were pre- 
paratives to a negociation for the delivery of Calais, in 
confideration of a fum of money to be paid for it ; and, if 
we may credit Polydore Virgil, who bears a particular 
ill-will to Wolfey, on account of his being difpoilefled of 
his employment, and thrown into prifon by that minifter, 
fo extraordinary a propofal met with a favourable recep- 
tion from the cardinal. He ventured not, however, to 
lay the matter before the conncil ; He was content to 
found privately the opinion of the other minifters, by 
dropping hints in converfation, as if he thought Calais a 
ufelefs burthen to the kingdom '' : But when he found 
that all men were ftrongly riveted in a contrary perfuaiion, 
he thought it dangerous to proceed any farther in his pur- 
pofe ; and as he fell, foon after, into new connexions with 
the king of Spain, the great friendihip between Francis 
and him began gradually to decline. 

. The pride of Wolfey was now farther encreafed by 
a great acceffion of power and dignity. Cardinal Wolfcysp. 
Carapeggio had been fent as legate into England, 
in order to procure a tithe from the clergy, for en- 
abling the pope to oppofe the progrefs of the Turks ; 
a danger which was become real, and was formidable to 
all Chriftendom, but on which the politics of the court 
of Rome had built fo many interefted projects, that it 
had loft all influence on the minds of men. The clergy 
refufed to comply with Leo’s demands : Campeggio was 
recalled; and the king defired of the pope, that Wolfey, 
who had been joined in this commiffion, might alone be 
inverted with the legantinc power, together with the 
right of vLfiting all the clergy and monafteries, and even 
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*xxvni*’ fufpending ail the laws of the church during a 
^ — - I twelvemonth. Wolfey, having obtained this new dig- 
•S'** nity, made a new difplay of that flate and parade to 
which he was fo much addidlcd. On folomn feaft-days, 
he v.’as not content without faying mafs after the manner 
of the pope himfclf : Not only he had bilbops and abbots 
to ferve him; he even engaged the firft nobility to give 
him water and the towel. He aifedfed a rank fuperior 
to what had ever been claimed by any churchman in Eng- 
land. Warham, the primate, having written him a letter, 
in which he fubfcribed himfelf ycur loving brother, Wol- 
' fey complained of his prefuraption, in thus challenging 

an equality with him. When Warham was told what 
offence he had given, be made light of the matter* 
“ Know ye not,” faid he, “ that this man is drunk with 
“ too much profpcrity 

h:» mynner gux Wolfey Carried the matter much farther than vain 
liiat office, pomp and oflentation. He erected an office, which he 
called the Icgantinc court ; and as he was now, by means 
of the pope’s commiiTion and the king’s favour, invefled 
v.’ith all power, both ecclefiaftical and civil, no man 
knew what bounds were to be fet to the authority of his 
new tribunal. He conferred on it a kind of inquifitorial 
and cenforia! powers even over the laity, and diredled it 
to enquire into all matters of confcience ; into all con- 
duct which had given fcandal ; into all actions which, 
though they efcaped the law, might appear contrary to 
'jood morals. Offence was taken at this commiffion, 
which was really unbounded ; and the people were the 
more difgiiflcd, when they faw a man who indulged 
himlelf in pomp and pleafure, fo fevere in repre/fing the 
lead appearance of llcentioufnefs in others. But, to render 
liis court more obnoxious, Wolfey made one John Alien 
judge in it, a perfon of fcandalous life ’, whom he him- 

• ' • Sirvre'4 M'motialj, vol. i. t>. i:;, 
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fclfj as chancellor, had^ it is faid, condemned for perjury : 

And as it is pretended, that this man either extorted fines ^ 'j 
from every one whom he was pleafed to find guilty, or >i‘*- 

took bribes to drop profccutions, men concluded, and 
with fome appearance of reafon, that he fiiared with the 
cardinal thofe wages of iniquity. I'he clergy, and in 
patticular the monks, were expofed to this tyranny ; and 
as the libertinifm of their lives often gave a juft handle 
againft them, they were obliged to purchafe an indemnity, 
by paying large fums of money to the legate or his judge. 

Not content with this authority, Wolfey pretended, by 
virtue of his comrailfion, to afiume the jurifdidiion of all 
the bifliops’ courts; particularly that of judging of Wills 
and I'eftaments ; and his decifions in thofe important 
points were deemed not a little arbitrary. As if he him- 
felf were pope, and as if the pope could abfolutely difpofe 
of every ecclefiaftical preferment, he prefented to what- 
ever priories or benefices he pleafed, without regard 
to the right of election in the monks, or of patronage in 
the nobility and gentry '. 

No one durft carry to the king any complaint againft 
thefe ufurpations of Wolfey, till Warham ventured to in- 
form him of the difeontents of his people. Henry pro- 
fefled his ignorance of the whole matter. “ A man,” 
faid he, “ is not fo blind any where as in his own houlc : 

“ But do you, farther,” added he to the primate, “ go to 
“ Wolfey, and tell him, if any thing be amifs, that 
“ he amend it.” A reproof of this kind was not likely to 
be effedlual : It only ferved to augment Wolfey’s enmity 
to Warham : But one London having profecuted Allen, 
the legate’s judge, in a court of law, and having 



< Poljrdore Virgil, lib* 17. This whole nsrratlve has been copied by »U 
the hiftoriaos from the author here cited t There are tn^ny circumA<*n:? 9 , 
however, tery iofpuioui both becaufe of the obvious partiality of the hiAo* 
riaA, and becaufe the parliament, when they afterwards examined Wolfey 'a 
co.'idtiA, could And 00 proof of any material offence he had ever commntei* 
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CHAP. convi£led him of malverfation and iniquity, the clamour 
atlaft reached the king’s ears ; and he expreflcd fuch dif- 
15 « pleafure to the cardinal, as made him ever after more cau- 
tious in exerting his authority. 



1519. While Henry, indulging himfelf in pleafure and 
amufement, entruftcd the government of his kingdom to 
this imperious minifter, an incident happened abroad, 
li-t. Jan. which excited his attention. Maximilian the emperor 
D a'hofihe pf himfelf, was indeed of little confe- 

ei» pcror * ^ 1 r n n • 

Maxioiiiian queiice ; but as his death left vacant the nrft ftation 
among chriftian princes, it fet the paffions of men in agi- 
tation, and proved a kind of sera in the general fyftem of 
Europe. The kings of France and Spain immediately 
declared themfelves candidates for the Imperial crown j 
and employed every expedient of money or intrigue, which 
promifed them fuccefs in fo great a point of ambition. 
Henry alfo was encouraged to advance his pretenfions; but 
his minifter. Pace, who was difpatched to the eleiftors, 
found that he began to folicit too late, and that the votes of 
all thefe princes were already pre-engaged either on one 
fide or the other. 

Francis and Charles made profelfion from the begin- 
ning of carrying on this rivalftiip with emulation, but 
without enmity } and Francis in particular declared, that 
his brother Charles and he were, fairly and openly, fuit- 
ors to the fame miftrefs : The more fortunate, added he, 
will carry her ; the other muft reft contented ". But 
all men apprehended, that this extreme moderation, how- 
ever reafonable, would not be of long duration ; and that 
incidents would certainly occur to ftiarpen the minds of 
Chjr'ti, the candidates againft each other. It was Charles who at 
king J length prevailed, to the great difguft of the French monarch, 

fboS cm. who ftill continued to the laft in the belief, that tfee ma- 
p«or. 

u Balcaiii, lib, li. Cuicciudini, lib, 13, 
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jorlty of the cleftoral college was engaged in his favour, 

And as he was fome years fuperior in age to his rival, and, ■ ___ 'j 

after his viftory at Marignan, and conqueft of the Mila- 15*9- 
nefc, much fuperior in renown, he could not fupprefs his 
indignation, at being thus, in the face of the world, 
after long and anxious expedlation, difappointed in fo 
imfiortant a pretenfion. From this competition, as much 
as from oppofition of interefts, arofe that emulation be- 
tween thofe two great monarchs ; which, while it kept 
their whole age in movement, fets them in fo remarkable 
a Contrail to each other : Both of them princes endowed 
with talents and abilities; brave, afpiring, a(Sive, war- 
like ; beloved by their fervants and fubje£ls, dreaded 
by their enemies, and refpe£led by all the world : Fran- 
cis, open, frank, liberal, munificent, carrying thefe vir- 
tues to an excefs which prejudiced his affairs: Charles, 
political, clofe, artful, frugal ; better qualified to obtain 
fuccefs in wars and in negociations, efpecially the latter. 

The one, the more amiable man ; the other, the greater 
monarch. The king, from his overfights, and indifcre- 
tions, naturally expofed to misfortunes ; but qualified, by 
bis fpirit and magnanimity, to extricate himfelf from 
them with honour : The emperor, by his defigning, in- 
terefted charafter, Rtted, in his greateft fuccefles, to ex- 
cite jcaloufy and oppofition even among his allies, and to 
rouze up a multitude of enemies, in the place of one 
whom he had fubdued. And as the perfonal qualities of 
thefe princes thus counterpoifed each other, fo did the 
advantages and difadvantages of their dominions. For- 
tune alone, without the concurrence of prudence or va- 
lour, never reared up, of a fudden, fo great a power as that 
which centered in the emperor Charles. He reaped the 
fucceffion of Caflile, of Arragoii, of Auflria, of the Ne- 
therlands : He inherited the conqueil of Naples, of Gra- 
nada : Eleiflion entitled him to the empire:. Even the 
C 2 bounds 
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CHAP, bounds of the globe feemed to be enlarged a little befo:*e 

XXVIM '■ 

his time, that he might poflefs the whole treafure, as yet 
1519. entire and unrifled, of the new world. But though the 
concurrence of all thefe advantages formed an empire, 
greater and more extenfive than any known in Europe 
ilnce that of the Romans, the kingdom of France alone, 
being clofe, compadl, united, rich, populous, and being 
interpofed between all the provinces of the emperor’s do- 
minions, was able to make a vigorous oppofition to hi* 
progrefs, and maintain the conteft againft him. 

Henry poflefled the felicity of being able, both by 
the native force of his kingdom and its fituation, to hold 
the balance between thofe two powers ; and had he known 
to improve, by policy and prudeiKe, this Angular and in- 
eftimable advantage, he was really, by means of it, a 
greater potentate than cither of thofe mighty monarchs, 
•who feemed to ftrive for the dominion of Europe. But 
this prince was, in his charafter, heedlefs, inconfiderat*, 
capricious, impolitic ; guided by his paffions or his favour- 
ite ; vain, imperious, haughty; fometimes aituated by 
friendlhip for foreign powers, oftener by refentment, fel- 
dom by his true intereft. And thus, though he exulted in 
that fuperioiity which his fituation in Europe gave him, he 
never employed it to his own efl’cntial and durable advan- 
tage, or to that of his kingdom. 



1 jio. Francis was well acquainted with Henry’s charafter, 

btrw"n* 2 *’*^ endeavoured to accommodate his conduct to it. He 
Henry ind folicited an interview near Calais 1 in experftation of be- 
CaUii'.'*' ing able, by familiar converfation, to gain upon bis 
friendlhip and confidence. Wolfey earneftly feconded 
this propofal ; and hoped, in the prefence of both courts, 
to make parade of his riches, his fplendor, and his in- 
iuence over both monarchs”. And as Henry himfelf 
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loved {how and magnificenee, and had entertained a cu* chap. 

® XXVlil 

riofity of being perfonally acquainted with the French , 'j 
king, he cheerfully adjufted all the preliminaries of this in- i5»o- 
terview. The nobility of both nations vied with each 
other in pomp and expence : Many of them involved 
themfelves in great debts, and were not able, by the 
penury of their whole lives, to repair the vain fplendour 
of a few days. The duke of Buckingham, who, though 
very rich, was fomewhat addicted to frugality, finding his 
^ preparations for this feftival amount to immenfe fums, 
threw out fome exprelfions of difpleafure againfl the car- 
dinal, whom he believed the author of that meafure *. An 
imprudence which was not forgotten by this minifter. 

While Henry was preparing to depart for Calais, he 
heard that the emperor was arrived at Dover; and he mrclur^i 
immediately haliened thither with the queen, in order to j" 
give a fuitable reception to his royal guell. That great 15U1 Miy. 
prince, politic though, young, being informed of the in- 
tended interview between Francis and Henry, was appre- 
henfive of the confequences, and was refolved to take the 
opportunity, in his paflage from Spain to the Low Coun- 
tries, to make the king {fill a higher compliment, by pay- 
ing him a viilt in his own dominions. Befides the marks 
of regard and attachment which he gave to Henry, he 
ftrove, by every teftimony of friendfliip, by flattery, 
protellations, promifes, and prefents, to gain on the vani- 
ty, the avarice, and the ambition of the cardinal. He 
here inflilled into this afpiring prelate the hope of attain- 
ing the papacy ; and as that was the foie point of eleva- 
tion beyond his prefent greatnefs, it was fure to attract his 
wifhes with the fame ardour, as if fortune had never 
yet favoured him with any of her prefents. In con- 
fidence of reaching this dignity by the emperor’s aflifl- 
ance, he fecretly devoted himfelf to that monarch’s intc- 

t |*o)7iiarc Vii|il, Ub. 17. Hubert. HoUinfAed, p. 855. 
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CHAP, terefts : and Charles was perhaps the more liberal of his 

^xvin. * 

^ f promifes, becaufe Leo was a very young man j and it was 
?52o. not likely that, for mapy years, he fliould be called 
upon to fulfil his engagements. Henry eafily pbferved 
this courtfliip payed to his miniiler ; but inftead of taking 
umbrage at it, he only made it a fubje^ of vanity ; and 
believed, that, as his favour was Wolfey’s foie fupport, 
the obeifance of fuch mighty monarchs to his fervant, 
was in reality a more confpicuous homage to his own 
grandeur. 

30th Mjj. T he day of Charles’s departure, Henry went over 

to Calais with the queen and his whole court ; and 
thence proceeded to Guifnes, a fmall town near the fron- 
tiers. Francis, attended in like manner, came to Ardres, 

. ■ a few miles diftant; and the two monarchs met, for ihe 

firft time, in the fields, at a place fituated between thefe 
two towns, but ftill within the Englifh pale: For Fran- 
cis agreed to pay this compliment to Henry, in confider- 
ation of that prince’s palling the fea that he might be 
prefent at the interview. Wolfey, to whom both kings 
Lad entrufted the regulation of the ceremonial, contrived 
this circur., fiance, in order to do honour to his mafter. 
The nobility both of France and England here difplayed 
their magnificence with fuch emulation and profufe ex- 
pcnce, as procured to the place of interview the name of 
the field of the cloth of gold. 

The two monarchs, after faluting each other in the 
mod cordial manner, retired into a tent which had been 
ereified on purpofe, and they held a fecret conference to- 
gether. Henry here propofed to make fome amendments 
on the articles of their former alliance ; and he began to 
read the treaty, / Henry King: Thefe were the firft 
words ; and he fiopped a moment. He fubjoined only the 
words of England^ without adding, Franctt the ufual ftyle 

of 
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of the Englifh monarchs f. F rands remarked this delicacy, 
and exprefled, by a fmile, his approbation of it. 

He took an opportunity foon after of paying a compli- 
ment to Henry of a more flattering nature. That gene- 
rous prince, full of honour himfelf, and incapable of 
diftrufting others, was fhocked at all the precautions 
which were obferved, whenever he had an interview with 
the Englifli monarch : The number of their guards and 
attendants was carefully reckoned on both fides : Every 
ftep was fcrupuloufly meafured and adjufted ; And if the 
two kings intended to pay a vifit to the queens, they de- 
parted from their refpedlive quarters at the fame inftant, 
which was marked by the firing of a culverin ; they 
pafled each other in the middle point between the places ; 
and the moment that Henry entered Ardres, Francis put 
himfelf into the hands of the Englifli at Guifnes. In 
order to break off this tedious ceremonial, which contained 
fo many difhonourable implications, Francis, one day, 
took with him two gentlemen and a page, and rode di- 
redlly into Guifnes. The guards were furprifed at the 
prefence of the monarch, who called aloud to them. You 
are all my prtfoners: Carry me to your majter. Henry was 
equally aflonifhed at the appearance of Francis; and 
taking him in his arms, “ My brother,” faid he, “ you 
“ have here played me the moft agreeable trick in the 
“ world, and have fhowed me the full confidence I may 
“ place in you ; 1 furrender myfelf your prifoner from 
“ this moment.” He took from his neck a collar of pearls, 
worth 15,000 angels*; and putting it about Francis’s, 
begged him to wear it for the fake of his piifoner. Fran- 
cis agreed, but on condition that Henry fhould wear a 
bracelet, of which he made him a prefent, and which was 

7 Memdlres de F]«urangC8* 

» An anfcl was then eiUmated at feven fliilliogs, ot neat twelve of out 
prefent money. 
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double in value to the collar*. The king went nextda^ 
to Ardres, without guards or attendants j and confidence 
being now fully cftablilhed between the monarchs, they 
enijiloyed the reft of the time entirely in tournaments and 
feftivals. 



A DEFiAN'CE had been fent by the two kings to each 
other’s court, and through all the chief cities in Europe, 
importing, that Henry and Francis, with fourteen aids, 
would be ready, in the plains of Plc;irdy, to anfwer all 
corners, that were gentlemen, at tilt, tournament, and 
barriers. The monarchs, in order to fulfil this challenge, 
advanced into the field on horfeback, Francis furrounded 
with Henry’s guards, and Henry with thofe of Francis. 
They wer e gorgeoully apparelled j and were both of them 
the moft comely perfonages of their age, as well as the 
moft expert in every military excrcife. They carried 
away the prize at all trials in thofe rough and dangerous 
paftimes ; and feveral horfes and riders were overthrown 
by their vigour and dexterity. The ladies were the judges 
in thefa feats of chivalry, and put an end to the rencoun- 
ter, w'henever they judged it expedient. Henry ere£led 
a fpacious houfe of wood and canvas, which had been 
framed in London; and he there feafted the French mo- 
narch. He had placed a motto on this fabric, under the 
figure of an Englifli archer embroidered on it, ,Cui adhee- 
reo praejl-. He prevails whom 1 favour^ s Exprefling hi^ 
own fituation, as holding in his hands the balance of 
power among the potentates of Europe. In thefe enter- 
tainments, more than in any ferious bufincls, did the two 
kings pafs their time, till their departure. 

»4ih June, Henry paid then a vifit to the emperor and Margaret 
of Savoy at Gravelines, and engaged them to go along 
with him to Calais, and pafs fome days in that fortrefs. 



a Memoires dc fleuranges, » Mezeray, 
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The artful and politic Charles here completed the im- 

preflion, which he had begun to make on Henry and his 

favourite, and effaced all the friendfhip to which the 
frank and generous nature of Francis had given birth. 

As the houfe of Auftria began fenfibly to take the afeen- 
dant over the French monarchy, the interefts of England 
required, that fome fupport fhould be given to the latter, 
and above all, that any important wars fhould be pre- 
vented, which might bellow on either of them a decifive 
fuperiority over the other. But the jealoufy of the Engr 
lifh againft France has ufually prevented a cordial union 
between thefe nations; And Charles, fenfible of this he- 
reditary animofity, and defirous farther to flatter Henry’s 
vanity, had made him an offer (an offer in which Fran- 
cis was afterwards obliged to concur), that he fliould be 
entirely arbiter in any difputc or difference that might 
arife between the monarchs. But the mafterpiece of 
Charles’s politics was the fecuring of Wolfey in his inter 
refts, by very important fervices, and ftill higher pro- 
mifes. He renewed alfurances of affiffing him inobtainr 
ing the papacy; and he put him in prefent poffeifion of 
the revenues belonging to the fees of Badajox and Pa- 
lencia in Callile. Theacquifltions of Wolfey were now 
become fo exorbitant, that, joined to the penfions from 
foreign powers, which Henry allowed him to poflefs, his 
revenues were computed nearly equal to thofe which be- 
longed to the crown itfelf ; and he fpent them with a 
magnificence, or rather an oftentation, which gave 
general offence to the people ; and even lelfened his mailer 
in the eyes of all foreign nations ‘. 

The violent perfonal emulation and political jealoufy, wir b»- 
which had taken place between the emperor and the 

king, foon broke out in hoililities. But while FiaiKia. 

c Poljrdere Virgil. Hall* 

thqfe 
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CHAP, thefe ambitious and warlike princes were aSing againft 
^ each other in almoR every part of Europe, they ftill made 

profeffions of the ftrongeft defire of peace; and both of 
them inceflantly carried their complaints to Henry, as to 
the umpire between them. The king, who pretended 
to be neutral, engaged them to fend their ambafladors to 
Calais, there to negociate a peace under the mediation of 
Wolfey and the pope’s nuncio. The emperor was well 
apprized of the partiality of thefe mediators ; and 
bis demands in the conference were fo unreafonable, as 
plainly proved him confeious of the advantage. He re- 
quired the reilitution of Burgundy, a province, which 
many years before had been ceded to France by treaty, 
and which, if in his poflefllon, would have given him en- 
trance into the heart of that kingdom : And he demanded 
to be freed from the homage, which his anceftors bad 
always done for Flanders and Artois, and which he himfelf 
had, by the treaty of Noyon, engaged to renew. On 
Francis’s reje<Bing thefe terms, the congrefs of Calais 
broke up, and Wolfey, foon after, took a journey to 
* 4 tb N»t, Bruges, where he met with the emperor. He was received 
with the fame ftate, magnificence, and refpeft, as if he 
had been the king of England himfelf; and he concluded, 
in his mailer’s name, an ofFenfive alliance with the pope 
and the emperor againll France. He fiipulated, that 
England Ihould next fummer invade that kingdom with 
forty thoufand men; and he betrothed to Charles the 
princefs Mary, the king’s only child, who had now fome 
profpecl of inheriting the crown. This extravagant al- 
liance, which was prejudicial to the interells, and might 
have proved fatal to the liberty and independence of the 
kingdom, was the refult of the humours and prejudices 
of the king, and the private views and expectations of 
the cardinal. 

• The 
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The people faw every day new Inllances of the uncon- chap. 
trouled authority of tins minifter. The duke of Buck- . 

jngham, conftable of England, the firft nobleman both >5*1. 
for family and fortune in the kingdom, had impru- 
dently given difgull to the cardinal ; and it was not 
long before he found reafon to repent of his indifcre- 
tion. He feems to have been a man full of levity and 
ralh projedh ; and being infatuated with judicial allrolo- Trial md 
gy, he entertained a commerce with one Hopkins, a Car- "on* oMh* 



thufian friar, who encouraged him in the notion of his 
mounting one day the throne of England. He was de- 
feended by a female from the duke of Glocefter, young., 
eft fon of Edward III.; and though his claim to the 
crown was thereby very remote, he had been fo un- 
guarded as to let fall fome expreffions, as if he thought 
himfelf beft intitled, in cafe the king fhould die without 
iflue, to poflefs the royal dignity. He had not even ab- 
ftained from threats againft the king’s life, and had pro- 
vided himfelf with arms, which he intended to employ, 
in cafe a favourable opportunity Ihould offer. He was 
brought to a trial ; and the duke of Norfolk, whofe fon, 
the earl of Surrey, had married Buckingham’s daughter, 
was created lord fteward, in order to prefide at this folemn 
procedure. The jury confifted of a duke, a marquis, 
feven earls, and twelve barons ; and they gave their ver- 
didl againft Buckingham, which was foon after carried 
into execution. There is no reafon to think the fentence 
unjuft '' ; but as Buckingham’s crimes feemed to proceed 
more from indiferetion than deliberate malice, the people, 
who loved him, expedled that the king would grant him a 
, pardon, and imputed their difappointmenf to the animofity 
jind revenge of the cardinal. The king’s own jealoufy^ 



< Herbert. Kail, Stowe, 513. HolIiogQicd, p, S61. 
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^xxvui**’ perfons allied to the crown, was, not- 

- '« withftanding his undoubted title, very remarkable during 
>S**" the whole courfc of his reign ; and was alone fufficient to 
render him implacable againil Buckingham. The office 
of conftablc, which this nobleman inherited from the Bo- 
huns, earls of Hereford, was forfeited, and was never 
after revived in England. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

I 

DigrtJ/ion concerning the tccleftaJHcal Jiate Origin 

of the reformation Martin Luther— Henry' 

receives the title of defender of the faith Canfes 

of the progrefs of the reformation— War -with 

France Invajion of France War with 

Scotland A parliament Invajion of France 

'—Italian wars The king of France invades 

Italy Battle of Pavia and captivity of Francis 

—Francis recovers his liberty Sack of Rome 

——League with France. 

D uring fome years, many parts of Europe had c H a P, 
been agitated with thofe religious controverfies, xxix. 
which produced the reformation, one of the greateft events ' ^ 

in hillory : But as it was not till this time, that the king of 
England publicly took part in the quarrel, we had no occa- 
flon to giveany account of its rife and progrefs. It will now 
be neceflary to explain thefe theological difputes ; or, what 
is more material, to trace from their origin thofe abufes 
which fo generally dilFufed the opinion, that a reforma- 
tion of the church, or ecclefiaftical order, was become 
highly expedient, if not abfolutely neceflary. We Ihall 
be better enabled to comprehend the fubjeiSl, if we take 
the matter a little higher, and refledl a moment on the 
reafons, why there mud be an ecclefiaflical order, and a 
public eflabliOiment of religion in every civilized com- 
munity. The importance of the prefent occafion will, I 
hope, excufe this fltort digrefSon. 

« Most 
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CHAP. 

XXIX. 



I5»i. 
Pigrellion 
concerning 
theecclcfia- 
•kal fiitc. 



Most of the arts and profeffions in a {late are of fuch i 
nature, that, while they promote the interellsof the fociety, 
they are alfo ufeful or agreeable to fome individuals; and 
in that cafe, the conftant rule of the magiflrate, except, 
perhaps, on the firft introdu£lion of any art, is, to leave 
the profeflion to itfelf, and truA its encouragement to 
thofe who reap the benefit of it. The artizans, find- 
ing their profits to rife by the favour of their cuftom- 
ers, encrcafe, as much as poAible, their fkill and.induf- 
try; and as matters are not difturbed by any injudicious 
tampering, the commodity, is always fure to be at all 
limes nearly proportioned to the demand. 

But there are alfo fome callings, which, though ufeful 
■nd even neceffary in a ftate, bring no particular advantage 
or pleafure to any individual; and the fupreme power is 
obliged to alter its condudl with regard to the retainers of 
thofe profeflions. It muA give them public encouragement 
in order to their fubfifience ; and it muft provide againft 
that negligence, to which they will naturally be fubjedl, 
either by annexing peculiar honours to the profefiion, 
by eAablifhing a long fubordination of ranks and a Aridt 
depcndance, or by fome other expedient. The perfons, 
employed in the finances, armies, Aeets, and magiAracy, 
are inAances of this order of men. 



It may naturally be thought, at ArA fight, that the 
ecclefiaAics belong to the ArA clafs, and that their en- 
couragement, as well as that of lawyers and .phyficians, ' 
may fafely be entruAcd to the liberality of individuals, 
who are attached to their doftrines, and who And beneAt 
or confolation from their fpiritual miniAry and afHAance. 
'i'heir induAry and vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted 
by fuch an additional motive; and their fkill in the pro.> 
feAton, as well as their addrefs in governing the minds of 
the people, muA receive daily encreafe, from their en- 
creafing pradlice, Audy, and attention. . 

But 
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But if we confider the matter more clofely, we fhall chap. 
find, that this interefted diligence of the clergy is what . ^ . 

every wife Icgidator will ftudy to prevent ; becaufe in 1511. 
every religion, except the true, it is highly pernicious, 
and it has even a natural tendency to pervert the true, by 
infufing into it a ftrong mixture of fuperftition, folly, 
and delufion. Each ghoftly pradlitioner, in order to render 
himfelf more precious and facred in the eyes of his re- 
tainers, will infpire them with the moft violent abhor- 
rence of all other fe£ls, and continually endeavour, by 
fome novelty, to excite the languid devotion of his au- 
dience. No regard will be paid to truth, morals, or de- 
cency in the dodlrines inculcated. Every tenet will be 
adopted that beft fuits the diforderly affecSions of the hu- 
man frame. Cuftomers will be drawn to each conven- 
ticle by new induftry and addrefs, in pradlifing on the paf- 
fions and credulity of the populace. And in the end, the 
civil magiftrate will find, that he has dearly paid for his 
pretended frugality, in faving a fixed eftablifhment for the 
priefts; and that in reality the moft decent and advanta- 
geous compofition, which he can make with the fpiritual 
guides, is to bribe their indolence, by alligning ftated fa- 
laries to their profcflion, and rendering it fuperfluous for 
them to be farther adtive, than merely to prevent their 
fiock from ftraying in queft of new paftures. And in this 
manner ecclefiaftical eftablifhments, though commonly 
they arofe at firft from religious views, prove in the end 
advantageous to the political intercfts of fociety. 

But we may obfcrve, that few ecclefiaftical eftablifh- 
ments have been fixed upon a worfe foundation than that 
of the church of Rome, or have been attended with cir- 
cumftances more hurtful to the peace and happinefs of 
mankind. 

The large revenues, privileges, immunities, and 
powers of the clergy rendered them formidable to the 

civil 
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C H A I*, civil maeiftrate, and armed with too extenfive authoriti^ 
XXIX. » ' j 

y an order of men, who always adhere clofely together, 

>5»i« and wlio never want a plaufible pretence for their en- 
croachments and ufurpations. The higher dignities of 
the church ferved, indeed, to the fupport of gentry and 
nobility ; but by the eftablifhment of monaderies, many 
of the lowed vulgar were taken from the ufeful arts, and 
maintained in thofe receptacles of doth and ignorance. 
The fupreme head of the church was a forcigp potentate, 
guided by interefts, always different from thofe of the 
community, fometimes contrary to them. And as the 
hierarchy was necelfarily felicitous to preferve an unity 
of faith, rites, and ceremonies, all liberty of thought ran 
a manifeft rifque of being extinguifhed ; and violent per- 
fecutions, or what was worfe, a ilupid and abjetSI credu- 
lity took place every where. 

T o encreafe thefe evils, the church, though (he pof- 
fefled large revenues, was not contented with her acqui- 
fitions, but retained a power of pracSlifing farther on the 
ignorance of mankind. She even bellowed on each indi- 
vidual pried a power of enriching himfelf by the volun- 
tary oblations of the faithful, and left him dill an ur- 
gent motive for diligence and indudry in his calling. And 
thus, that church, though an expenfive and burthenfome 
edablifliment, was liable to many of the inconveniences, 
which belong to an order of prieds, truded entirely to 
their own art and invention for attaining a fubfidence. 

The advantages, attending the Romifh hierarchy, were 
but a fmall compenfation for its inconveniences. The 
ecclefiadical privileges, during barbarous times, had ferved 
as a cheque on the defpotifm of kings. The union of all 
the wedern churches under the fupreme pontiff facilitated 
the intercourfe of nations, and tended to bind all the parts 
of Europe into a clofe connedlion with each other. And 
the pomp and fplendor of worlhip which belonged to fo 

opulent 
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(^ulent an edablifliment, contributed, in Yome refpeft, chap, 
to the encouragement of the fine arts, and began to . - * f 

difFufe a general elegance of taile, by uniting it with >j*i. 
religion. - 

It will eafily be conceived, that, though the balance 
of evil prevailed in the Romilh church, this was not the 
chief reafon which produced the reformation. A con- 
currence of incidents muft have contributed to forward 
that great revolution. 

Leo X. by his generous and enterprizing temper, 
had much exhaufled his treafury, and was obliged to em- 
ploy every invention which might yield money, in 
order to fupport his projeds, pleafures, and liberalities. 

The fcheme of felling indulgences was fuggefted to him, Origin of 
as an expedient, which had often ferved in former times, 
to draw money from the Chriftian world, and malK de- 
vout people willing contributors to the grandeur and 
riches of the court of Rome. The church, it was fup- 
pofcd, was poflelTcd of a great flock of merit, as being 
entitled to all the good works of all the faints, beyond 
what were employed in their own juftification; and even 
to the merits of Chrifl himfelf, which were infinite and 
unbounded: And from this unexhaufled treafury, the 
pope might retail particular portions, and by that traffic 
acquire money, to be employed in pious purpofes, in 
refilling the infidels, or fubduing fchifmatics. When the 
money came into his exchequer, the greater part of it 
was ufually diverted to other purpofes'. 

It is commonly believed that Leo, from the penetra- 
tion of his genius, and his familiarity with ancient lite- 
rature, was fully acquainted with the ridicule and falfity 
of the dodlrines which, as fupreme pontiff, he was 
obliged by his interefl to promote : It is the lefs won- 
der, therefore, that he employed for bis profit thofe pious 
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^xxtx**' whidi his predeceflbrs* the moft ignorant and 

I ■ credulous, had always, under plaufible pretences, made 

IS*!. ufe of for their felfifh purpofes. He publifhed the fale 
of a general indulgence*^; and as his expences had not 
only exhauded his ufual revenue, but even anticipated 
the money expected from this extraordinary expedient, 
the feveral branches of it were openly given away to 
particular perfons, who were entitled to levy the impo- 
fition. The produce, particularly of Saxony and the 
countries bordering on the Baltic, was atligned to his 
fider Magdalene, married to Cibo, natural fon of Inno- 
cent VIII. ; and Ihc, in order to enhance her profit, had 
farmed out the revenue to one Arcemboldi, a Genoefe, 
once a merchant, now a bilhop, who dill retained all the 
lucrative arts of his former profeflion*. The Audit! 
friars had ufually been employed in Saxony to preach the 
indulgences, and from this trud had derived both profit 
and confideration : But Arcemboldi, fearing, led practice 
might have taught them means to fccrete the money and 
cxpedling no extraordinary fuccefs from the ordinary me- 
thods of collc(dion, gave this occupation to the Domi- 
nicans. Thefe monks, in order to prove themfelves 
worthy of the didinction conferred on them, exagge- 
rated the benefits of indulgences by the mod unbounded 
panegyrics; and advanced do<drines on that head, which, 
though not more ridiculous than thofe already received, 
were not as yet entirely familiar to the ears of the people 
To add to the fcandul, the colleclors of this revenue are 
faid to have lived very licentious lives, and to have fpent 
in taverns, gaming-houfes, and places dill more infa- 
mous, the money which devout perfons had faved from 
their ufual expences, in order to purchafe a remifiion of 
their fins 
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Ail thefe circumftances might have given offence, but C 
Vvould have been attended with no event of any import- > . ^ 

ance, had there not arifen a man, qualified to take ad'^ ^^511. 
vantage of the incident. Martin Luther, an Auflin Martin 
friar, profeffor in the univerfity of Wittcmbcrg, tcfenting 
the affront put upon his order, began to preach againft 
thefe abufes in the fale of indulgences; and being natu- 
rally of a fiery temper, and provoked by oppofition, he 
proceeded even to decry indulgences themfelves ; and was 
thence carried, by the heat of difpute, to queftion the 
authority of the pope, from which his adverfaties derived 
their chief arguments againft him Still as he en- 
larged his reading, in order to fupport thefe tenets, he 
difcovered fome new abufe or error in the church of 
Rome ; and finding his opinions greedily hearkened to» 
he promulgated them by writing, difcourfe, fermon, con- 
ference ; and daily encreafed the number of his difciples. 

All Saxony, all Germany, all Europe, wefe in a very 
little time filled with the voice of this daring innovator ; 
and men, roufed from that lethargy, in which they had 
fo long deeped, began to call in queftion the molt ancient 
and moft received opinions. The elector of Saxony, 
fevourable to Luther’s dodtrine, protedied him from the 
violence of the papal jurifdidtion : The republic of Zuric 
even reformed their church according to the new model : 

Many fovereigns of the empire, and the imperial diet it- 
felf, Ihowed a favourable difpofition towards it: And 
Luther, a man naturally inflexible, vehement, opinion- 
ative, was become incapable, either from promifes of 
advancement, or terrors of feverity, to relinquilh a fedt 
of which he was himfelf the founder, and which brought 
him a glory, fuperior to all others, the glory of didlating 
the religious faith and principles of multitudes.' ‘ 

I Father Paul, Sleidin. 
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Henry re- 
ceives the 
title uf de« 
lender of 
the f«ith« 



The rumour of thefe innovations foon reached Eng- 
land ; and as there dill fubfifted in that kingdom great 
remains of the Lollards, vvhofe principles refembled thofe 
of Luther, the new doiSrincs fecrctly gained many par- 
tizans among the laity of all ranks and denominations. 
But Henry had been educated in a ftridi attachment to 
the church of Rome, and he bore a particular prejudice 
againft Luther, who, in his writings, fpoke with con- 
tempt of Thomas Aquinas, the king’s favourite author : 
He oppofed himfelf, therefore, to the progrefs of the Lu- 
theran tenets, by all the influence which his extenfive 
and almoft abfolutc authority conferred upon him : He 
even undertook to combat them with weapons not ufually 
employed by monarchs, cfpecially thofe in the flower 
of their age, and force of their paflions. He wrote a 
book in Latin againft the principles of Luther ; a per- 
formance, which, if allowance be made for the fubject 
and the age, does no diferedit to his capacity. He fent a 
copy of it to Leo, who received fo magnificent a prefent 
with great teftimony of regard ; and conferred on him 
the title of defetider of the faith ; an appellation ftill re- 
tained by the kings of England, Luther, who was in the 
heat of controverfy, foon publiflicd an anfwer to Henry ; 
and, without regard to the dignity of his antagonill, 
treated him with all the acrimony of llile to which, in 
the courfe of his polemics, he had fo long been accullom- 
ed. The king, by this ill ufage, was ftill more preju- 
diced againft the new dotftrinesj but the public, who 
naturally favour the weaker party, were inclined to attri- 
bute to Luther the viiSory in the difpute “. And as the 
controverfy became more illuftrious by Henry’s enter- 
ing the lifts, it drew ftill more the attention of mankind j 
and the Lutheran dodtrine daily acquired new converts in 
every part of Europe. 
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The quick and furprifing progrefs of this bold fe£f, ^ 

may juftly in part be afcribed to the late invention of , ^ 

printing, and revival of learning : Not that reafon bore «5*J* . 
* . . , . . , Cauksutihe 

any confiderable fharc in opening men s eyes with regard pr.,prcf» of 

to the impoftures of the Romifli church: For of all th' 

r , I II “Uon. 

branches of literature, philofophy had, as yet, and till 
long afterwards, made the moft inconfiderable progrefs ; 
neither is there any inftance that argument has ever been 
able to free the people from that enormous load of ab- 
furdity, with which fuperftition has every where over- 
whelmed them : Not to mention, that the rapid advance 
of the Lutheran doftrine, and the violence with which 
it was embraced, prove fufficiently, that it owed not its 
fuccefs to reafon and refleftion. The art of printing, 
and the revival of learning, forwarded its progrefs in 
another manner. By means of that art, the books of 
Luther and his fe£faries, full of vehemence, declamationj 
and a rude eloquence, were propagated more quickly, 
and in greater numbers. The minds of men, fomewhbt 
awakened from a profound fleep of fo many centuries, 
were prepared for every novelty, and fcrupled lefs to 
tread in any unufual path which was opened to them. 

And as copies of the Scriptures and other ancient monu- 
ments of the chriftian faith became more common, men 
perceived the innovations which were introduced after 
the firft centuries j and though argument and reafoning 
could not give convi£lion, an hiftorical fa£f, well fup- 
ported, was able to make impreflion on their underlland- 
ings. Many of the powers, indeed, afTumed by' the 
church of Rome, were very ancient, and were prior to 
almoft every political government eftabliflied in Europe : 

But as the eccleftallics. would not agree to polTefs their 
privileges as matters of civil right, which time mightl 
render valid, but appealed ftill to a divine origin, men 
tvere tempted to look into their primitive charter j an'd 
D 3 they 
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they could, without much difficulty, perceive its defcdl 
in truth and authenticity. 

In order to bellow on this topic the greater influence, 
Luther and his followers, not latisfied with oppofing the 
pretended divinity of-the Romilh church, and difplaying 
the temporal inconveniencies of that ellablilhment, car- 
ried matters much farther, and treated the religion of 
their anceftors as abominable, detellable, damnable j 
foretold by facred writ itfelf as the fource of all wicked- 
nefs and pollution. They denominated the pope anti- 
chrift, called his communion the fcarlet whore, and gave 
to Rome the appellation of Babylon ; expreffions which, 
however applied, were to be found in Scripture, and 
which were better calculated to operate on the multitude 
than the moll folid arguments. Excited by conteft and 
pcrfecution on the one hand, by fuccefs and applaufc on 
the other, many of the reformers carried to the greateft 
extremities their oppofition to the church of Rome ; and 
in contradidlion to the multiplied fuperAitions with 
which that communion was loaded, they adopted an en- 
thufiailic drain of devotion, which admitted of no ob- 
fervances, rites, or ceremonies, but placed all merit in 
a myftcrious fpecies of faith, in inward vifion, rapture, 
and ecftacy. The new fedlaries, feized with this fpirit,. 
were indefatigable in the propagation of their doflrine, 
and fet at defiance all the anathemas and punifhments 
with which the Roman pontiff endeavoured to over- 
whelm them. 

That the civil power, however, might afford them 
protedlion againft the ecclefiaftical jurifdidlion, the Lu- 
therans advanced do<5lrines favourable, in fome refpedl, 
to the temporal authority of fovereigns. They inveighed 
againff the abufes of the court of Rome, with which 
men were at that time generally difeontented j and they 
exhorted princes to reinilate themfelves in thofe powers, 

of 
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of which the encroaching fpirit of the ecdefiaftics, efpe- 
cially of the fovereign pontiff, had fo long bereaved them. -i. 

They condemned celibacy and monadic vows, and there- is»*» 
by opened the doors of the convents to thofe who were 
either tired of the obedience and chadJty, or difguded 
with the licence in which they had hitherto lived. They 
blamed the exceflive riches, the idlenefs, the libertinifm 
of the clergy; and pointed out their treafurcs and re- 
venues as lawful fpoil to the fird invader. And as the ' 
ecdefiadics had hitherto conduced a willing and a du- 
pid audience, and were totally unacquainted with con- 
troverfy, much more with every fpecies of true literature ; . • - 

they were unable to defend themfelves againd men, arm- 
ed with authorities, quotations, and popular topics, and 
qualified to triumph in every altercation or debate. Such 
were the advantages with which the reformers began their 
attack on the Romifh hierarchy ; and fuch were the caufet 
of their rapid and adonifhing fuccefs. i 

Leo X. whofe overfights, and too.fupine trud in the iftDetemk, 
profound ignorance of the people, had given rife to this 
feft, but whofe found judgment, moderation, and tem- 
per, were well qualified to retard its progrefs, died in the 
flower of his age, a little after he received the king’s 
book againd Luther ; and he was fucceeded in the papal 
chair, by Adrian, a Fleming, who had been tutor to the 
emperor Charles. This man was fitted to gain on the 
reformers by the integrity, candour, and fimplicity of 
manners which didinguifhed his ebaradfer ; but, fo 
violent were their prejudices againd the church, he rather 
hurt the caufe by his imprudent exercife of thofe virtues. 

He frankly confefled, that many abominable and deted- 
able pradlices prevailed in the court of Rome ; and, by 
this fincere avowal, he gave occafion of much triumph 
to the Lutherans. This pontiff alfo, whofe penetration 
was not equal to ^his good intention^, was feduced to 
D 4 concur 
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C^h^ap. concur in that league, which Charles and Henry had 
‘ . formed againft France " ; and he thereby augmented the 
ijii. fcandal, occafioned by the practice of fo many preceding 
popes, who Aill made their fpiritual arms fubfervient to 
political purpofes. 

The emperor, who knew that Wolfey had received 
a difappointment in his ambitious hopes by the eleflion 
of Adrian, and who dreaded the refentment of that * 
haughty minifter, was folicitou; to repair the breach 
made in their friendlhip by this incident. He paid ano- 
s6tli Maj. ther vifit to England ; and, befides flattering the vanity 
of the king and the cardinal, he renewed to Wolfey all 
the promifes which he had made him, of feconding his 
pretenfions to the papal throne. Wolfey, fenfible that 
Adrian’s great age and infirmities promifed a fpeedy 
vacancy, diflembled his refentment, and was willing to 
hope for a more profperous iflUe to the next eledlion. The 
• - ■' emperor renewed .the treaty made at Bruges, to which 
fome articles were added ; and he agreed to indemnify 
both the king and Wolfey for the revenue, which they 
{hould lofe by a breach with France. The more to in- 
gratiate himfelf with Henry and the Englifh nation, he 
gave to Surrey, admiral of England, a commilBon for 
being admiral of his dominions ; and he himfelf was in- 
{lalled knight of the garter at London. After a flay of 
fix weeks in England, he embarked at Southampton, and 
in ten days arrived in Spain, where he foon pacified the 
tumults which had arifen in his abfence “. 

War with The king declared war againft France; and this 
rruice, meafure was founded on fo little reafon, that he could 
allege nothing as a ground of quarrel, but Francis’s 
refufal to fubmit to his arbitration, and his fending Al- 
bany into Scotland. This lafi ilep had not been taken 

P Quicciardini, Ub. 14. e Ftmn de Ajigleria, Cfift, 765. 
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by the French Icing, till he was quite allured of Henry’s ^jJ^^*** 
refolution to attack him. Surrey landed feme troops at ■ - y 

Cherbourg in Normandy ; and after laying wafte the coun- is*»» 
try, he failed to Morlaix, a rich town in Britanny, which 
he took and plundered. The Fnglilh merchants had great 
property in that place, which was no more fpared by the 
foldiers, than the goods of the French. Surrey then 
left the charge of the fleet to the vice-admiral ; and fail- 
ed to Calais, where he took the command of the £ng- 
lilh army, deftined for the invafion of France. This 
army, when joined by forces from the Low Countries, 
under the command of the count de Buren, amounted ia 
the whole to 18,000 men. 

The French had made it a maxim in almoll all their lnra6on«f 
wars with the Englilh, fince the reign of Charles V, 
never, without great neceflity, to hazard a general en- 
gagement ; and the duke of Vendome, who commanded 
the French army, now embraced this wife policy. He 
fupplied the towns moll expofed, efpecially Boulogne, 
Montreuil, Teroiienne, Hedin, with ftrong garrifons and 
plenty of provifions : He himfelf took poll at Abbeville, 
with fome Swifs and French infantry, and a body of 
cavalry : The count of Guife encamped under Montreuil 
with fix thoufand men. Thefe two bodies were in a 
fituation to join upon occafion; to throw fupply into 
any town that was threatened ; and to harafs the Eng- 
lilh in every movement. Surrey, who was not provided 
with magazines, firll divided his troops for the conve- 
nience of fubfilling them ; but finding that his quarters 
were every moment beaten up by the a<fiivity of the 
French general#, he drew together his forces, and laid 
fiege to Hedin. But neither did he fucceed in this enter- 
prize. The garrifon made vigorous fallies upon bis 
army: The French forces allaulted him from without: 

Great tains fell; Fatigue and bad weather threw the 

foldiers 
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*^^IX**' dyftnteries: And Surrey was obliged to raife 

«i_ ,f the fiege, and put his troops into winter-quarters about 
the end of Odiober. His rear guard was attacked at Pas 
in Artois, and five or fix hundred men were cut off ; nor 
could all his efforts make him maffer of one place within 
the French frontier. 

The allies were more fuccefsful in Italy. Lautrec, 
who commanded the French, loft a great battle at Bicocca 
near Milan ; and was obliged to retire with the remains 
of his army. This misfortune, which proceeded from 
Francis’s negligence in not fupplying Lautrec with 
money f, was followed by the lofs of Genoa. The caftlc 
of Cremona was the foie fortrefs in Italy which remained 
in the hands of the French. 

Europe was now in fuch a fituation, and fo con» 
nedled by different alliances and interefts, that it was 
almoft impoflible for war to be kindled in one part, and 
not diffufc itfelf throughout the whole : But of all the 
leagues among kingdoms, the cloleft was that which had 
fo long fubfifted between F ranee and Scotland ; and the 
Englifh, while at war with the former nation, could 
not hope to remain long unmolcfted on the northern 
War with frontier. No foonor had Albany arrived in Scotland. 

than he took meafures for kindling a war with England ; 
and he fummoned the whole force of the kingdom to 
meet in the fields of Rofline He thence condiufted the 
army fouthwards into Annandale { and prepared to pafs 
the borders at Solway*Frith. But many of the nobility 
were difgufted with the regent’s adminiftration ; and 
obferving that his connexions with Scotland were feeble 
in comparifon of thofe which he maintained with France, 
they murmured, that, for the fake of foreign interefts, 
their peace Ihould Co often be difturbed, and war, during 

f Cuicciudini, lib, 14. S Duebanan, lib, 14. Divminond, 

Fitfcoiiic. 
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tTieIr king’s minority, be wantonly entered Into with CHAP, 
a neighbouring nation, fo much fuperior in force and , ^ 

riches. The Gordons, in particular, refufed to advance 1521. 
any farther j and Albany, obferving a general difcontent 
to prevail, was obliged to conclude a truce with lord 
Dacres, warden of the Englilh weft marches. Soon after, 
he departed for France; and, left the oppofite faflion 
ihould gather force in his abfence, he fcnt thither be- 
fore him the earl of Angus, hulband to the queen 
dowager. 

f . 

Next year, Henry, that he might take advantage of »5»3< 
the regent’s abfence, marched an army into Scotland 
tinder the command of Surrey, who ravaged the Merfe 
and Tcviotdale without oppofition, and burned the town 
of Jedburgh. The Scots had neither king nor regent to 
conduct them.; The two Humes had been put to death : 

Angus was in a manner baniflied : No nobleman of vi- 
gour or authority remained, who was qualified to aftlime 
the government : And the Englifti monarch, who knew 
the diftrefled fituation of the country, determined to pufh 
them to extremity, in hopes of engaging them, by the 
fenfe of their prefent weaknefs, to make a folemn renunci- 
ation of the French alliance, and to embrace that of £ng« 
land ’. He even gave them hopes of contrafking a mar- 
riage between the lady Mary, 'hoirfcfe of England, and 
their young monarch ; an expedient which would for 
ever unite the two kingdoms' : And the queen dowager, 
with her wftole party, recommended every where the 
advantages of this alliance, arid "■of a confederacy with 
Henry. They faid, that the'intereft of Scotland had 
too long been facrificed. to thdfe of the French nation, 
who, whenever they found themfclves reduced to diffi- 
culties, called for the ailiftance of their allies ; but were 

r Btfcbaoap, Hb. 14. Herbcrtt * Le Crard, vo). iii. p. 39. 
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CHAP, ready to abandon them, as foon as they found their ad- 



XXIX. 



1523. 



vantage in making peace with England : That where a 
fmall ftate entered into fo clofc a confederacy with a 
greater, it muft always expeiS this treatment, as a con- 
fcquence of the unequal alliance ; but there were pe- 
culiar circumftances in the fituation of the kingdoms, 
which, in the prefent cafe, rendered it inevitable : That 



France was fo diftant and fo divided from them byfea, 
that fhe fcarcely could, by any means, and never could 
in time, fend fuccours to the Scots, fufficient to protect 
them againft ravages from the neighbouring kingdom : 
That nature had, in a manner, formed an alliance be- 
tween the two Britifh nations ; having enclofed them in 
the fame ifland ; given them the fame manners, language, 
laws, and form of government ; and prepared every thing 
for an intimate union between them ; And that, if na- 
tional antipathies were aboliflied, which would foon be 
the efFedl of peace, th.efe two kingdoms, fecured by the 
ocean and by their domeftic force, could fet at defi- 
ance all foreign enemies, and remain for ever lafe and 
unmolefied. 



The partizans of the French alliance, on the other 
hand, faid, that the very reafons which were urged in ^ 
favour of a league with England, the vicinity of the king- 
dom and its fuperior force, were the real caufes, why a 
fmeere and durable confederacy could never be formed 
with that hoftile nation : That among neighbouring Hates 
occafions of quarrel were frequent j and the more power- 
ful would be fure to feize every frivolous pretence for 
opprefling the weaker, and reducing it to fubjedlion : 
That as the near neighbourhood of France and England 
had kindled a war almoft perpetual between them, it was 
the intereft of the Scots, if they wiflied to maintain their 
independence, to preferve their league with the former 
kingdom, which balanced the force of the latter : That 

if 
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if they deferted that old and falutary alliance on which CHAP. 

* . ^ . XXIX* 

their importance in Europe chiefly depended, their an- ^ ‘ • 

cient enemies, ftimulated both by intereft and by paflion, i5»j« 
would foon invade them with fuperior force, and bereave 
them of all their liberties : Or if they delayed the attack, 
the infidious peace, by making the Scots forget the ufe of 
arms, would only prepare the way for a flavery more cer- 
tain and more irretrievable *. 

The arguments employed by the French party, being 
feconded by the natural prejudices of the people, feemed 
moft prevalent: And when the regent himfelf, who had 
been long detained beyond his appointed time by the 
danger from the Englifli fleet, at laft appeared among them, 
he was able to throw the balance entirely on that fide. 

By authority of the convention of flates, he aflembled an 
army, with a view of avenging the ravages committed by 
the Englilh in the beginning of the campaign ; and he 
led them fouthwards towards the borders. But when 
they were pafTing the Tweed at the bridge of Melrofs, 
the Englifli party railed again fuch oppofition, that Al- 
bany thought proper to make a retreat. He marched 
downwards along the banks of the Tweed, keeping that 
river on his right; and fixed his camp oppofite to Werk- 
Caftle, which Surrey had lately repaired. He fent over 
fome troops to befiege this fortrefs, who made a breach 
in it, and flormed fome of the outworks : But the regent, 
hearing of the approach of an Englifli army, and difeou- 
raged by the advanced feafon, thought proper to difband 
his forces, and retire to Edinburgh. Soon after, he went 
over to France, and never again returned to Scotland. 

I'he Scottifli nation, agitated by their domeftic fadfions, 
were not, during feveral years, in a condition to give any 
more difturbance to England ; and Henry bad full leifure 
to profecute his defigns on the continent. 
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The reafon why the war againft France proceeifed fo 
flowly on the part of England, was the want of money. All 
the treafures of Henry VII. were long ago diffipated ; the 
king’s habits of expence ftill remained ; and his revenues 
were unequal even to the ordinary charge of government, 
much more to his military enterprizes. He had laft year 
caufed a general furvey to be made of the kingdom ; the 
numbers of men, their years, profeflion, flock, revenue ' ; 
and exprefled great fatisfaiflion on finding the nation fo 
opulent. He then ifllied privy feals to the mofl wealthy, 
demanding loans of particular fums : This ail of 
power, though fomewhat irregular and tyrannical, had 
been formerly pradlifed by kings of England ; and the 
people were now familiarized to it. But Henry, this 
year, carried his authority much farther. He publifhed 
an edidl for a general tax upon his fubjecls, which he 
flill called a loan ; and he levied five {hillings in the 
pound upon the clergy, two {hillings upon the laitj'. 
This pretended loan, as being more regular, was really 
more dangerous to the liberties of the people ; and was a 
precedent for the king’s impofing taxes without confent 
of parliament, 

Henry foon after fummoned a parliament, togethef 
with a convocation ; and found neither of them in a dif- 
pofition to complain of the infringement of their privi- 
leges. It was only doubted how far they would carry 
their liberality to the king. Wolfey, who had under- 
taken the management of the affair, began with the con- 
vocation, in hopes that their example would influence 
the parliament to grant a large fupply. He demanded a 
moiety of the ccclefiaflical revenues to be levied in five 
years, or two {hillings in the pound during that time ; 
and though he met with oppofition, he reprimanded the 
refra£lory members in fuch fevere terms, that his requeft 
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was at laft complied with. The cardinal afterwards. Chap. 
attended by feveral of the nobility and prelates, came to ^ _ 'j 

the houfe of commons ; and, in a long and elaborate «5*l- 
fpeech, laid before them the public neccllities, the dan- 
ger of an invafion from Scotland, the affronts received 
from France, the league in which the king was engaged 
with the pope and the emperor j and he demanded a grant 
of 800,000 pounds, divided into four yearly payments ; 
a Aim computed, from the late furvey or valuation, to 
be equal to four (hillings in the pound of one year’s 
revenue, or one (hilling in the pound yearly, according 
to the divifion propofed". So large a grant was unufual 
from the commons 5 and though the cardinal’s demand 
was feconded by Sir Thomas More, the fpeaker, and fe- 
veral other members attached to the court, the houfe 
could not be prevailed with to comply*. They only 
voted two (hillings in the pound on all who enjoyed 
twenty pounds a year and upwards ; one (hilling on all 
who poflelfed between twenty pounds and forty (hillings 
a year ; and on the other fubjedls above fixteen years of 
age, a groat a-hearf. This laft fum was divided into 
two yearly payments ; the former into four ; and was 
not, therefore, at the utmoft, above Ax-pence in the 
pound. The grant of the commons was but the moiety 
of the fum demanded ; and the cardinal, therefore, much 
mortiAed with the difappointment, came again to the 
houfe, and defired to reafon with fuch as refufed to 
comply with the king’s requeft. He was told, that it 
was a rule of the houfe never to reafon but among them- 
felves ; and his defirc was rejeded. The commons, 
however, enlarged a little their former grant, and voted 



B This furvey or valuition u liable to mucli fufpicion, ai fiiiof the rente 
a great deal too high j unlefi the fum comprehend the retenuea ol elJ kindt^ 
induftry es well aa land end moDey. 
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^ Mnc**" inipofiMon of three fhiilings in the pound on all pof- 
j felled of fifty pounds a year and upwards *. The prb- 
IS*J- ceedings of this houfe of commons evidently difcover the 
humour of the times : They were extremely tenacious of* 
their money, and refufed a demand of the crown, which 
was far from being unreafonable } but they allowed an 
encroachment on national privileges to pafs uncenfured, 
though its direct tendency was to fubvcrt entirely the li- 
berties of the people. The king was fo dillatisfied with 
-this faving difpofition of the commons, that, as he had 
not called a parliament during feven years before, he al- 
lowed feven more to elapfe before he fummoned another : 
And, on pretence of necelfity, he levied, in one year, 
from all who were worth forty pounds, what the parlia- 
ment had granted him payable in four years’' ; a new in- 
vafion of national privileges. Thefe irregularities were 
commonly afcribed to the cardinal’s counfels, who, truft- 
ing to the proteiElion afforded him by his ecclefiafiical 
chara(Eler, was the lefs fcrupulous in his encroachments 
on the civil rights of the nation. 

T HAT ambitious prelate received this year a new dif- 
•ppointment in his afpiring views. The pope, Adrian 
VI. died; and Clement VII. of the family of Medicis, 
was eleiEied in his place, by the concurrence of the impe- 
rial party. Wolfey could now perceive the infincerity of 
the emperor, and he concluded that that prince would 
never fecond his pretenfions to the papal chair. As he 
highly relented this injury, he began thenceforth to 
eftrange himfelf from the imperial court, and to pave 
the way for an union between his mafter and the French 
king. Meanwhile, he concealed his difgull ; and, after 
congratulating the new pope on his promotion, applied 
for a continuation of the legantine powers which the two 
former popes had conferred upon him. Clement, know- 

* See note [BJ at tbc end of the volume* Y Speed. HalU 
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Ing the importance of gaining his friendfllip, granted him CHAP, 
acommiffion for life; and, by this unufual conccflion, he ■ ' f 

in a manner transferred to him the whole papal autho- i5i]. 
rity in England. In fome particulars Wolfey made a 
good ufe of this exteniive power. He erefted two col- 
leges, one at Ojtford, another at Ipfwich, the place of 
his nativity : He fought, all over Europe, for learned 
men to fupply the chairs of thefe colleges : And, in order 
to beftow endowments on them, he fupprefled fome fmaller 
monaderies, and didributed the monks into other con- 
vents. The execution of this projeft became the lefs 
difficult for him, becaufe the Romifli church began 
to perceive that Ihe overabounded in monks, and that 
file wanted fome fupply of learning, in order to oppofc 
the inquifitive, or rather difputative humour of the re- 
formers. 

The confederacy againd France feemed more formi- 
dable than ever on the opening of the campaign *. 

Adrian, before his death, had renewed the league with 
Charles and Henry. The Venetians had been induced 
to defert the French alliance, and to form engagements 
for fecuring Francis Sforza, brother to Maximilian, in 
podedion of the Milancfe. The Florentines, the dukes 
of Ferrara and Mantua, and all the powers of Italy com- 
bined in the fame meafure. The emperor, in perfon, me- 
naced France with a powerful invafion on the fide of 
Guienne : The forees of England and the Netherlands 
hovered over Picardy : A numerous body of Germans were 
preparing to ravage Burgundy : But all thefe perils from 
foreign enemies were lefs threatening than a domeftic con- 
fpiracy which had been formed, and which was now 
come to full maturity, againft the French monarch. 

Charles, duke of Bourbon, conllable of France, was 
a prince of the moft Ihining merit ; and, belidcs diftin- 

* CuiccUrdini, lib. 14% 
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*”xxix*** gui/hing himfelf in many military enterprizes, he was 
^ ' ■ adorned with every accomplifliment which became a per- 

>5‘3" fon of his high ftation. His virtues, embcllifhed with 
the graces of youth, had made fuch impreflion on Louife 
of Savoy, Francis’s mother, that, without regard to the 
inequality of their years, fhe made him propofals of 
marriage ; and, meeting with a repulfc, fhe formed fchemes 
of unrelenting vengeance againft him. She was a wo- 
man falfe, deceitful, vindidfive, malicious ; but, un- 
happily for France, had, by her capacity, which was 
confiderable, acquired an abfolute afeendant over her fon. 
By her inftigation Francis put many affronts on the 
conftable, which it was difficult for a gallant fpirit to 
endure ; and, at laft, he permitted Louife to profecute a 
lawfuit againft him, by which, on the moft frivolous 
pretences, he was deprived of his ample pofTeffions j and 
inevitable ruin was brought upon him. 

Bourbon, provoked at all thefe indignities, and 
thinking that, if any injuries could juftify a man in re- 
belling againft his prince and country, he muft ftand ac- 
quitted, had entered into a fecret correfpondence with the 
emperor and the king of England*. Francis, pertinaci- 
ous in his purpofe of recovering the Milanefe, had in- 
tended to lead his army in perfon into Italy; and Bour- 
bon, who feigned fteknefs, in order to have a pretence for 
flaying behind, purpofed, as foon as the king fhould have 
palled the Alps, to raife an infurrcelion among his nu- 
merous vafl'als, by whom he was extremely beloved, and 
to introduce foreign enemies into the heart of the king- 
dom. Francis got intimation of his defign; but, as he was 
not expeditious enough in fecuring fo dangerous a foe, the 
conftable made his efcape** ; and, entering into the empe- 
ror’s fcrvicc, employed all the force of his enterprizing 

> .Mtaioiro duBillar. a. ” Brlcuioi, lib. 17. 
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fpirif, and his great talents for war, to the prejudice of his 
native country. ■ - - / 

The king of England, defirous that Francis fhoiild >s»3. 
undertake his Italian expedition, did not openly threaten 
Picardy this year with an invafion ; and it was late be- 
fore the duke of Suffolk, who commanded the Englifh 
forces, pafled over to Calais. He was attended by the 14th Aaj. 
lords Montacute, Herbert, Ferrars, Morney, Sandys, 

Berkeley, Powis, and many other noblemen and gentle- 
men '. The Englifh army, reinforced by fome troops, in«nonof 
drawn from the garrifon of Calais, amounted to about ^'*“'** 
12,000 men ; and, having Joined an equal number of 
Flemings under the count de Buren, they prepared for 
an invafton of France. The fiege of Boulogne was firft 
propofed ; but that enterprise appearing difficult, it was 
thought more advifeable to leave this town behind them. 

The frontier of Picardy was very ill provided with troops ; 
the only defence of that province was the activity of 
the French officers, who infefted the allied army in their 
inarch, and threw garrifons, with great expedition, into 
every town which was threatened by them. After coaft- 
ing the Somme, and palling Hcdin, Montreuil, Dourlens, 
the Englifh and Flemings prefented themfelves before 
Bray, a place of fmall force, which commanded a bridge 
over that river. Here they were refolved to pafs, and, if 
poffible, to take up winter-quarters in F ranee j but Crequi 
threw himfelf into the town, and feemed refolute to de- 
fend it. The allies attacked him with vigour and fuc- 
cefs; and when he retreated over the bridge, they purfued 
him fo hotly, that they allowed him not time to break 
it down, but pafled it along with him, and totally routed 
his army. They next advanced to Montdidier, which 
they befieged, and took by capitulation. Meeting with no 
oppofition, they proceeded to the river Oife, within de- 
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C ven leagues of Paris, and threw that city into great con- 

t. ‘ ■ ftornation ; till the duke of Vendoine haftened with fume 
«S»3- forces to its relief. The confederates, afraid of being fur- 
rounded, and of being reduced to extremities during fo 
advanced a feafon, thought proper to retreat. Montdidicr 
was abandoned : And the Englifli and Flemings, without 
clfcdling any thing, retired into their refpective countries. 

Franc£ defended herfelf from the other invafions with 
equal facility and equal good fortune. Twelve thoufand 
Lanfqucnets broke into Burgundy under the command 
of the count of Furftenberg. The count of Guife, who 
defended that frontier, had nothing to opixjfe to them but 
fome militia, and about nine hundred heavy-armed ca- 
valry. He threw the militia into the garrifon-towns . 
and with his cavalry he kept the field, and fo baraH'cd 
the Germans, that they w'ere glad to make their retreat 
into Lorraine. Guife attacked them as they parted the 
Meufc, put them into difordcr, and cut off the greater 
part of their rear. 

1'he emperor made great preparations on the fide of 
Navarre ; and though that frontier was well guarded by 
nature, it feemed now expofed to danger from the power- 
ful invafion which threatened it. Charles befieged Fon- 
tarabia, which a few years before had fallen into Francis’s 
hands ; and when he had drawn thither Lautrec, the 
French general, he, of a fudden, raifed the fiege, and fat- 
down before Bayonne. Lautrec, aware of that ftrata- 
gem, made a fudden march, and threw himfelf into Bay- 
onne, which he defended with fuch vigour and courage, 
that the Spaniards were conftrained to raife the fiege, 
I'hc emperor would have been totally unfortunate on this 
fide, had he not turned back upon Fontarabia, and, con- 
trary to the advice of ail his generals, fitten down, in the 
winter feafon, before that city, well fortified and llrongly 
garrifoned. 'I'he cowardice or mifeondudt of the gover- 
3 nor 
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jwr favcd him from the fiiame of a new difappointment. 
The place was furrendercd in a few days ; and the empe- 
ror, having finiflied this enterprize, put his troops into 
winter-quarters. 

• So obftinatc was Francis in profecuting his Italian ex- 
pedition, that, notwithftanding thefe numerous invafions 
with which his kingdom was menaced on every fide, he 
had determined to lead, in perfon, a powerful army to the 
conqucil of Milan. The intelligence of Bourbon’s con- 
fpiracy and efca|>e (lopped him at Lyons ; and, fearing feme 
infurreilion in the kingdom, from the intrigues of a man 
fo powerful and fo much beloved, he thought it prudent 
to remain in France, and to fend forward his army un- 
der the command of admiral Bonnivet. The dutchy of 
Milan had been purpofely left in a condition fomewhat 
defencelcfs, with a view of alluring Francis to attack it, 
and thereby facilitating the enterprizes of Bourbon ; and 
flo fooner had Bonnivet pafi'ed the Tefin, than the army 
of the league, and even Profper Colonna, who com- 
manded it, a prudent general, were in the utmoft confu- 
fion. It is agreed, that if Bonnivet had immediately ad- 
vanced to Milan, that great city, on which the whole 
dutchy depends, would have opened its gates without re- 
■firtance; But as he waded his time in frivolous enter- 
prizes, Colonna had opportunity to reinforce the garrifon, 
and to put the place in a podure of defence. Bonnivet 
was now obliged to attempt reducing the city by block- 
ade and famine ; and he took podedion of all the pods 
which commanded the pafTages to it. But the army of 
the league, meanwhile, was not unadlive ; and they fo 
draitened and harad'ed the quarters of the French, that 
it feerned more likely the latter diould themfclves perifli 
by famine, than reduce the city to that extremity. Sick- 
nefs and fatigue and want had waded them to fuch a de- 
gree, that they were ready to raife the blockade 5 and 
E their 
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*^XXIX **' hopes confifted in a great body of Swifs, which 

t ‘ ■ was ievied for the fervice of the French king, and whofe 
*5»4' arrival was every day expelled. But thefe mountaineers 
no fooner came within fight of the French camp, than 
they flopped from a fudden caprice and refentment ; and, 
inflcad of joining Bonnivet, they fent orders to a great 
body of their countrymen, who then ferved under him, 
immediately to begin their march, and to return home in 
their company After this defertion of the Swifs, Bon- 
nivet had no other choice but that of making his retreat, 
as fall as poflible, into France. 

The French being thus expelled Italy, the pope, the 
Venetians, the Florentines were fatisfied with the advan- 
tage obtained over them, and were refolved to profecute 
their viiSlory no farther. All thefe powers, efpecially 
Clement, had entertained a violent jealoufy of the empe- 
ror’s ambition ; and their fufpicions were extremely aug- 
mented, when they faw him refufe the inveftiture of Mi- 
lan, a fief of the empire, to Francis Sforza, whofe title 
he had acknowledged, and whofe defence he had em- 
braced ^ They all concluded that he intended to put 
himfelf in pofleifion of that important dutchy, and reduce 
Italy to fubjedlion : Clement, in particular, actuated by 
this jealoufy, proceeded fo far in oppofition to the empe- 
ror, that he fent orders to his nuncio at London, to me- 
diate a reconciliation between F’rance and England. But 
affairs were not yet fully ripe for this change. Wolfey, 
difgufled with the emperor, but ftill more ai^uated by 
vain-glory, was determined that he himfelf fhould have 
the renown of bringing about that great alteration ; and 
he engaged the king to reje<Sl the pope’s mediation. A 
new treaty was even concluded between Henry and Charles 
for the invafion of France. Charles ftipulated to fupply 

c CuiccUrdini, lib. 15. Memeirct du Bcllaj, Hr. 2. 
t Guicciardini, lib. 15. 
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the duke of Bourbon with a powerful army, in order to ^ ^ 
conquer Provence and Dauphiny : Henry agreed to pay . _ ' j 

him a hundred thoufand crowns for the firft month ; after >5*4- 
which, he might either chufe to continue the fame month- 
ly payments, or invade Picardy with a powerful army. 

Bourbon was to poflefs thefe provinces with the title of 
king ; but to hold them in fee of Henry as king of France. 

The dutchy of Burgundy was to be given to Charles : 

The reft of the kingdom to Henry. 

This chimerical partition immediately failed of execu- 
tion in the article which was moft cafily performed : 

Bourbon refufed to acknowledge Henry as king of France. 

His enterprize, however, againft Provence Hill took place. 

A numerous army of Imperialifts invaded that country, 
under his command and that of the marquis of Pefcara. 

They laid fiege to Marfeilles, which, being weakly gar- 
rifoned, they expefted to reduce in a little time : But the 
citizens defended themfelves with fuch valour and obfti- 
nacy, that Bourbon and Pefcara, who heard of the 
French king’s approach with a numerous army, found 
themfelves under a necelfity of raifing the fiege ; and 
they led their forces, weakened, ba/Hed, and dilheartened, 
into Italy. 

Francis might now have enjoyed, in fafety, the glory 
of repulfing all his enemies, in every attempt which 
they had hitherto made for invading his kingdom : But, 
as he received intelligence that the king of England, 
difeouraged by bis former fruitlefs enterprizes, and dif- 
gufied with the emperor, was making no preparations for 
any attempt on Picardy, his ancient ardour feized him 
for the conquefi of Milan ; and, notwithfianding the ad- 
vanced feafon, he was immediately determined, contrary 
to the advice of his wifefi counfcllors, to lead his army 
into Italy. 

He palled the Alps at Mount Cenis, and no foonerap- Thtkinj 
peared in Piedmont than he threw the whole Milanefe 
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intoconfternatlon. The forces of the emperor and Sforza 
retired to Lodi ; and had Francis been fo fortunate as to 
purfje them, they had abandoned that place, and had 
been totally difperfed * ; But his ill fate led him to befiege 
Pavia, a town of confiderable ftrength, well garri- 
foned, and defended by Leyva, one of the braveft officers 
in the Spanifli fervice. Every attempt which the French 
king mad? to gain this important place, proved fruitleft. 
He battered the walls, and made breaches ; but, by the 
vigilance of Leyva, new retrenchments were inftantly 
thrown up behind the breaches : He attempted to divert 
the courfe of the Tcfin, which ran by one fide of the 
city, and defended it ; but an inundation of the river de- 
flroyed, in one night, all the mounds which the foldiers, 
during a long time, and with infinite labour, had been 
eredfing. Fatigue, and the bad fcafon (for it was the 
ilepth of winter), had wafted theFrench army. The impe-r 
rial generals, meanwhile, were not unadfive. Pefcara and 
Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, aflembled forces from all 
quarters. Bourbon, having pawned his jewels, went into 
Germany, and with the money, aided by his perfonal in- 
tereft, levied a body of twelve thoufand Lanfquenets, 
with which he joined the imperialifts. This whole army 
advanced to raife the ftege of Pavia ; and the danger to 
the French became every day more imminent. 

The ftate of Europe was fuch, during that age, that, 
partly from want of commerce and induftry every where, 
except in Jwly and the Low-Countries, partly from the 
extenfive privileges ftill poflefled by the people in all the 
great monarchies, and their frugal maxims jn granting 
money, thp revenues of the princes were extremely nar- 
row, and even the fmall armies, which they kept on foot, 
could not be regularly paid by them. 'Fhc imperial for- 
ces, commanded by Bourbon, Pefcara, and Lannoy, ex- 

(C Gutccurdini^ Hb. i5< Du Eellaj, lib. 2* 
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ceeded not twenty thoufand men ; they were the only **' 

body of troops maintained by the emperor (for he had not s. ^ 
been able to levy any army for the invafion of France, •5*S- 
either on the fide of Spain or Flanders). Yet, fo poor 
was that mighty monarch, that he could tranfmit no 
money for the payment of this army ; and it was chiefly 
the hopes of fharing the plunder of the French camp, 
which had made them advance, and kept them to their 
Aandards. Had Francis raifed the fiege before their ap- 
proach, and retired to Milan, they muft immediately have 
dilbanded ; and he had obtained a complete vidfory, with- 
out danger or bloodlhed. But it was the charadler of this 
monarch to become obftinate in proportion to the diffi- 
culties which he encountered ; and having once faid, that 
he would take Pavia or perifh before it, he was refolved 
rather to endure the utmoft extremities than depart from 
this refolution. 

The imperial generals, after cannonading the French 2+th Feb. 
camp for feveral days, at laft made a general aflault, and pjvU 
broke into the intrenchments. Leyva fallicd from the c>pti*itv ot 
town, and encreafed the confufion among the befiegers. 

The Swifs infantry, contrary to their ufual pradlice, 
behaved in a daftardly manner, and deferted their port. 

Francis’s forces were put to rout; and he himfelf, fur- ' 

rounded by his enemies, after fighting with heroic va- 
lour, and killing feven men with his own hand, was, at 
laft, obliged to furrender himfelf prifoner. Almoft the 
whole army, full of nobility and brave officers, either 
perifhed by the fword, or were drowned in the river. 

The few, who efcaped with their lives, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

T HE emperor received this news by Pennalofa, who 
pafled through France by means of a fafe-condu£f 
granted hiiP by the captive king. The moderation 

which 
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CHAP, which he difplayed on this occafion, had it been fincere^ 

^ ‘ . wouid have done him honour. Infiead of rejoicing, 

’5»5* he exprefled fympathy with Francis’s ill fortune, and dif- 
covered his fenfe of thofe calamities to which the greateft 
monarchs are expofed He refufed the city of Madrid 
permlflion to make any public cxpreffions of triumph ; 
and faid that he referved all his exultation till he fhould 
be able to obtain fome vidlory over the infidels. He fent 
orders to his frontier garrifons to commit no hoftilities 
upon France. He fpoke of concluding, immediately, a 
peace on reafonable terms. But all this feenjing mode- 
ration was only hypocrify, fo much the more dangerous 
as it was profound. And he was wholly occupied in 
forming fchcmes how, from this great incident, he might 
draw the utmoft advantage, and gratify that exorbitant 
ambition by which, in all his actions, he was ever go- 
verned. 

The fame Pennalofa, in pafling through France, car- 
ried alfo a letter from Francis to his mother, whom he 
had left regent, and who then refided at Lyons. It con- 
tained only thefe few words, Madam, all is UJl, except our 
honour. The princefs was ftruck with the greatnefs of 
the calamity. She faw the kingdom without a fovereign, 
without an army, without generals, without money ; fur- 
rounded on every fide by implacable and viflorious ene- 
mies: And her chief refource, in her prefent diftrefles, 
were the hopes which flie entertained of peace, and even 
of alTifiance, from the king of England, 

Had the king entered into the war againfi France from 
any concerted political views, it is evident that the vic- 
tory of Pavia, and the captivity of Francis, were the moft 
fortunate incidents that could have befallen him, and the 
only ones that could render his fchemes effectual. While 

>> Vem Hifl. dc Carl. V. 
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the war was carried on in the former feeble manner, with- CHAP, 
out any decifive advantage, he might have been able to . ^ j 

pofiefs himfelf of fome frontier town, or perhaps of a J5»S* 
fmall territory, of which he could not have kept pofleffion, 
without expending much more than its value. By fome 
fignal calamity alone, which annihilated the power of 
France, could he hope to acquire the dominion of confi- 
derable provinces, or difmember that gVeat monarchy, fo 
aft'edtionate to its own government and its own fovereigns. 

But, as it is probable that Henry had never before carried 
his refleclions fo far, he was {larded at this important 
event, and became fenfible of his own danger, as well as 
that of all Europe, from the lofs of a proper counterpoife 
to the power of Charles. Indead of taking advantage, Henry tm- 
therefore, of the diflrefled condition of Francis, he was 
determined to lend him afliftance in his prefent calamities 5 
and, as the glory of generofity, in railing a fallen enemy, 
concurred with his political interells, he hefitatcd the Id’s 
in embracing thefe new meafures. 

Some difgufts alfo had previoufly taken place betweeit 
Charles and Henry, and ftill more between Charles and 
Wolfey; and that powerful minifter waited only for a 
favourable opportunity of revenging the difappointments 
which he had met with. The behaviour of Charles, im- 
mediately after the vitftory of Pavia, gave him occafion to 
revive the king’s jealoufy and fufpicions. The emperor 
fo ill fupported the appearance of moderation, which he 
at firft aflumed, that he had already changed his ufual 
ftyle to Henry ; and, inflead of writing to him with his 
own hand, and fubferibing himfelf your affeiiionate fon and 
coufm ; he didlated his letters to a fecretary, and fimply 
fubferibed himfelf Charles^. Wolfey alfo perceived a 
diminution in the carefles and profeiTions with which the 
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C H A p. I emperor’s letters to hint were formerly loaded ; and this 
. laft imprudence, proceeding from the intoxication of fuc- 

>5»5- probably more dangerous to Charles’s interefts 

than the other. 

Henry, though immediately determined to embrace 
new meafures, was careful to fave appearances in the 
change; and hccaufed rejoicings to be everywhere made, 
on account of the vidory of Pavia, and the captivity of 
Francis. He publicly difmifled a French envoy, whom 
he had formerly allowed, notwithftanding the war, to re- 
Jide at London’' : But, upon the regent of France’s fub- 
iniflive applications to him, he again opened a correfpond- 
ence with her ; and, befides afluring her of his frienJfliip 
and protection, he exadled a promife that fhe never would 
confent to the difmembering of any province from the mo- 
narchy for her fon’s ranfom. With the emperor, how- 
ever, he put on the appearance of vigour and enterprize ; 
and in order to have a pretence for breaking with him, he 
difpatched Tonftal, bifliop of London, to Madrid, with 
propofals for a powerful invafion of France. He re- 
ijuired that Charles fhould immediately enter Guienne, 
at the head of a great army, in order to put him in pof- 
feffion of that province ; and he demanded the payment 
of large Aims of money, which that prince had borrowed 
from him in his laft vifit at London. He knew that the 
emperor was in no condition of fulfilling either of thefe 
demands ; and that he had as little inclination to make 
him maftcr of fuch confiderabic territories upon the fron- 
tiers of Spain. 

Tonstal, likewife, after his arrival at Madrid, in- 
formed his mafter that Charles, on his part, urged feveral 
complaints againft England ; and, in particular, was dif- 
plcafed with Henry, becaufe laft year he had neither con- 
i' Du Bella)'. IW. 3. Stowe, p. *21. Baker, p, 273. 
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tlnued his monthly payments to Bourbon, nor invaded 
Picardy, according to his ftipdlations, Tonftal added, ■ f 

that, inftead of exprefling an intention to efpoufe Mary ’S»S* 
when fhe Ihould be of age, the emperor had hearkened to 
propofals for marrying his niece Ifabella, princefs of Por- 
tugal ; and that he had entered into a feparate treaty with 
Francis, and feemed determined to reap alone all the ad- 
vantages of the fuccefs with which fortune had crowned 
his arms, 

T HE king, influenced by all thefe motives, concluded, 30th Aug, 
at Moore, his alliance with the regent of France, and 
engaged to procure her fon his liberty on reafonable con- 
ditions': The regent alfo, in another treaty, acknow- 
ledged the kingdom Henry’s debtor for one million eighc 
hundred thoufand crowns, to be difeharged in half- 
yearly payments of fifty thoufand crowns : After which 
Henry was to receive, during life, a yearly penfion of 
a hundred thoufand. A large prefent of a hundred thou- 
fand crowns was alfo made to Wolfey, for his good of- 
fices, but covered under the pretence of arrears due on 
the penfion granted him for relinquifhing the adminiftra- 
tion of Tournay. 

Meanwhile, Henry, forefccing that this treaty with 
France might involve him in a war with the emperor, was 
alfo determined to fill his treafury by impofitions upon 
his own fubjedts ; and, as the parliament had difeovered 
fome reludlance in complying with his demands, he fol- 
lowed, as is believed, the counfel of Wolfey, and refolved 
to make ufe of his prerogative alone for that purpofe. 

He iflued commiflions to all the counties of Eneland for Dlfconttn-i 
levying four (hillings in the pound upon the clergy, 
three (hillings and four pence upon the laity; and fo 
, uncontroulable did he deem his authority, that he took 
no care to cover, as formerly, this arbitrary exaction, 

* Du Tilkfj RccucU jci Tnites dc Leonard, tom. a, HerVert. 
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^ under the /lender pretence of a loan. But he foon 

s.i — found that he had prefuined too far on the paflivc fub- 
'5*5* miflion of his fubjeifls. The people, dilpleafed with an 
exadlion beyond what was ufually levied in thofe days, 
and farther difgufted with the illegal method of impofiiig 
it, broke out in murmurs, complaints, oppofition to the 
commiilioners ; and their refractory difpofition threaten- 
ed a general infurredtion. Henry had the prudence to 
itop fhort in that dangerous path into which he had 
entered. He fent letters to all the counties j declaring 
tiiat he meant no force by this laft impofition, and that 
he would take nothing from his fubjedls but by way of 
httuvolenct. He flattered himfclf that his condefcenfion, 
in employing that difguife, would fatisfy the people, and 
that no one would dare to render himfclf obnoxious to 
royal authority, by refufing any payment required of 
him in this manner. But the fpirit of oppofition, once 
roufed, could not fo eafily be quieted at pleafure. A 
lawyer in the city, objedling tlie flatute of Richard III. 
by which benevolences were for ever abolifhed, it was 
replied by the court, that Richard, being an ufurper, and 
his parliament a fadlious aflembly, his ilatutes could not 
bind a lawful and ahfolute monarch, who held his crown 
by hereditary right, and needed not to court the favour 
of a licentious populace". The judges even went fo 
far as to aiHrm pofitively, that the king might exadl, by 
commiflion, any fum he pleafed ; and the privy council 
gave a ready aflent to this decree, which annihilated the 
moft valuable privilege of the people, and rendered all 
their other privileges precarious. Armed with fuch for- 
midable authority, of royal prerogative and a pretence of 
law, Wolfey fent for the mayor of London, and defired 
to know what he was willing to give for the fupply of 
his majefty’s neceiUties. The mayor feemed defirous, 
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before he Ihould declare himfelf, to confult the common chap. 

XXIX 

council : But the cardinal required that he and all the . ' ‘ , 

aldermen fhould feparately confer with himfelf about the «5JS. 
benevolence ; and he eluded, by that means, the danger 
of a formed oppofition. Matters, however, went not fo 
fmoothly in the country. An infurredlion was begun in 
fome places ; but, as the people were not headed by any 
confiderable perfon, it was eafy for the duke of Suffolk, 
and the earl of Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, by em- 
ploying perfuafion and authority, to induce the ring- 
leaders to lay down their arms and furrender themfelves 
prifoners. The king, finding it dangerous to punifh 
criminals engaged in fo popular a caufe, was determined, 
notwithftanding his violent imperious temper, to grant 
them a general pardon ; and he prudently imputed their 
guilt, not to their want of loyalty or affedlion, but to 
their poverty. The offenders were carried before the 
ftar-chamber ; where, after a fevere charge brought 
againft them by the king’s council, the cardinal faid, 

“ That, notwithftanding their grievous offence, the king, 

“ in confideration of their neceflities, had granted them 
“ his gracious pardon, upon condition that they would 
“ find furcties for their future good behaviour.” But, 
they replying that they had no fureties, the cardinal 
firft, and after him the duke of Norfolk, faid, that 
they would be bound for them. Upon which they were 
difmifled". 

These arbitrary impofitions being imputed, though on 
what grounds is unknown, to the counfcls of the cardi- 
}ial,encreafed the general odium under which he laboured ; 
and the clemency of the pardon, being aferibed to the king, 
was confidered as an atonement, on his part, for the illegality 
of the meafure. But Wolfey, fupported both by royal and 
papal authority, proceeded, without fcruple, to violate all 

^ Heibnt. Hull. ^c«we, p. (15. Hollin^ihed. p, 891. 
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^ XXP'*”' privileges, which, during that age, were much 

^ niore facred than civil ; and, having once prevailed in that 

^S-S- unufual attempt of fuppreffing fome monafleries, he kept 
all the reft in awe, and exercifcd over them an arbitrary 
jurifdiclion. By his commilHon as legate, he was im- 
powercd to vifit them, and reform them, and chaftife 
their irregularities ; and he employed his ufual agent, 
Allen, in the exercife of this authority. The religious 
houfes were obliged to compound for their guilt, real or 
pretended, by paying large fums to the cardinal or his 
deputy ; and this oppreflion was carried fo far that it 
reached, at laft, the king’s ears, which were not commonly 
open to complaints againft his favourite. Wolfey had 
built a fplcndid palace at Hampton-court, which he pro- 
bably intended, as well as that of York-place in Weft- 
minftcr, for his own refidence; but, fearing the encreafe 
of envy on account of this magnificence, and, defirous to 
appeafe the king, he made him a prefent of the building, 
and told him that, from the firft, he had eredled it for 
his ufe. 

The abfolutc authority poflefled by the king, rendered 
his domeftic government, both over his people and his 
minifters, eafy and expeditious : The condudl of foreign 
affairs alone required effort and application ; and they 
were now brought to fuch a fituation, that it vVas no 
longer fafe for England to remain entirely neutral. The 
feigned moderation of the emperor was of fhort duration ; 
and it was foon obvious to all the world that his great 
dominions, far from gratifying his ambition, were only re- 
garded as the means of acquiring" an empire more extenfive. 
The terms which he demanded of his prifoner were fuch 
as muft for ever have annihilated the power of France, 
and deftroyed the balance of Europe. Thefe terms were 
propofed to Francis foon after the battle of Pavia, while 
he was detained in Pizzichitone ; and, as he had hitherto 
trufted loincwhat to the emperor’s generofity, the difap- 

pointment 
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pointment excited in his bteaft the moft lively indigna- 
tion. He faid, that he would rather live and die a . 
prifoner, than agree to difmcmber his kingdom ; and 
that, even were he fo bafe as to fubmit to fuch conditions, 
bis fubjefls would never permit him to carry them into 
execution. 

Francis was encouraged to perfift in demanding 
more moderate terms, by the favourable accounts which 
he heard of Henry’s difpofitions towards him, and of the 
alarm which had feized all the chief powers in Italy 
upon his defeat and captivity. He was uneafy, however, 
to be fo far diftant from the emperor, with whom he 
muft treat; and he expreflH his defire (which was com- ^ ' 
plied with) to be removed to Madrid, in ’hopes that a 
perfonal interview would operate in his favour, and that 
Charles, if not influenced by his minifters, might be 
found poflefled of the fame franknefs of difpofition by 
which he himfelf was diftinguifhed. He was foon con- 
vinced of his miftake. Partly from want of exercife, 
partly from reflexiops on his prefent melancholy fitua- 
tion, he fell into a languilhing illnefs; which begat 
apprehenfions in Charles, left the death of his captive 
ftiould bereave him of all thofe advantages which he 
purpofed to extort from him. He then paid him a vifit 
in the caftlc of Madrid ; and as he approached the bed 
in which Francis lay, the fick monarch called to him, 

“ You come. Sir, to vifit your prifoner.” “ No,” 
replied the emperor, " I come to vifit my brother, and 
“ my friend, who fhall foon obtain his liberty.” He 
foothed his afflidlions with many fpeeches of a like na- 
ture, which had fo good an cfFecI, that the king daily 
recovered"; and thenceforth employed himfelf in con- 
certing with the minifters of the emperor the terms of 
bis treaty. 

• Herbert) De Vera, Sandenl. 

Voi.. IV. F At 
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CHAP. At laft the emperor, dreadin? a general combination 
. ' ' f againft him, was wHling to abate fomewhat of his rigour ; 

1516. and the treaty of Madrid was figned, by which, it was 
14th Jao. jjQpp(j^ Pjjj vi'ould be finally put to the differences 
between thefe great monarchs. The principal condition 
was the reftoring of Francis’s liberty, and the delivery 
of fiis two eldclt fons as hoftages to the emperor for the 
ceffion of Burgundy : If any difficulty Ihould afterwards 
occur in the execution of this laft article, from the oppo- 
fition of the ftates cither of France or of that province, 
Francis ftipulated, that, in fix weeks time, he fhould return 
to his priibn, and remain there till the full performance 
of the treaty. There were many other articles in this 
famous convention, all of them extremely feverc upon 
the captive monarch ; and Charles difeovered evidently 
his intention of reducing Italy, as well as France, to 
fuhjcclion and dependance. 

, Many of Charles’s minifters forefaw that Francis, 
how folemn foever the oaths, promifes, and proteftations 
exadlcd of him, never would execute a treaty fo difad- 
vantageous, or rather ruinous and deftrudfive, to him- 
fclf, his pofterity, and his country. By putting Burgundy, 
they thought, into the emperor’s hands, he gave his power- 
ful enemy an entrance into the heart of the kingdom : By 
facrincing his allies in Italy, he deprived himfelf of fo- 
reign alhilance; and arming his oppreffor with the wholgt 
force and wealth of that opulent country, rendered him 
abfolutcly irrefiftible. To thefe great views of intereft 
were added the motives, no lefs cogent, of paffion and 
refcntinent; while Francis, a prince who piqued him- 
felf on generofity, reflected on the rigour with which he 
Imd been treated during his captivity, and the fevere 
terms which had been exadled of him for the recovery 
of his liberty. It was alfo forefeen, that the emula- 
tion and rivalihip which had fo long fubllfted between 
y thefe 
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Ihefe two monarchs, would make him feel the flronscfl H'/> P. 
reludlance on yielding the fuperiority to an antagonifl; . ‘ . 

who, by the whole tenor of his condudt, he would be is;6- 
apt to think, had fhewn himfelf fo little worthy of that 
advantage which fortune, and fortune alone, had put 
into his hands. His minifters, his friends, his fubjedts, 
his allies, would be fure, w'ith one voice, to inculcate 
on him, that the firft object of a prince was the pre- 
fervation of his people j and that the laws of honour, 
which, with a private man, ought to be abfolutely fu- 
preme, and fuperior to all interefts, were, with a fove- 
reign, fubordinate to the great duty of enfuring the fafety 
of his country. Nor could it be imagined that Francis 
would be fo romantic in his principles, as not to hearken 
to a cafuiftry which was fo plaufible in itfelf, and which 
fo much flattered all the pallions by w'hich, either as a 
prince or a man, he was ftrongly adtuated. 

Francis, on entering his own dominions, delivered ,jthMirch, 
his two cldeft fons as hoftages into the hands of the 
Spaniards. He.mounted a Turkifh horfe, and immedi- Ubtny. 
ately putting him to the gallop, he waved his hand, and 
cried aloud feveral times, I am yet a iing. He foon 
reached Bayonne, where he was joyfully received by the 
regent and his w’hole court. He immediately wrote to 
Henry; acknowledging that to his good offices alone he 
owed his liberty, and protefting that he fliould be en- 
tirely governed , by his counfels in all tranfadlions with 
the emperor. When the Spanilh envoy demanded his 
ratification of the treaty of Madrid, now that he had 
fully recovered his liberty, he declined the propofal, 
under colour that it was previoufly necefliiry to aflcmblc 
the States both of France and of Burgundy, and to ob- 
tain their confent. The States of Burgundy foon met ; 
and declaring againft the claufe which contained an en- 
gagement for alienating their province, they expreffeJ 

F 2 their 
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CHAP, their refolution of oppofing, even by force of arms, the 

YViy 1 i o y ^ 

. execution of fo ruinous and unjuft an article. The Im- 

>5*6. perial minifter then required that Francis, in conformity 
to the treaty of Madrid, ftiould now return to his prlfbn j 
but the French monarch, inftead of complying, made 
public the treaty which, a little before, he had fecretly 
*ad M*y. concluded at Cognac, againft the ambitious fchemcs and 
ufurpations of the emperori’. 

The pope, the Venetians, and other Italian ftates, 
■who were deeply intercfted in thefe events, had been held 
in the moft anxious fufpence with regard to the rcfolu- 
tions which Francis fhould take after the recovery of 
his liberty; and Clement, in particular, who fufpedted 
that this prince would never execute a treaty fo hurtful 
to his interefts, and even deftruiSlive of his independency, 
had very frankly offered him a difpenfation from all his 
oaths and engagements. Francis remained not in fuf- 
|>ence, but entered immediately into the confederacy 
propofed to him. It was ftipujated by that king, the 
pope, the Venetians, the Swifs, the Florentines, and the 
duke of Milan, among other articles, that they would 
oblige the emperor to deliver up the two young princes 
of France on receiving a reafonable fum of money; 
and to reftore Milan to Sforza, without farther condi- 
tion or incumbrance. The king of England was invited 
to accede, not only as a contraifting party, but as pro- 
tciftor of the holy league, fo it was called : And if Naples 
fhould be conquered from the emperor, in profecution of 
this confederacy, it was agreed that Henry fhould enjoy 
, a principality in that kingdom of the yearly revenue of 

30,000 ducats; And that cardinal VVolfey, in confidera- 
tion of the fervices which he had rendered to Chriftendom, 
fhould alfo, in fuch an event, be put in pofteihon of a 
revenue of 10,000 ducats. 

p CtticcUrdioi) Ub. 17* 
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Francis was defirous that the- appearance of this chap. 
great confederacy (hould engage the emperor to relax ‘ ^ 

fomewhat in the extreme rigour of the treaty of Madrid ; 
and while he entertained thefe hopes, he was the more 
remifs in his warlike preparations ; nor did he fend iri 
due time reinforcement to his. allies in Italy. The 
duke of Bourbon had got poflellion of the whole Mi- 
lanefc, of which the emperor intended to grant him the 
inveftiture ; and having levied a confiderable army in 
Germany, he became formidable to all the Italian poten- 
tates; and not the Icfs fo, becaufe Charles, diftitute, as 
ufual, of money, had not been able to remit any pay to 
the forces. The general was extremely beloved by 
his troops ; and, in order to prevent thofe mutinies which 
were ready to break out every moment, and which their 
alFeflion alone for him had hitherto retrained, he led 
them to Rome, and promifed to enrich them by the 
plunder of that opulent city. His was himfelf killed as 6tb May. 
he was planting a fcaling-ladder againll the walls; but his 
foldiers, rather enraged than difeouraged by his death, 
mounted to the aflault with the utmoft valour, and Stekof 
entering the city fword in hand, exercifed all thofe bru- 
talities which may be expelled from ferocity excited by 
refiftance, and from infolence which takes place when that 
refinance is no more. This renowned city, expofed, by 
her renown alone, to fo many calamities, never endured, 
in any age, even from the barbarians, by whom fhe was 
often fubdued, fuch indignities as Ihe was now com- 
pelled to fuffer. The unrellrained maffacre and pillage, 
which continued for feveral days, were the leaft ills to 
which the unhappy Romans were expofed’. Whatever 
was refpedlable in modefty, or facred in religion, feemed 
but the more to provoke the infults of the foldiery. Vir- 
gins fuiFered violation in the arms of their parents, and 



S Guicciardini, lib. iS. BelUy. Stowe, p. J17. 
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CHAP, upon thofe very altars to which they had fled for pro- 

. ^ tefiion. Aged prelates, after enduring every indignity, 

1527. and even every torture, were thrown into dungeons, and 
menaced with the moft cruel death, in order to make 
them reveal their fecret treafures, or purchafe liberty by 
exorbitant ranfoms. Clement himfelf, who had trufted 
for protection to the facrednefs of his charadler, and nc- 
gleilcd to make his efcape in time, was taken captive ; 
and found that his dignity’, which procured him no re- 
gard from the Spanifti foldiers, did but draw on him the 
infolcnt mockery of the German, who, being generally 
attached to the Lutheran principles, were plcafed to gra- 
tify their animofity by the abafement of the fovereign 
pontiff. 

When intelligence of this great event was conveyed 
to the emperor, that young prince, habituated to hypo- 
crify, exprefl'cd the moft profound forrow for the fuccefs 
of his arms: He put himfelf and all his court in mourn- 
ing: He flopped the rejoicings for the birth of his fon 
Philip : And knowing that every artifice, however grofs, 
is able, when feconded by authority, to impofe upon the 
people, he ordered prayers, during feveral months, to be 
put up in the churches for the pope’s liberty ; which, all 
jiien knew, a letter under his hand could in a moment 
have procured. 

, The concern exprefled by Henry and Francis for the 
calamity of their ally was more fincere. Thefe two 
monarchs, a few days before the fack of Rome, had 
concluded a treaty’ at Weftminfter, in which, befides 
renewing former alliances, they agreed to fend ambafla- 
dors to Charles, requiring him to accept of two millions 
of crowns as the ranfom of the French princes, and to 
repay the money borrowed from Henry ; and in cafe of 
pcfufal, the ambafladors, attended by heralds, were ordered 
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to denounce war a?a!nft him. This war it was agreed chap. 

o . ® XXIX. 

to profecute in the Low Countries, with an army of . 

thirty thoufand infantry, and fifteen hundred men at *S»7- ^ 

arms, two-thirds to be fupplied by I'rancis, the reft by 
Henry. And, in order to ftrengthen the alliance be- 
tween the princes, it was ftipulated that either Francis 
or his fon, the duke of Orleans, as fliould afterwards be 
agreed on, fhould efpoufe the princefs Mary, Henry’s 
daughter. No fooner did the monarchs receive intelli- 
gence of Bourbon’s enterprise, than they changed, by a 
new treaty, the fcene of the projedled war from the Ne- 19th M.y. 
thcrlands to Italy ; and hearing of the pope’s captivity, 
they were farther ftimulated to undertake the war with mb July, 
vigour for reftoring him to liberty., Wolfey himfelf 
crofied the fea, in order to have an interview with 
Francis, and to concert meafures for that purpofe ; and 
he difplayed all that grandeur and magnificence with 
which he was fo much intoxicated. He was attended 
by a train of a thoufand horfe. The cardinal of Lor- 
raine, and the chancellor Alen^on, met him at Boulogne : 

Francis himfelf, befides granting to that haughty pre- 
late the power of giving, in every place where he came, 
liberty to all prifoners, made a journey as far as Amiens 
to meet him, and even advanced fome miles from the 
town, the more to honour his reception. It was here 
ftipulated, that the duke of Orleans Ihould efpoufe the 
princefs Mary ; and as the emperor feemed to be taking 
fome fteps towards aflembling a general council, the 
two monarchs agreed not to acknowledge it ; but, during 
the interval of the pope’s captivity, to govern the 
churches in their refpedlive dominions, by their own 
authority. Wolfey made fome attempts to get his Ic- 
gantine power extended over France, and even over 
Germany •, but finding his efforts fruitlefs, he was 
F 4 obliged. 
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c obliged, though with great reludlance, to defift from thefa 

■ ■ ambitious enterprizes*. 

^ 'S»7 - The more to cement the union between thefe prince?, 
ijih Sept. ^ treaty was, feme time after, concluded at London; 

in which Henry agreed finally to renounce all claims to 
the crown of France; claims which might now, indeed, 
be deemed chimerical, but which often ferved as a pre- 
tence for exciting the unwary Englifli to wage war upon 
L'lttuewiib the French nation. As a return for this conceffion, 
France, francis bound himfelf and his fucceflbrs to pay for ever 
fifty thoufand crowns a year to Henry and his fucceflbrs ; 

> and that greater folemnity might be given to this treaty, 

it was agreed that the parliaments and great nobility of 
both kingdoms fhould give their aflent to it. The mare- 
fchal Montmorency, accompanied by many perfons of 
diflinflion, and attended by a pompous equipage, was 
fent over to ratify the treaty ; and was received at London 
with all the parade which fuited the folemnity of the oc- 
cafion. 7'hc terror of the emperor’s greatnefs had extin- 
guifhed the ancient animofity between the nations ; and 
Spain, during more than a century, became, though a 
more dillant power, the chief obje<ff of jealoufy to tlvc 
Englifli. 

This cordial union between France and England, 
though it added influence to the joint embalfy which 
they font to the emperor, was not able to bend that mo- 
narch to fpbmit entirely to the conditions infifled on by 
the allies. He departed indeed from his demand of Bur- 
gundy as the ranfom of the French princes; but he re- 
quired, previoufiy to their liberty, that Francis fliould 
evacuate Genoa, and all the fortrefles held by him in 
Italy : And he declared his intention of bringing Sforza 
to a trial, and confifeating the dutchy of Milan, on ac- 

I Burnpt, bock ]. col. la, 13. 
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count of his preteiided treafon. The Enghfh and French *’• 

heralds, therefore, according to agreement, declared war y j 

againft him, and fet him at defiance. Charles anfwered ’i’?' 
the Engiilh herald with moderation ; but to the French, 
he reproached his mailer with breach of faith, reminded 
him of the private converfation which had palled be- 
tween them at Madrid before their reparation, and of- 
fered to prove, by fingle combat, that he had added dif- 
honourably. Francis retaliated this challenge by giv- 
ing Charles the lie ; and, after demanding feciirity of the 
field, he offered to maintain his caufe by fingle combat. 

Many medages palled to and fro between them j but 
though both princes were undoubtedly brave, the intend- 
ed duel never took place. The French and Spaniards, 
during that age, zealoully difputed which of the mo- 
narchs incurred the blame of this failure } but all men of 
moderation every where lamented the power of fortune, 
that the prince the more candid, generous, and lincerc, 

Ihould, by unhappy incidents, have been reduced to fo 
cruel a fituation, that nothing but his violation of treaty 
could preferve his people, and that he mull ever after, 
without being able to make a proper reply, bear to be re- 
proached with breach of promife by a rival, inferior to 
him both in honour and in virtue. 

But though this famous challenge between Charles 
and Francis had no immediate confequence with regard 
to thefe monarchs themfelvcs, it produced a confiderable 
alteration on the manners of the age. The prailice of 
challenges and duels, which had been part of the ancient 
barbarous jurifprudence, which was Hill preferved on very 
folemn occalions, and which was fometimes countenanced 
by the civil magiftrate, began thenceforth to prevail in 
the moll trivial incidents ; and men, on any affront or 
injury, thought themfelves entitled, or even required in 
honour, to talte revenge on th«ir enemies, by openly 

vindicating 
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their right in fingle combat. Thefe abfurd, 
^ ‘ P though generous maxims, flicd much of the beft blood in 

J5»7- Chriflendom during more than two centuries ; and not- 
withftanding the feverity of law, and authority of reafon. 



fuch is the prevailing force of cuftom, they arc far from 



being as yet entirely exploded. 
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C H A P. XXX. 


• 


Scruples concerning the king's marriage The king 

enters into theje Jcrtvples Anne Boleyn 

Henry applies to the prfe for a divorce ’The 

pope favourable The emperor threatens him 

The pope's ambiguous conduEl The caufe 

evoked to Rome— —Wolf ey' s fall Commence- 

ment of the reformation in England Foreign 

affairs Woljey's death A parliament 

Progrefs of the Reformation A parliament— 

King's final breach with Rome A parliament. 




TWT Otwithstanding the fubtniflive deference paid 
to papal authority bcibre the reformation, the 


CHAP, 

XXX. 

— A 


marriage of Henry with Catherine of Arragon, his bro- 151J, 
ther’s widow, had not parted without much fcruple and ■ 

' concerning 

difficulty. The prejudices of the people were in general the king’i 
bent againft a conjugal union between fuch near rela- "'"'“S'* 
tions ; and the late king, though he had betrothed his fon, 
when that prince was biit twelve years of age, gave 
evident proofs of his intention to take afterwards a proper 
opportunity of annulling the contradl'. He ordered the 
young prince, as foon as he came of age, to enter a pro- 
teftation againft the marriage" ; and on his death-bed he 
charged him, as his laft injuniftion, not to finifli an alli- 
ance, fo unufual, and expofed to fuch infuperable objec- 


^ Monfon-s Apomaii9| p« u Morfo’^, p. 13, Heylin’i 

Q^’een p. i. 

tions^ 
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1527. 



The ktng 
into 
th»-fe fcnj- 

plet. 



After the king’s acceflion, fome members of the 
privy council, particularly Warham, the primate, openly 
declared againft the refolution of completing the mar- 
riage ; and though Henry’s youth and diflipation kept 
him, during fome time, from entertaining any fcruples 
with regard to the meafure which he had embraced, there 
happened incidents fufiicient to roufe his attention, aiid 
to inform him of the fentiments generally entertained on 
that fubjeiS. The flates of Caftile had oppofed the em- 
peror Charles’s efpoufals with Mary, Henry’s daughter; 
and, among other objedlions, had infifted on the illegiti- 
mate birth of the young princes And when the ne- 
gociations were afterwards opened with France, and 
mention was made of betrothing her to Francis or the 
duke of Orleans, the bilhop of Tarbe, the French ambaf- 
lador, revived the fame objerSion*. But though thefe 
events naturally raifed fome doubts in Henry’s mind, 
there concurred other caufes, which tended much toen- 
creafe his rennorfe, and render his confcience more fcru- 
pulous. 

The queen was older than the king by no lefs than 
fix years ; and the decay of her beauty, together with 
particular infirmities and difeafes, had contributed, not- 
withftanding her blamelefs charadcr and deportment, to 
render her perfon unacceptable to him. Though fhc had 
borne him feveral children, they all died in early infancy, 
except one daughter ; and he was the more {truck with 
this misfortune, becaufe the curfe of being childlefs is the 
very threatening, contained in the Mofaical law, againft 
thofe who efpoufe their brother’s widow. The fucceflion 
too of the crown was a confideration that occurred to every 



« Lord Herbert, Fiddes'e life of Wolfey* 
T9». 20J. Hc|Ln, p. 3. 
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one, whenever the lawful nefs of Henry’s marriage was call- ' 
ed in queftion ; and it was apprehended, that if doubts of 
Mary’s legitimacy concurred with the weaknefs of her 
fex, the king of Scots, the next heir, would advance his 
pretenfions, and might throw the kingdom into con- 
fufion. The evils, as yet recent, of civil wars and 
convulfions, arifing from a difputed title, made great im- 
prefSon on the minds of men, and rendered the people 
univerfally defirous of any event which might obviate fo 
irreparable a calamity. And the king was thus impelled, 
both by his private palEons, and by motives of pub- 
lic intereft, to feek the diflblution of his inaufpi- 
cious, and, as it was elleemed, unlawful marriage with 
Catherine. 

Henry afterwards affirmed, that his fcruples arofe en- 
tirely from private refledlion ; and that, on confulting his 
confellbr, the bifbop of Lincoln, he found the prelate 
poUefled with the fame doubts and difficulties. The king 
himfelf, being fo great a cafuift and divine, next pro- 
ceeded to examine the queftion more carefully by his own 
learning and ftudy ; and having had recourfe to Thomas 
of Aquine, he obferved that this celebrated dodlor, whole 
authority was great in the church, and abfolute with him, 
had treated of that very cafe, and had exprefsly declared 
againft the lawfulnefs of fuch marriages y. The prohibi- 
tions, faid Thomas, contained in Leviticus, and among 
the reft, that of marrying a brother’s widow, are moral, 
eternal, and founded on a divine fandlion ; and though 
the pope maydifpenfe with the rules of the church, the 
laws of God cannot be fet afide by any authority kfs than, 
that which enabled them. The archbilhop of Canter- 
bury was then applied to; and he was required to confult 
his brethren : All the prelates of England, except Fiftier, 



7 Burnet, Fiddei. 
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Anne Bo 
kjo* 



C P. bifliop of Rochefter, unanimoufly declared, undef their 
hand and fcal, that they deemed the king’s marriage un- 
lawful*. Wolfey alfo fortified the king’s fcruples*; 
partly with a view of promoting a total breach with the 
emperor, Catherine’s nephew; partly defirous of con- 
ne£ling the king more clofely with Francis, by marrying 
him to the dutchefs of Alen^on, filler to that monarch ; 
and perhaps too fomewhat difgufted with the queen her- 
felf, who had reproved him for certain freedoms, unbe- 
fitting his charadlcr and ftation'". But Henry was carried 
forward, though perhaps not at firft excited, by a motive 
more forcible than even the fuggeflions of that powerful 
favourite. 

Anke Bolcvn, who lately appeared at court, had been 
appointed maid of honour to the queen ; and having had 
frequent opportunities of being feen by Henry, and of 
converfing with him, Ihe had acquired an entire afeendant 
over his alFcdlions. This young lady, whofe grandeur and 
misfortunes have rendered her fo celebrated, was daughter 
of Sir Thomas Boleyn, who had been employed by the 
king in feveral emba/lies, and who was allied to all the 
principal nobility in the kingdom. His wife, mother to 
Anne, was daughter of the duke of Norfolk ; his own 
mother was daughter of the carl of Ormond ; his grand- 
father Sir Gcoft'ry Boleyn, who had been mayor of Lon- 
don, had efpoufed one of the daughters and co-heirs of 
lord Haftings '. Anne herfelf, though then in very early 
youth, had been carried over to Paris by the king’s filler, 
when the princefs efpoufed Lewis XII. of Franee; and 
upon the demife of that monarch, and the return of his dow- 
ager into England, this damfel, whofe accomplilhments, 
even in her tender years, were always much admired, was 



s Burnet, vol. i. p. 38. Stowe, p. 548* ^ Le Grand, toI. iii. 
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retalned in the fervice of Claude, queen of France, fpoufe chap. 

‘ XXX 

to Francis; and, after the death of that princefs, (he , . ' j 

pafled into the family of the dutchefs of Alen^on, a wo- 1517, 
man of fingular meric. The exait time when fhe re- 
turned to England is not certainly known ; but it was 
after the king had entertained doubts with regard to the 
lawfulnefs of his marriage with Catherine; if the account 
is to be credited, which he himfelf afterwards gave of that 
tranfa< 3 ion. Henry’s fcruples had made him break off all 
conjugal commerce with the queen ; but as he ftill fup- 
ported an intercourfe of civility and friendfliip with her, 
he had occafion, in the frequent vifits which he paid 
her, to obferve the beauty, the youth, the charms of 
Anne Boleyn. Finding the accomplilhments of her mind 
nowife inferior to her exterior graces, he even entertained 
the defign of raifmg her to the throne ; and was the more 
confirmed in this refolution, when he found that her 
virtue and modefty prevented all hopes of gratifying his 
palfion in any other manner. As every motive, therefore, 
of inclination and policy, feemed thus to concur in making 
the king defirous of a divorce from Catherine, and as his 
profpedt of fuccefs was inviting, he refolved to make ap- 
plication to Clement, and he fent Knight, his fecretary, 
to Rome for that purpofe. 

That he might not Ihock the haughty claims of the Hmrytp. 
pontiff, he refolved not to found the application on any 
general doubts concerning the papal power to permit mar- divorce, 
riage in the nearer degrees of confanguinity ; but only 
to infill on particular grounds of nullity in the bull, which 
Julius had granted for the marriage of Henry and Cathe- 
rine. It was a maxim in the court of Rome, that, if the 
pope be furprifed into any conceflion, or grant any indul- 
gence upon falfe fuggeftions, the bull may afterwards be 
annulled ; and this pretence had ufually been employed 
\yherever one pope had recalled any deed, executed by 

any 
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c P. any of his predeceffbrs. But Julius’s bull, when ex-* 

t . amined, afforded abundant rtlatterof this kind; and any 

»S^7- uibunal, favourable to Henry, needed not want a fpe- 
crous colour for gratifying him in his applications for x 
divorce. It was faid in the preamble, that the bull had 
been granted upon his felicitation ; though it was known, 
that, at that time, he was under twelve years of age ; It 
was alfo affirmed, as another motive for the bull, that 
the marriage was requifite, in order to preferve peace be- 
tween the two crowns; though it is certain, that there 
was not then any ground or appearance of quarrel between 
them, Thefc falfe premifes in Julius’s bull feemed to 
afford Clement a fufficient reafon or pretence for anruil- 
ling it, and granting Henry a difpenfation for a fecond 
marriage 

The pope BoT though the pretext for this indulgence had been 
fifouiabie. plaufiblc, the pope was in fuch a fftuation, that he 
bad the ftrongeft motives to embrace every opportunity of 
gratifying the Englifh monarch. He was then a prifoner 
in the bands of the emperor, and had no hopes of reco- 
vering his liberty on any reafonable terms, except by the 
efforts of the league, which Henry had formed with 
Francis and the Italian powers, in order to oppofe the 
ambition of Charles. When the Englllh fecretary, 
therefore, folicited him in private, he received a very 
favourable anfwer; and a difpenfation was forthwith 
promifitd to be granted to his mafter'. Soon after, 
the march of a I'rcnch army into Italy, under the com- 
mand of Lautrec, obliged the Imperialiffs to reftore Cle- 
ment to his liberty; and he retired to Orvietto, where 
the fecretary, with Sir Gregory Caflali, the king’s re- 
fident at Rome, renewed their applications to him- 
They ftill found him full of high profeffions of friendfliip, 

< Collifr, Ectlef, Hift. »ol. ii. p. *5. from tke CoU. Lib. Vitel. p. ). 
c Eurnct, vol, i. p. 47* 
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gratitude, and attachment to the king ; but not Co prompt C h^a p. 
in granting his reqUeft as they expedled. The emperor, . ’ » 

who had got intcHigenc'e of Henry’s application to Rome, 
had exadted a promife from the pope, to take no fteps in 
the affair before he communicated them to the Imperial 
minifters ; and Clement, embarrafl'ed by this promife, 
and ftill more overawed by the emperor’s forces in Italy, 
feemed willing to poftpone thofe conceflions defired of 
him by Henry. Importuned, however, by the Englifll 
minifters, he at laft put into their hands a commijjion to 
Wolfey, as legate, in conjundlion with the archbilhop 
of Canterbury, or any other Englifh prelate, to examine 
the validity of the king’s marriage, and of Julius’s dif- 
penfation : He alfo granted them a provifional difpenfa- 
t 'm for the king’s marriage with any other perfon ; and 
promifed to iflue a decretal bull, annulling the marriage 
with Catherine. But he reprefented to them the danger- 
ous confequences which muft enfue td him, if thefe con- 
ceflions fhould come to the emperor’s knowledge ; and he 
conjured them not to publifti thofe papers, or make any 
further ufe of them, till his affairs were in fuch a fituation 
as to fecure his liberty and independence. And his fecret 
advice was, whenever they fhould find the proper time 
for opening the feene, that they fhould prevent all oppo- 
fition, by proceeding immediately to a conclufion, by de- 
claring the marriage with Catherine invalid, and by Henry’s 
inftantly efpoufing fome other petfon. Nor would it be 
fo difficult, he faid, for himfelf to confirm thefe proceed- 
ings, after they were paffed, as previoufly to render them 
Valid, by his confent and authority s* 

When Henry received the commiffion and difpenfa- *518. 
tion from his ambaffadors, and was informed of the pope’s 
advice, he laid the whole before his minifters, and afked 

t Rymtr, *ol. jir. * jy. t Co’.lkr, from Colt. Lib. Vitell. B. lo. 
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** XXX * ' opinion in fo delicate a fituation. The Englllh 

y_ counfellors conlidercd the danger of proceeding in the 

manner pointed out to them. Should the pope refufe to 
ratify a deed, which he might juftly call precipitate and 
irregular, and fhould he difavow the advice wl^ch he 
gave in fo clandeftine a manner, the king would find his 
lecond marriage totally invalidated ; the children, which 
it might bring him, declared illegitimate ; and his mar- 
riage with Catherine more firmly rivetted than ever’’. 
And Henry’s apprehenfions of the pofiibility, or even pro- 
bability, of fuch an event, were much confirmed, when 
he refledled on the charadler and fituation of the fovereign 
pontift'. 

Clement was a prince of excellent judgment, when- 
ever his timidity, to which he was extremely fubjedl, 
allowed him to make full ufe of thofe talents and that 
penetration with which he was endowed *. The capti- 
vity, and other misfortunes, which he had undergone, 
by entering into a league againfi Charles, had fo afFedled 
his imagination, that he never afterwards exerted himfelf 
with vigour in any public meafure; efpecially if the in- 
terefi or inclinations of that potentate fiood in oppofition 
to him. The Imperial forces were, at that time, power- 
ful in Italy, and might return to the attack of Rome, 
which was fiill defencelefs, and expofed to the fame cala- 
mities with which it had already been overwhelmed. 
And befidcs thefe dangers, Clement fancied himfelf ex- 
pofed to perils, which threatened, ftill more immediately, 
his perfon and his dignity. 

Thftmpe- CHARLES, apprized of the timid dlfpofition of the 

rur ihrrai* 1 1 < 

CH9 him. noly father, tnrew out perpetual menaces of fummoning 
a general council ; which he reprefented as necelTary to 
reform the church, and correct thofe enormous abufes, 
which the ambition and avarice of the court of Rome had 

Burnet, vo]. I« p. ^ Father Paul, Ub.i* Guicciardini. 
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introduced into every branch of ecclefladical admini- chap. 
IVration. The power of the fovereign pontiff himfclf, . 

he faid, required limitation ; his conduiSl called aloud for >528. 
amendment j and even his title to the throne, which he 
filled, might juftly be called in queftion. That pope 
had always paffed for the natural fdii of Julian of Me* 
dicis, who was of the- fovereign family of Florence ; 
and though Leo X. his Icinfman^ had declared him legiti- 
mate, upon a pretended promife of marriage between his 
father and mother, few believed that declaration to be 
founded on any juft reafon or authority The canon 
law, indeed, had been entirely filent with regard to the 
promotion of baftards to the papal throne; but, what 
was dill dangerous, the people had entertained a violent 
prepoffellion, that this ftain in the birth of any perfon 
was incompatible with fo holy an office. And in ano- 
ther point, the canon law was exprels and (iofitive, that 
no man, guilty of fimony, could attain that dignity. A 
(evere bull of Julius II, had added new fandlions to this 
law, by declaringj that a fimoniacal ele£lion could not be 
rendered valid, even by a pofterior confent of the cardi- 
nals. But unfortunately Clement had given to cardinal < 

Colonna a billet, containing promifes of advancing that J 

cardinal, in cafe he himfelf fhould attain the papal dig- 
nity by his Concurrence ; And this billet, Colonna, who 
was in entire dependence on the emperor, threatened 
every moment to expofe to public view *. 

While Charles terrified the pope with thefe menaces, 
he alfo allured him by hopes, which were no lefs preva- 
lent over his affe<ftions. At the time when the emperor’s 
forces facked Rome, and reduced Clement to captivity, 
the Florentines, paffionate for their ancient liberty, had 
taken advantage of his diftreffes, and revolting againft 
the family of Medicis, had entirely abolifhed their autho- 

^ FitfaerPau!, lib. 1. t l^ij, 
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c H^A p. rity in Florence, and re-eftabliftied the democracy. The? 
. ' ' f better to protect themfclves in their freedom, they had 

ijiS. entered into the alliance with France, England, and Ve- 
nice, againft the emperor ; and Clement found, that, by 
this intereft, the hands of his confederates were tied from 
adiding him in the reftoration of his family ; the events 
which, of all others, he moll paflionately defired. The 
emperor alone, he knew, was able to elFedi this purpofe ; 
and therefore, whatever profeflions he made of fidelity to 
his allies, he was always, on the lead glimpfe of hope, 
ready to embrace every propofal of a cordial reconcilia- 
tion with that monarch 

These views and intcrclls of the pope were well 
known in England 5 and as the oppofition of the emperor 
to Henry’s divorce was forcleen, both on account of the 
honour and interefts of Catherine his aunt, and the ob- 
vious motive of diftrefling an enemy, it was efieemed dan-* 
gcrous to take any meafure of confequence, in expe£la- 
tion of the fubfequeut concurrence of a man of Clement’s 
character, whofe behaviour always contained fo much 
duplicity, and who was at prefent fo little at his own dil* 
pofal. The fafell meafure feemed to confill in previoully 
engaging him fo far, that he could not afterwards recede, 
and in making ufe of his prefent ambiguity and uncer-r 
tainty, to extort the mod important conceffions from 
him. For this purpofe, Stephen Gardiner, the cardinal’s 
fecretary, and Edward Fox, the king’s almoner, were 
xoth Feb. difpatched to Rome, and w'ere ordered to folicit a cem- 
milTion from the pope, of fuch a nature as would oblige 
him to confirm the fentence of the commiffioners, what- 
ever it fliould be, and difable him, on any aecount, to 
recal the commiffion, or evoke the caufe to Rome”. 

r' Father Paul. [,ord Herbert. Burner, vol. i. p. 89* 

1:. ihe colIef>. Le Crand^ vol, iii. p, 18, Strife, vol* i« p. 93. with Apj^* 
23, 24, S.V. 
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’ 'But the fame reafons, which made the king fo defirous 
of obtaining this conceffion, confirmed the pope in the 
refolution of refufing it : He was flill determined to keep 
the door open for an agreement with the emperor, and 
he made no fcruple of facrificing ail other confiderations 
to a point, which he deemed the moft eflential and im- 
portant to his own fecurity, and to the greatnefs of his 
family. He granted, therefore, a new commiffion, in 
which cardinal Campeggio was joined to Wolfey, for the 
trial of the king’s marriage ; but he could not be pre- 
vailed on to infert the claufe defired of him. And though 
be put into Gardiner’s hand a letter, promifing not to 
recal the prefent commifllon ; this promife was found, 
on examination, to be couched in fuch ambiguous terms, 
as left him ftill the power, whenever he pleafed, of de- 
parting from it 

Campeggio lay under fome obligations to the king ; 
but his dcpendance on the pope was fo much greater, that 
he conformed himfelf entirely to the views of the latter ; 
and though he received his commiffion in April, he de- 
layed his departure under fo many pretences, that it was 
Oftober before he arrived in England. The flrft flep 
which he took, was to exhort the king to defift from the 
profecution of his divorce ; and finding that this counfel 
gave offence, he faid, that his intention was alfo to ex- 
hort the queen to take the vows in a convent, and that . 
hp thought it his duty, previoufly to attempt an amicable 
compofure of all differences i*. The more to pacify the 
king, he fhewed to him, as alfo to the cardinal, the de- 
cretal bull, annulling the former marriage with Catherine ; 
but no entreaties could prevail on him to make any 
other of the king’s council privy to the fecref. In order 
to atone, in fome degree, for this obflinacy, he exprefled 

0 IxM-d Herbert, p. iix* Burnet, p. 59. P Herbert, p. 
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CHAP, to the king and the cardinal, the pope’s great defire of 
1 _ ’ ■ fatisfying them in every reafonable demand ; and in par- 

iSiS. ticular, he fliowed, that their requefl: for fupprelling 
fome more monafteries, and converting them into cathe- 
drals and epifcopal fees, had obtained the confcnc of his 
holinefs 

These ambiguous circumftances, in the behaviour of 
the pope and the legate, kept the court of England in 
fufijenfc, and determined the king to wait with patience 
the ifi'ue of fuch uncertain councils. Fortune, meanwhile, 
feemed to promife him a more fure and expeditious way 
of extricating himfelf from his prefent difficulties. Clcr 
rtent was feized with a dangerous illnefs; and the inr 
trig'jes, for elefting his fucceflbr, 'began already to take 
place among the cardinals. Wolfey, in particular, fup- 
ported by the intereil of England and of France, enter- 
tained hopes of mounting the throne of St. Peter’; and 
it appears, that if a vacancy had then happened, there 
was a probability of his reaching that fummit of his 
ambition. But the pope recovered, though after feve- 
ral rcl.apfes ; and he returned to the fame train of falfe 
and deceitful politics, by which he had hitherto amufed 
the court of England. He ftill flattered Henry with 
profeffions of the moll cordial attachment, and promifed 
him a fudden and favourable ifi'ue to his procefs ; He ftill 
continued his fecret negociations with Charles, and perr 
fevered in the refolution of facrificing all his promifes, 
and all the interefts of the Romifh religion, to the ele- 
vation of his family. Campeggio, who was perfe£lly 
acquainted with his views and intentions, protradied the 
decifion by the mod artful delays ; and gave Clement 
full leifure to adjuft all the terms of his treaty with the 
emperor. 

' Rymer.’vol. xi». p. tjc. Strype, ful. i. p. iic, in. Append. N® nS. 
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The emperor, acquainted with the king’s extreme C 
earneftnefs in this affair, was determined, that he fhould ■ f 

obtain fuccefs by no other means than by an application to 
him, and by deferting his alliance with Francis, which 
had hitherto fupported, againft the fuperior force of Spain, 
the tottering ftate of the French monarchy. He will- 
ingly hearkened, therefore, to the applications of Cathe- 
rine, his aunt ; and promifing her his utmoft prote£lion, 
exhorted her never to yield to the malice and perfecutions 
of her enemies. The queen herfelf was naturally of a 
firm and refolute temper ; and was engaged by every mo- 
tive to perfevere in protefting againft the injuftice to 
which fhe thought herfelf expofed. The imputation of 
inceft, which was thrown upon her marriage with Henry, 
ftruck her with the higheft indignation : The illegiti- 
macy of her daughter, which feemed a necefiary confe- 
quence, gave her the moft juft concern : The reluflance 
of yielding to a rival, who, fhe believed, had fupplanted 
her in the king’s affedlions, was a very natural motive. 

Adluated by all thefe confiderations, Ihe never ceafed fo- 
liciting her nephew’s alfiftance, and earneftly entreating 
an evocation of the caufe to Rome, where alone, fhe 
thought, fhe could expedi juftice. And the emperor, in 
all his negociations with the pope, made the recal of the 
commilHon, which Campeggio and Wolfey exercifed in 
England, a fundamental article*. 

The two legates, meanwhile, opened their court at 
Eondon, and cited the king and queen to appear before king'i mar- 
it. The both prefented themfelves; and the king an- '“S'* 
fwered to his name, when called : But the queen, inftead 
of anfwering to hers, rofe from her feat, and throwing 
herfelf at the king’s feet, made a very pathetic harangue, 
which her virtue, her dignity, and her misfortunes ren- 
dered the more aiFedling. She told him, that fhe was a 

> Hetbtn, p, xa5. Burnet, vol. i. p. 69. 
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c XXX**' dominions, without protedion, writhout 

V - - , council, without alEftance ; expofed to all the injuftice 

which her enemies were pleafed to impofe upon her : 
That flic had quitted her native country, without other 
rcfource than her connexions with him and his family, 
and had expeded that, inftead of fufFerijig thence any 
violence or iniquity, fhe was aflgred in them of a fafe.r 
guard againft every misfortune: That flie bad been his 
wife during twenty years, and would here appeal tohim- 
fclf, whether her affedionate fubmiffion to his will bad 
not merited better treatment, than to be thus, after fo 
long a time, thrown from him with fo much indignity ; 
That fhe was confeious — he himfclf was affured — that 
her virgin honour was yet unflained, when he received 
her into his bed, and that her connexions with his bro- 
. thcr had been carried no farther than the ceremony of 

niarriage : That their parents, the kings of England and 
Spain, were eflecmed the wifefl princes of their time, and 
had undoubtedly aded by the bed advice, when they 
formed the agreement for that marriage, which was now 
reprefented as fo criminal and unnatural : And that fhe 
acquiefeed in their' judgment, and would not fubmit her 
caufc to be tried by a court, whofc dependance on her 
enemies was too vifible, ever to allow her any hopes of 
obtaining from them an equitable or impartial dccifion 
Having fpoken thefe words, fhe rofc, and making the king 
a low reverence, fhe departed from the court, and never 
wopid again appear in it. 

After hep departure, the king did her the juflice to 
acknowledge, that fhe had ever been a dutiful and affec- 
tionate wife, and that the whole fepor of her behaviour 
had been conformable to the flri£feft rules of prpbity and 
honour. He only infilled on his own fcruples with re- 
gard to thp lawfulncfs of thejr marriage ; and he explained 

0 Burnet, vol. j. p. 73. Hill, Stowe, p. 543. 
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the origin, the progrefs, and the foundation of thofe chap. 
doubts, by which he had been fo long and fo violently ■ ‘ j 

agitated. He acquitted cardinal Wolfey from having any 1529. 
hand in encouraging his fcruples ; and he craved a fen« 
tence of the court agreeable to the juftice of his caufe. 

The legates, after citing the queen anew, declared 
her contumacious, notwithftanding her appeal to Rome ; 
and then proceeded to the examination of the caufe. 

The firft point which came before them was the 
proof of prince Arthur’s confummation of his marriage 
with Catherine ; and it muff be confefled, that no 
fironger arguments could reafonably be expected of fuch 
a fa<ft after fo long an interval. The age of the prince, 
who had palled his fifteenth year, the good Rate of 
his health, the long time that ho had cohabited with 
his confort, many of his expreffions to that very purpofe ; 
all thefe circumftances form a violent prefumption in fa- 
vour of the king’s aflertion Henry himfelf, after his 
brother’s death, was not allowed, for fome time, to bear 
the title of prince of Wales, in expe£lation of her preg- 
nancy : The Spanifh ambalTador, in order the better to 
enfure poflelKon of her jointure, had fent over to Spain 
proofs of the confummation of her marriage * : Julius’s 
bull itfelf was founded on the fuppofition that Arthur had 
ptrhaps had knowledge of the princefs : In the very treaty, 
fixing Henry’s marriage, the confummation of the former 
marriage with prince Arthur, is acknowledged on both 
fides)'. Thefe particulars were all laid before the court; 
accompanied with many reafonings concerning the extent 
of the pope’s authority, and againft his power of granting 
a difpenfation to marry within the prohibited degrees. 
Campeggio heard thefe dodlrines with great impatience ; 
and, notwithRanding his refolution to protradl the caufe, 

w Herbert* ^ Burnet, tuI. ii, p« 35, 
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c H A P. he was often tempted to interrupt and filence the kine’s 
^ . counfel, when they infiiled on fuch difagreeable topics. 

•S*9* The trial was fpun out till the 23d of July ; and Cam- 
peggio chiefly took on him the part of conducting it. 
Wolfey, though the elder cardinal, permitted him to a£l 
as prefident of the court ; becaufe it was thought that 
3 trial, managed by an Italian cardinal, would carry the 
appearance of greater candour and impartiality, than if 
the king’s own minifter and favourite had prelided in it. 
The bufinfefs now feemed to be drawing near to a period ; 
and the king was every day in expectation of a fen- 
tence in his favour; when, to his great furprize, Cam- 
peggio, on a fudden, without any warning, and upon 
very frivolous pretences *, prorogued the court till the 
The caufe Erft of OClober. The evocation, which came a few days 
after from Rome, put an end to all the hopes of fuc- 
cefs which the king had fo long and fo anx-ioufly 
cherilhcd *. 

During the time that the trial was carried on before 
the legates at London, the emperor had, by his minifters, 
earneflly folicited Clement to evoke the caufe; and had 
employed every topic of hope or terror which could 
operate either on the ambition or timidity of the pontiff. 
The Englifh ambafladors, on the other hand, in con- 
juncUon with the French, had been no lefs earned in 
their applications, that the legates fhould be allowed to 
finilh the trial ; but, though they employed the fame en- 
gines of promifes and menaces, the motives which they 
could fet before the pope, were not fo urgent or imme- 
diate as thofe which were held up to him by the emperor 
The dread of lofing England, and of fortifying the Lu- 
therans by fo confiderable an acceflion, made fmall im- 
. prcfllon on Clement’s mind, in comparifon of the an- 

» Burnet, vol. i. p. 76, 77. e Berber, r. 254. 
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jclety for his perfonal fafcty, and th» fond dcfire of re- CHAP, 
ftoring the Medicis to their dominion in Florence. As ^ 

foon, therefore, as he had adjufted all terms with the em- 151J. 
peror, he laid hold of the pretence of juftice, which re- 
quired him, as he aflerted, to pay regard to the queen’s 
appeal ; and, fufpending the commiffion of the legates, he 
adjourned the caufe to his own perfonal judgment at 
Rome. Campeggio had, before-hand, received private 
orders, delivered by Campana, to burn the decretal bull 
with which he was entrufted. 

WoLSEY had long forefeen this meafure as the fure 
forerunner of his ruin. Though he had at firft de- 
fired that the king fhould rather marry a French prin- 
cefs than Anne Boleyn, he had employed himfelf with 
the utmoft affiduity and earneftnefs to bring the affair to 
a happy iflue ' : He was not, therefore, to be blamed for 
the unprofperous event which Clement’s partiality had 
produced, But he had fufficient experience of the ex- 
treme ardour and impatience of Henry’s temper, who 
could bear no contradi£Hon, and who was wont, without 
examination or di(Iin£lion, to make his miniflers anfwer- 
able for the fuepefs of thofe tranfaSions with which they 
were entrufted. Anne Boleyn alfo, who was prepoflefled 
againft him, had imputed to him the failure of her hopes ; 
and, as fhe was newly returned to court, whence (he had 
been removed, from a regard to decency, during the trial 
before the legates, Ihe had naturally acquired an additional 
influence on Henry, and fhe ferved much to fortify 
his prejudices againft the cardinal Even the queen and 
her partizans, judging of Wolfey by the part which he 
had openly adted, had exprefled great animofity againft 
him ; and the moft oppofitc fadlions feemed now to com- 
bine in the ruin of this haughty minifter. The high opi- 
nion itfelf, which Henry had entertained of the cardinal’s 

t Collier, vol. ii. p. 45. Burait, toI. i, p. 53. a Caveodifli, p. 40, 
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CHAP, capacity, tended tohaden his downfal ; while he imputed 
, ' ■ the bad fuccefs of that minifter’s undertakings, not to ill 

»5>9. fortune, or to niillake, but to the malignity or infidelity 
of his intentions. The blow, however, fell not inftantly 
on his head. The king, who probably could not juftify, 
by any good reafon, his alienation from his ancient fa- 
vourite, feems to have remained fome time in fufpence ; 
and he received him, if not vi'ith all his former kindnefs, 
at Ipail with the appearance of truR and regard. 
wnUej’s Bux conftant experience evinces how rarely a high 
confidence and aifeiffion receives thp leail diminution, 
without finking into abfolute indifference, or even running 
into the oppofite extreme. The king now determined to 
{ning on the ruin of the cardinal with a motion almofl as 
precipitate as he had formerly employed in his elevation, 
tStbOa. The dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were font to require 
the great feal from him ; and, on his feruplijig to deliver 
it ', without a more exprefs warrant, Henry wrote him a 
letter, upon which it was furrendered, and it was delivered 
by the king tp Sir Thomas More, anianwho, hefidet the 
ornaments of an elegant literature, polTefled the higheft 
virtue, integrity, and capacity. 

VVoLSF.Y was ordered to depart from York-Place, a 
palace which he had built in London, and which, though 
it really belonged to the fee of York, was feized by Hen- 
ry, and became, afterwards, the reftdence of the kings of 
England, by the title of Whitehall. A'l furniture 
and plate were alfo feized : Their riches and fplendor 
befitted rather a royal than a private fortune. The walls 
of his palace were covered with cloth of gold, or cloth 
of filvcr : He had a cupboard of plate of mafly gold : 
There were found a thoufand pieces of fine holland be- 
longing to him. The rcll of his riches and furniture was 

e CarcnJifli, p 41. 
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In proportion ; and his opulence was, probably, no finall ^ 
inducement to this violent perfecution againft him. ». 

The cardinal was ordered to retire to Aflier, a coun* 
try feat which he pMaflefled near Hampton-Court. The 
world, that had paid him fuch abject court during his 
profperity, now entirely deferted him on this fatal re- 
verfe of all his fortunes. He himfelf was much deiecled 
with the change ; and, from the fame turn of mind which 
had made him be fo vainly elated with his grandeur, he 
felt the ftroke of adverfity with double rigour'. The 
fmalleli; appearance of his return to favour threw him 
into tranfports of joy unbecoming a man. The king 
had feemed willing, during fome time, to intermit the 
blows which overwhelmed him. He granted him his 
proteiftion, and left him in pofleflion of the fees of York 
and Winchefter. He even fent him a gracious mefiage, 
accompanied with a ring, as a teftimony of his aftbclion. 
Wolfey, who was on horfeback when the meflenger met 
him, immediately alighted ; and, throwing himfelf on his 
knees in the mire, received, in that humble attitude, thefe 
marks of his majefty’s gracious difpofition towards liiin*. 

But his enemies, who dreaded his return to court, 
never ceafed plying the king with accounts of his fevcral 
offences; and Anne Boleyn, in particular, contributed her 
endeavours, in conjunfiion with her uncle, the duke of 
Norfolk, to exclude him from all hopes of ever being 
reinllated in his former authority. He difir.ilicd, iherefurc, 
his numerous retinue ; and, as he was a kind and benefi- 
cent mafter, the reparation paffed not without a plentiful 
effufion of tears on both fides T he king’s heart, not- 
withftanding fome gleams of kindneff, feemed now to- 
tally hardened againft his old favourite. He ordered him 
to be indicted in the Star Chamber, where a fentcnce was 

f Strypf, vol.i. p. 114, 115. App No jt, &-c. f Stowe, 

t- 547. 1 ’ Cavendiih. Sioac, p. 549. 
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CHAP, pafled againft him. And, not content with this feverity> 
* . he abandoned him to all the rigour of the parliament, 
• SI9- which now, after a long interval, was again aflembled. 

Kofcniber. The houfe of lords voted a long charge againfl Wolfey, 
confiding of forty-four articles j and accompanied it 
with an application to the king for his punifhmcnt, and 
his removal from all authority. Little oppofition was 
made to this charge in the upper houfe: No evidence of 
any part of it was fo much as called for; and, as it 
chiefly confifts of general accufations, it was fcarcely 
fufceptible of any'. The articles were fent down to the 
houfe of commons ; where Thomas Cromwel; formerly 
a fervant of the cardinal’s, and who had been raifed by 
him from a very low llation, defended his unfortunate 
patron with fuch fpirit, generofity, and courage, as ac- 
quired him great honour, and laid the foundation of 
that favour which he afterwards enjoyed with th« 
king. 

Wolsey’s enemies, finding that either his innoceneft 
or his caution prevented them from having any juft 
ground of accufing him, had recourfe to a very extraor- 
dinary expedient. An indi£lment was laid againft him ; 
that, contrary to a ftatute of Richard II. commonly called 
the ftatute of provifors, he had procured bulls from Rome, 

■ particularly one inverting him with the legantine power, 
which he had excrcifcd with very extenlive authority. 
He confefled the inditflmcnt, pleaded ignorance of the 
ftatute, and threw himfelf on the king’s mercy. He 
W'as, perhaps, within reach of the law ; but, befides that 
this ftatute had fallen into difufe, nothing could be 
more rigorous and fevere, than to impute to him, as a 
crime, what he had openly, during the courfe of fo many 
years, pradlifed with the confent and approbation of the 
king, and the acquicfcence of the parliament and king- 

i See note £CJ at the end of the volume* 
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<!om. Not to mention what he always aflerted and ^ p. 
what we can fcarcely doubt o(, that he had obtained the . — — , j 
royal licence in the moft formal manner, which, had he 
not been apprehenfive of the dangers attending any op- 
pofition to Henry’s lawlefs will, he might have pleaded 
in his own defence before the judges. Sentence, how- 
ever, was pronounced againft him, “ That he was out 
of the king's protedlion ; his lands and goods forfeited ; 

“ and that his perfon might be committed to cuftody.” 

But this profecution of Wolfey was carried no farther. 

Henry even granted him a pardon for all offences ; re- 
llored him part of his plate and furniture ; and ftill con- 
tinued, from time to time, to drop expreffions of favour 
and companion towards him. 

The complaints againft the ufurpations of the eccle- Comircn«- 
ftaftics had been very ancient in England, as well as in 
moft other European kingdoms ; and, as this topic was >n EngUne. 
now become popular every where, it had paved the way 
for the Lutheran tenets, and reconciled the people, in 
fome meafure, to the frightful idea of herefy and inno- 
vation. The commons, finding the occafion favourable, 
paffed feveral bills, reftraining the impofitions of the 
clergy ; one for the regulating of mortuaries ; another 
againft the exadlions for the probates of wills' ; a third 
againft non-refidence and pluralities, and againft church- 
men’s being farmers of land. But what appeared chiefly 
dangerous to the ecclefiaftical order, were the fevere 
invedtives thrown out, almoft without oppofition, in 
the houfe, againft the difiblutc lives of the priefts, their 
ambition, their avarice, and their endlefs encroachments 
on the laity. Lord Herbert ” has even preferved the fpeech 

k Cavendifh, p. 72. 

I Thcfe cxafltons were quUe arbitrsry, and had rtfrn to a grot hc<|rhr« 

A member faid in the houfe, that a thoufand meiks had been exad^ed rium 
him on that account* Hallj toh vol. i. p. 73. 
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XXX **" * gentleman of Gray’s-Iniij which is of a fingulaf 

^ f nature, and contains fuch topics as we ftiould little ex- 

»S»9- peft to meet with during that period. The member in^ 
fills upon the vaft variety of theological opinions which 
prevailed in different nations and ages ; the endlefs inex- 
tricable controvcrfies maintained by the feveral fedls; the 
impoffibility that any man, much lefs the people, could 
ever know, much lefs examine, the tenets and principles 
of every fed ; the nCcellity of ignorance, and a Alfpenfe of 
judgment with regard to all thofe objeds of difpute: 

And, upon the whole, he infers, that the only religion 
obligatory On mankind is the belief of one fupreme 
Being, the author of nature ; and the neceflity of good 
morals, in order to obtain bis favour and protediom 
Such fentiments Would be deemed latitudinarian, even in 
our time, and would not be advanced, without fomfc 
precaution, in a public aflembly. Bur, though the firft 
broaching of religious controverfy might encourage the 
fceptical turn in a few perfons of a Audious difpofition j 
the zeal with which men loon after attached themfelves 
to their feveral parties, ferved effedually to banilh, for a 
long time, all fuch obnoxious liberties. 

'I'he bills for regulating the clergy met with fome 
oppofition in the houfe of lords. Bilhop Filher, in partis I 

cular, imputed thei'e meafures of the commons to their 
want of faith ; and to a formed defign, derived from 
heretical and Lutheran principles, of robbing the church 
of her patrimony, and overturning the national religioni 
The duke of Norfolk reproved the prelate in fevere, and 
even fomewhat indecent terms. He told him that thC 
greateft clerks were not always the wifeft men. But 
Filher replied, that he did not remember any fools in his 
time who had proved great clerks. The exceptions 
taken at the bilhop of Rochefter’s fpcech flopped not 
there. The commons, by the mouth of Sir Thomas 
Audley, their fpeaktr, made complaints to the king of 

the 
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the reflexions thrown upon them j and the bilhop was ® 
obliged to put a more favourable conftruXion on his . y 

words >5^9* 

Henry was not difpleafed, that the court of Rome 
and the clergy Ihould be fenfible, that they were entirely 
dependant on him, and that his parliament, if he were 
willing to fccond their inclinations, Was fufficiently dif- 
pofed to reduce the power and privileges of the ecclefi- 
aftics. The commons gratified the king in another par- 
ticular of moment : They granted him a difeharge of 
all thofe debts which he had contraXed fince the be- 
ginning of his reign ; and they grounded this bill, 
which occafioned many complaints, on a pretence of the 
king’s great care of the nation, and of his regularly em- 
ploying all the money, which he had borrowed, in the 
public fervicc. Moft of the Icing’s creditors confided of 
friends to the cardinal, who had been engaged by their 
patron to contribute to the fupply of Henry’s necelfities ; 
and the prefent courtiers were well pleafed to take the 
opportunity of mulXing them Several alfo approved 
of an expedient which, they hoped, would ever after 
diferedit a method of fupply fo irregular and fo unparlia- 
mentary. 

The domeftic tranfaXions of England were at prefent Fortljo 
fo Interefting to the king, that they chiefly engaged his 
attention ; and he regarded foreign affairs only in fubor- 
dination to them. He had declared war againd the 
emperor ; but the mutual advantages reaped by the com- 
merce between England and the Netherlands, had engaged 
him to dipulate a neutrality with thofe provinces ; and 
except by money contributed to the Italian wars, he had 
in edeX exercifed no hodility againd any of the impe- 
rial dominions. A general peace was this fummer eda- 

A Parliameotary HiAory, fol. Mu p. 59. Barnet^ toI. ii. p« 8s. 
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’• bliflied in Europe. Margaret of Aullria and Louifa of 

j Savoy met at Cambray, and fettled the terms of pacifi- 
cation between the French king and the emperor. 
Charles accepted of two millions of crowns in lieu of 
Burgundy } and he delivered up the two princes of 
France, whom he had retained as hoilages, Henry was^ 
on this occafion, fo generous to his friend and ally 
Francis, that he fent him an acquittal of near 600,000 
crowns, which that prince owed him, Francis’s Italian 
confederates were not fo well fatisfied as the king with 
the peace of Cambray ; They were almoft wholly aban- 
doned to the will of the emperor ; and feemed to have 
no means of fecurity left, but his equity and modera- 
tion. Florence, after a brave refiftance, was fubdued 
by the imperial arms, artd finally delivered over to the 
dominion of the family of Medicis. The Venetians 
were better treated ; they were only obliged to relinquiflt 
fome acquifitions which they had made on the coaft of 
Naples. Even Francis Sforza obtained the inveftiture 
of Milan, and was pardoned for all paft offences. Tha 
emperor in perfon palled into Italy with a magnificent 
train, and received the imperial crown from the hands of 
the pope at Bologna. He was but twenty-nine years of 
age ; and having already, by his vigour and capacity, 
fucceeded in every enterprize, and reduced to captivity 
the two greateft potentates in Europe, the one fpiritual, 
the other temporal, he attradled the eyes of all men j 
and many prognofiications were formed of his growing 
empire. 

But though Charles feemed to be profperous on every 
fide, and though the conqueft of Mexico and Peru now 
began to prevent that fcarcity of money under which he 
had hitherto laboured, he found himfelf threatened with 
difficulties in Germany; and his defire of furmounting 
them was the chief caufe of his granting fuch moderate 
conditions to the Italian powers. Sultan Solyman, the 
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greateft and moft accomplifhed prince that ever fat on the chap. 
Ottoman throne, had almoft entirely fubdued Hungary, . ‘ , 

had befieged Vienna, and, though repulfed, ftill menaced 
the hereditary dominions of the houfe of Auftria with 
conqueft and fubjedlion. The Lutheran princes of the 
empire, finding that liberty of confcience was denied 
them, had combined in a league for their own defence at 
Smalcalde ; and becaufe they protefted againft the votes 
palled in the imperial diet, they thenceforth received the 
appellation of protefiants. Charles had undertaken to re- 
duce them to obedience ; and, on pretence of fecuring 
the purity of religion, he had laid a fcheme for aggran- 
dizing his own family, by extending its dominion over 
all Germany. 

The friendfhip of Henry was one material circum- 
flance yet wanting to Charles, in order in enfure fuccefs 
in his ambitious enterprizes ; and the king was fufliciently 
apprized, that the concurrence of that prince would at 
once remove all the difficulties which lay in the way of 
his divorce ; that point which had long been the objedl of 
his moft earned wifhes. But bcfides that the interefts of 
his kingdom feemed to require an alliance with France, 
his haughty fpirit could not fubmit to a friendlhip im- 
pofed on him by conflraint; and as he had ever been 
accuftomed to receive courtfhip, deference, and folicita- 
tion from the greateft potentates, he could ill brook that 
dependance to which this unhappy affair feemed to have 
reduced him. Amidft the anxieties with which he was 
agitated, he was often tempted to break off all connexions 
with the court of Rome ; and though he had been educat- 
ed in a fuperftitious reverence to papal authority, it is 
likely, that his perfonal experience of the duplicity and 
felfifh politics of Clement, had ferved much to open his 
eyes in that particular. He found his prerogative firmly 
eftablifhcd at home : He obferved, that his people were 
Hz in 
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CHAP, in general much difgufted with clerical ufurpations, aird 
_■ difpofed to reduce the powers and privileges of the eccle- 
iS»9. fiaftical order: He knew that they had cordially taken 
part with him in his profecution of the divorce, and 
highly refented the unworthy treatment which, after fo 
many fervices, and fuch devoted attachment, he had re- 
ceived from the court of Rome. Anne Boleyne alfo could 
not fail to ufe all her efforts, and employ every infinua- 
tion, in order to make him proceed to extremities againft 
the pope ; both as it was the readieft way to her attaining 
royal dignity, and as her education in the court of the 
duichefs of Alen^on, a princefs inclined to the reform- 
ers, had already difpofed her to a belief of the new doc- 
trines. But, notwithftanding thefe inducements, Henry 
had ftrong motives ftill to defire a good agreement with 
the foverelgn pontiff. He apprehended the danger of 
fuch great innovations ; He dreaded the reproach of he- 
refy: He abhorred all connexions with the Lutherans, 
the chief opponents of the papal power : And having 
once exerted himfelf with fuch applaufe, as he imagined, 
in defence of the Romifli communion, he was afhamed 
to retraft his former opinions, and betray, from paffion, 
fuch a palpable inconfiftency. While he was agitated 
by thefe contrary motives, an expedient was propofed 
which, as it promifed a folution of all difficulties, was 
embraced by him with the greateft joj^and fatisfaftion. 
Th«u,.Wer. Dr. Thomas Cranmer, fellow of Jefus-College in 
u in con- Cambridge, was a man remarkable in that univerfity for 
Ihc king-r his learning, and ftill more, for the candour and difin- 
"'""-s- tereftednefs of his temper. He fell one evening by acci- 
dent into company with Gardiner, now fecretary of ftate, 
and Fox, the king’s almoner ; and as the bufinefs of the 
divorce became the fubjea of converfation, he obferved, 
that the readieft way, either to quiet Henry’s confcience, 

or extort the pope’s confent, would be to confult all 
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ths univerfities of Europe with regard to this controverted P* 

point : If they agreed to approve of the king’s marriage ■ f 

with Catherine, his remorfes would naturally ceafe ; if 
they condemned it, the pope would find it difficult to 
refift the felicitations of fo great a monarch, feconded by 
the opinion of all the learned men in Chriftendom 
When the king was informed of the propofal, he was de- 
lighted with it ; and fwore, with more alacrity than de- 
licacy, that Cranmer had got the right fow by the ear; 

He fent for that divine ; entered into converfation with 
him ; conceived a high opinion of his virtue and under- 
flanding ; engaged him to write in defence of the divorce ; 
and immediately, in profecution of the feheme propofed, 
employed his agents to colle£l the judgments of all the 
univerfities in Europe. 

Had the queftion of Henry’s marriage with Catherine 
been examined by the principles of found philofophy, 
exempt from fupsrflition, it feemed not liable to much 
difficulty. The natural reafon, why marriages in certain 
degrees is prohibited by the civil laws, and condemned 
by the moral fentiments, of all nations, is derived from 
men’s care to preferve purity of manners ; while they re- 
fledl that, if a commerce of love were authorifed between 
near relations, the frequent opportunities of intimate con- 
verfation, efpecially during early youth, would introduce 
an univerfal difTolutenefs and corruption. But as the 
cufloms of countries vary confiderably, and open an in- 
tercourfe, more or lefs reftrained, between different fami- 
lies, or between the feveral members of the fame family, 
we find, that the moral precept, varying with its caufe^ 
is fufceptible, without any inconvenience, of very differ- 
ent latitude in the feveral ages and nations of the world. 

The extreme delicacy of the Greeks permitted no commu- 
nication between perfons of different fexes, except where ' 
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CHAP, tjiey lived under the Hime roof; and even the apartments 
. of a ftpD-mother, and her daughters, were altnofl: as 
*S»9" much fliut up againft vifits from the hulband’s fons, as 
againft thofe from any fi ranger or more diftant relation: 
Hence, in that nation, it was lawful for a man to marry, 
not only his niece, but his half-fifter by the father; A 
liberty unknown to the Romans, and other nations, 
where a more open intercourfe was authorifed between 
the fcxcs. Reafoning from this principle, it -would ap- 
pear, that the ordinary commerce of life, among great 
princes, is fo obllrufted by ceremony and numerous at- 
tendants, that no ill confequence would refult, among 
them, from marrying a brother’s widow; efpecially if 
the difpenfation of the fupreme prieft be previoully re- 
quired, in order to juftify what may in common cafes be 
condemned, and to hinder the precedent from becoming 
too common and familiar. And as ftrong motives of 
public intcreft and tranquillity may frequently require 
fuch alliances between the foreign families, there is the 
Icfs reafon for extending towards them the full rigour of 
the rule which has place among individuals s. 

But, in oppofition to thefe reafons, and many more 
which might be colledled, Henry had cullom and prece- 
dent on his fide, the principle by which men are almoft 
wholly governed in their a£lions and opinions. The 
marrying of a brother’s widow was fo unufual, that no 
other inftance of it could be found in any hiftory or re- 
cord of any Chriftian nation ; and though the popes were 
accudomed to difpenfe with more efiential precepts of 
morality, and even permitted marriages within other pro- 
hibited degrees, fuch as thofe of uncle and niece, the 
imaginations of men were not yet reconciled to this par- 
ticular excrcife of his authority. Several univerfities of 
Europe, therefore, without helitation, as well as with- 

q Set note [D] at tbe cod of the Tolueu. 
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<wt intereft or reward gave verdlifl in the king’s favour; C p. 
not only thofc of France, Paris, Orleans, Bourges, To- . _ f 

loufe. Anglers, which might be fuppofcd to lie under the *S3®v 
influence of their prince, ally to Henry ; but alfo thofc 
. of Italy, Venice, Ferrara, Padua; even Bologna itfelf, 
though under the immediate jurifdiclion of Clement. 

Oxford alone ’ and Cambridge ‘ made fome difliculty ; be- 
caufe thefe univerfities, alarmed at the progrefs of Lu- 
theranifm, and dreading a defedlion from the holy fee, 
fcrupled to give their fandlion to meafures, whofe confe- 
quences, they feared, would prove fatal to the ancient 
religion. Their opinion, however, conformable to that 
of the other univerfities of Europe, was at laft obtained ; 
and the king, in order to give more weight to all thefe au- 
thorities, engaged bis nobility to write a letter to the pope, 
recommending his caufc to the holy father, and threaten- 
ing him with the moft dangerous confequences in cafe of 
a denial of juftice". The convocations too, both of 
Canterbury and York, pronounced the king’s marriage 
invalid, irregular, and contrary to the law of God, with 
which no human power had authority to difpenfe But 
Clement, lying ftill under the influence of the emperor, 
continued to fummon the king to appear, either by him- 
felf or proxy, before his tribunal at Rome ; and the king, 
who knew that he could expect no fair trial there, refufed 
to fubmit to fuch a condition, and would not even admit 
of any citation, which he regarded as a high infult, and 
a violation of his royal prerogative. The father of Anne 
Boleyn, created earl of Wiltfhire, carried to the pope the 
king’s reafons for not appearing by proxy ; and, as the 
firlt inflance of difrefpeiSt from England, refufed to kifs 

r Herbert. Hornet. • Wood, Hill, and Ant. Ox. lib i. p. 125. 
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^ XXX holinefs’s foot, which he very gracIouHy held out tp 

- . him for that purpofe *. * 

*53°- The extremities to which Henry was puflied, both j 

againft the pope and the ecclefiailical order, were natu- 
rally difagrceable to cardinal Wolfey ; and as Henry fore- I 

faw his oppofition, it is the moft probable reafon that can 
be affigned for his renewing the profecution againft his 
ancient favourite. After Wolfey had remained fome time 
at After, he was allowed to remove to Richmond, a pa- 
lace which he had received as a prefent from Henry, in 
return for Hampton-Court : But the courtiers, dreading 
ftill his vicinity to the king, procured an order for him to 
I remove to his fee of York. The Cardinal knew it was i 

in vain to refill : He took up his refidence at Cayvood in | 

Yorkftire, where he rendered himfelf extremely popular 
in the neighbourhood, by his affability and hofpitality ; 
but he was not allowed to remain long unmolefted in this 
retreat. The earl of Northumberland received orders, 
without regard to Wolfey’s ecclefiaftical charader, to 
arreft him for high treafon, and to condud him to Lon- 
don, in order to his trial. The cardinal, partly from the 
fatigues of his journey, partly from the agitation of his 
anxious mind, was feized with a diforder which turned 
into a dyfentery ; and he was able, with fome difficulty, 
to reach Leicefter-abbey. When the abbot and the 
monks advanced to receive him with much refped and 
reverence, he told them, that he was come to lay his 
bones among them ; and he immediately took to his bed, 
whence he never rofe more. A little before he expired. 

Not. i8. he addrelTed himfelf in the following words to Sir Williarri 
Kingfton, conftablc of the Tower, who had him in cuf- 
tody. “ I pray you, have me heartily recommended 
“ unto his royal majefty, and befeecjj him on my behalf 
to call to his remembrance all matters that have palled 

X BuiDcti Tol. ii p. Jf. y Cwndilh. Stowe, p. 554. 
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between us from the beginning, efpccially with re- C H a p. 
■“ gard to his bufinefs with the queen; and then will . ^ 

“ he know in his confcience, whether I have offended 1530. 

“ him. 

“ He is a prince of a moft royal carriage, and hath a 
princely heart ; and rather than he will mifs or want 
any part of his will, he will endanger the one half of 
his kingdom. 

“ I DO alTure you, that I have often kneeled before 
him, fometimes three hours together, to perfuade him 
“ from his will and appetite ; but could not prevail : Had 
“ I but ferved God as diligently as I have ferved the 
“ king, he would not have given me over in my grey 
“ hairs. But this is the juft reward that I muft: receive 
“ for my indulgent pains and ftudy, not regarding my 
“ fervice to God, but only to my prince. Therefore, let 
“ me advife you, if you be one of the privy-council, as 
“ by your wifdom you are fit, take care what you put 
“ into the king’s head; For you can never put it out 
again 

Thus died this famous cardinal, whole charafler feems 
to have contained as fingular a variety as the fortune to 
which he was expofed. The obftinacy and violence of 
the king’s temper may alleviate much of the blame which 
fome of his favourite’s meafures have undergone ; and 
when we confider, that the fubfequent part of Henry’s 
reign was much more criminal than that which had been 
dire£led by Wolfey’s counfels, we fhall be inclined to 
fufpetSf thofe hiftorians of partiality, who have endea- 
voured to load the memory of this minifter with fuch 
violent reproaches. If, in foreign politics, he fometimes 
employed his influence over the king for his private pur- 

E ofes, rather than his maftcr’s fervice, which, he boafted, 
e had folely at heart ; we muft remember, that he had 
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C P. iu view the papa! throne ; a dignity which, had he at- 
‘ . tained it, would have enabled him to make Henry a fuit- 
Jjjo* able return for all his favours. The cardinal of Amboife, 
whofe memory is lefpcilcd in France, always made this 
apology for his own condudl, which was, in fome refpeft, 
fimilar to Wolfey’s; and we have reafon to think, that 
Henry was well acquainted with the views by which his 
minifter was influenced, and took a pride in promoting 
them. He much regretted his death, when informed of 
it ; and always fpoke favourably of his memory : A proof, 
that humour, more than reafon, or any difcovery of trea- 
chery, had occafioned the laft perfecutions againll him. 

1531. A NEW feffion of parliament was held, together with 
^ convocation ; and the king here gave ftrong proofs of 
»““<• his extenfive authority, as well as of his intention to turn 
it to the depreffion of the clergy. As an ancient ftatute, 
now almoft obfolete, had been employed to ruin Wolfey, 
and render his exercife of the legantinc power criminal, 
notwithftanding the king’s permiflion ; the fame law was 
now turned againft the- ecclefiaftics. It was pretended, 
that every one who had fubmitted to the Icgantine court, 
that is, the whole church, had violated the flatute of 
provifors ; and the attorney-general accordingly brought 
an indictment againft them *. The convocation knew, 
that it would be in vain to oppofe reafon or equity to the 
king’s arbitrary will, or plead that their ruin would have 
been the certain confequence of not fubmitting to Wol- 
fey’s commiflion, which was procured by Henry’s con- 
fent, and fupported by his authority. They chofe there- 
fore to throw themfelves on the mercy of their fovereign ; 
and they agreed to pay 118,840 pounds for a pardon 
A confeflion was likewife extorted from them, that the 
ling was the proteller and the fupreme head of the church and 
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ciagy «f England ; though fome of them had the dexterity 
to get a claufe inferted which invalidated the whole fub- 
miflion, and which ran in thefe terms, in fo far as is per- 
mitted by the law of Chrijl. 

The commons, finding that a pardon was granted the 
clergy, began to be apprehenfive for themfelves, left ei- 
ther they ihould afterwards be brought into trouble on 
account of their fubmiftion to the legantine court, or a 
fupply, in like manner, be extorted from them, in return 
for their pardon. They therefore petitioned the king to 
grant a remiflion to his lay fubjecls ; but they met with 
a repulfe. He told them, that if he ever chofe to forgive 
their offence, it would be from his own goodnefs, not 
from their application, left he ftiould feem to be compel- 
led to it. Some time after, when they defpaired of ob- 
taining this conceftion, he was plealed to iffue a pardon to 
the laity ; and the commons expreffed great gratitude for 
that a<Sl of clemency '. 

By this ftri£l execution of the ftatute of provifors, a 153*. 
great part of the profit, and ftill more of the power, of 
the court of Rome was cut off" ; and the connexions be- 
tween the pope and the Englifh clergy were, in fome 
meafure, diflblved. The next fefBon found both king 
and parliament in the fame dirpofitions. An a£); was 15th j<n. 
pafted againft levying the annates or firft fruits'*; being a 
year’s rent of all the biflioprics that fell vacant : A tax 
which was impofed by the court of Rome for granting Progrtfiof 
bulls to the new prelates, and which was found to amount 
to confiderable fums. Since the fecond of Henry VII. 
no lefs than one hundred and fixty thoufand pounds had 
been tranfmitted to Rome on account of this claim ; 

c Hairs Chronicle* HoUingihe^, p. 913. Baker, p. lot* 
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C XXX which the parliament, therefore, reduced to five per cent. 
. ' j on all the cpifcopal benefices. The better to keep the 

ijji. pope in awe, the king was entrufted with a power of re- 
gulating thefc payments, and of confirming or infringing 
this aift at his pleafure : And it was voted, that any cen- 
fures which (hould be palled by the court, of Rome on 
account of that law, Ihould be entirely difregarded ; and 
that mafs Ihould be faid, and the facraments adminifiered, 
as if no fuch cenfures had been ilTued. 

This feflion the commons preferred to the king a long 
complaint againfi the abufes and oppreflions of the eccle- 
fiaftical courts j and they were proceeding to ena£l laws 
for remedying them, when a difference arofe, which put 
an end to the felfion before the parliament had finilhed 
all their bufmefs. It was become a cullom for men to 
make fuch fcttlements, or trull -deeds, of their lands by 
will, that they defrauded, not only the king, but all 
other lords, of their wards, marriages, and reliefs ; and, 
by the fame artifice, the king was deprived of his premier 
feifin, and the profits of the livery, which were no incon- 
fiderable branches of his revenue. Henry made a bill be 
drawn to moderate, not remedy altogether, this abufe : 
He was contented that every man Ihould have the liberty 
of difpofing in this manner of the half of his land j and 
he told the parliament in plain terms, If they would 
“ not take a reafonable thing when it was offered, he 
“ would fcarch out the extremity of the law, and then 
“ would not offer them fo much again.” The lords 
came willingly into his terms j but the commons rejedhed 
the bill: A fingular inftance, where Henry might fee 
tliat his power and authority, though extenfive, had yet 
fome boundaries. The commons, however, found rea- 
fon to repent of their vidlory. The king made good his 
threats ; he called together the judges and ableil lawyers, 
who argued the quellion in chancery ; and it was decided, 

that 
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that a man could not by law bequeath any part of his 
lands in prejudice of his heir". 

The parliament being again aflembled after a Ihort 
prorogation, the king caufed the two oaths to be read to 
them, that which the bilhops took to the pope, and that 
to the king, on their inifallation ; and as a contradiction 
might be fufpeCled between them, while the prelates 
feemed to fwear allegiance to two fovereigns the parlia. 
ment Ihewed their intention of abolilhing the oath to the 
pope, when their proceedings were fuddenly flopped by 
the breaking out of the plague at Weflminfler, which 
occafloned a prorogation. It is remarkable that one 
Temfe ventured this felfion to move, that the houfe fliould 
addrefs the king to take back the queen, and flop the 
profecution of his divorce. This motion made the king 
fend for Audley, the fpeaker ; and explain to him the 
fcruples with which his confcience had long been bur- 
dened ; fcruples, he faid, which had proceeded from no 
wanton appetite, which had arifen after the fervours of 
youth were pafl, and which were confirmed by the con- 
curring fentiments of all the learned focieties in Europe. 
Except in Spain and Portugal, he added, it was never 
heard of that any man had efpoufed two fiflers ; but 
he himfelf had the misfortune, he believed, to be the 
firfl Chriflian man that bad ever married his brother’s 
widow 

After the prorogation. Sir Thomas More, the chan- 
cellor, forefeeing that all the meafures of the king and 
parliament led to a breach with the church of Rome, and 
to an alteration of religion, with which his principles 
would not permit him to concur, defired leave to refign 
the great feal ; and he defeended from this high flation 
with more joy and alacrity than he had mounted up to 
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it. The aufterity of this man’s virtue, and the fandity 
of his manners, had no wife encroached on the gontleneft . 
of his temper, or even diminifhed that frolic and gaiety 
to which he was naturally inclined. He fported with all 
the varieties of fortune into which he was thrown ; and 
neither the pride naturally attending a high ftation, nor 
the melancholy incident to poverty and retreat, could 
ever lay hold of his ferene and equal fpirit. While his 
family difcovered fymptoms of forrow on laying down the 
grandeur and magnificence to which they had been ac- 
cufiomed, he drew a fubjed of mirth from their diflrefles j 
and made them alhamed of lofing even a moment’s cheer-- 
fulnefs on account of fuch trivial misfortunes. The king, 
who had entertained a high opinion of his virtue, received- 
his refignation with fome difficulty; and he deliv'ered the 
great feal foon after to Sir Thomas Audley. 

During thefe tranfadions in England, and thefe in- 
vafions of the papal and ecclefiafHcal authority, the court 
of Rome was not without folicitude j and Ihe entertained 
juft apprehenfions of lofing entirely her authority in Eng- 
land ; the kingdom which, of all others, had long been 
the moft devoted to the holy fee, and which had yielded it 
the moft ample revenue. While the imperial cardinals 
pufhed Clement to proceed to extremities againft the king, 
his more moderate and impartial counfellors reprefented 
to him the indignity of his proceedings j that a great mo- 
narch, who had fignaliZed himfelf, both by his p>en and 
his fword, in the caufe of the pope, fhould be denied a 
favour which he demanded on fuch juft grounds, and 
which had fcarcely ever before been refufed to any perfon 
of his rank and ftation. Notwithftanding thefe remon- 
ftrances, the queen’s appeal was received at Rome j the 
king was cited to apjiear j and feveral confiftories were 
held, to examine the validity of their marriage. Henry 
was determined not to fend any proxy to plead his caufe 
2 before 
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Wore this court : He only dirpatched Sir Edward Karne Chap. 

•' * XXX. 

and Dr. Bonner, in quality of excufators, fo they were ■ ' j 

called, to carry his apology for not paying that dcfe- >SP* 
rence to the papal authority. The prerogatives of his 
crown, he faid, muft be facrificed, if he allowed appeals 
from his own kingdom ; and as the quelfion regarded 
confcience, not power or intereft, no proxy could fup- 
ply his place, or convey that fatisfadfion which the dic- 
tates of his own mind alone could confer. In order to 
fupport himfelf in this meafure, and add greater fecurity 
to his intended defeffion from Rome, he procured an in- 
terview with Francis at Boulogne and Calais, where he muoft. 
renewed his perfonal friendfhip, as well as public alliance, 
with that monarch, and concerted all meafures for their 
mutual defence. He even employed arguments, by which, 
he believed, he had perfuaded Francis to imitate his ex- 
ample, in withdrawing his obedience from the bifhop of 
Rome, and adminiHering ecclefiaftical affairs without 
having farther recourfe to that fee. And being now fully 
determined in his own mind, as well as refolute to Hand 
all confequences, he privately celebrated his marriage with ,4th Nor, 
Anne Boleyn, whom he had previoufly created marchio- 
nefs of Pembroke. Rouland Lee, foon after raifed to 
the biftiopric of Coventry, officiated at the marriage. 

The duke of Norfolk, uncle to the new queen, her fa- 
ther, mother, and brother, together with Dr. Cranmer, 
were prefent at the ceremony Anne became pregnant 
foon after her marriage ; and this event both gave great 
fatisfa^lion to the king, and was regarded by the people as 
a ftrong proof of the queen’s former modefty and virtue. 



The parliament was again affembled ; and Henry, in 153^. 
conjundfion with the great council of the nation, pro- 
ceeded ilill in thofe gradual and fecure Heps by which mem. 
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CHAP, they loofened their connexions with the fee of Rome, and 
. - ■ ' reprefled the ufurpations of the Roman pontiff. An act 

■533- was made againfl all appeals to Rome in caufes of matri- 
mony, divorces, wills, and other fuits cognizable in ec- 
clcfiaflical courts ; appeals efteemed difhonourable to the 
kingdom, by fubjefting it to a foreign jurifdidion; and 
found to be very vexatious, by the expence and the de- 
lay of juftice which necelTarily attended them*. The 
more to fhow his difregard to the pope, Henry, finding 
iithAptil. the new queen’s pregnancy to advance, publicly owned 
his marriage ; and in order to remove all doubts with re- 
gard to its lawfulnefs, be prepared meafures for declaring, 
by a formal fentence, the invalidity of his marriage with 
Catherine : A fentence which ought naturally to have 
preceded his efpoufing of Anne*'. 

The king, even amidft his fcruples and remorfes on 
account of his firft marriage, had always treated Cathe- 
rine with refpe(£l and diflin£lion ; and he endeavoured, 
by every foft and perfuafjvc art, to engage her to depart 
from her appeal to Rome, and her oppofition to his di- 
vorce. Finding her obftinate in maintaining the juflice 
of her caufc, he had totally forborne all vifits and inter- 
courfe with her ; and had defired her to make choice of 
any one of his palaces in which fhe Ihould pleafe to re- 
fide. She had fixed her abode for fome time at Amphill, 
near Dunflable ; and it was in this latter town that Cran- 
mer, now created archbifhop of Canterbury on the death 
lo b May. of Warham *, was appointed to open his court for ex- 
amining the validity of her marriage. The near neigh- 
bourhood of the place was chofen, in order to deprive 
her of all plea of ignorance ; and as fhe made no anfwer 
to the citation, either by herfelf or proxy, fhe was de- 
clared contumaeieus ; and the primate proceeded to the ex- 
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XXX. 

fummation of his marriage were anew produced ; the . -_-'j 

opinions of the univerfities were read, together with the > 533 - 
judgment pronounced two years before by the convoca- ^ 
tions both of Canterbury and York; and, after thefe pre- 
liminary fteps, Cranmer proceeded to a fentence, and an- 
nulled the king’s marriage with Catherine as unlawful 
and invalid. By a fubfequent fentence he ratified the 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, who foon after was publicly 
crowned Queen, with all the pomp and dignity fuited to 
that ceremony "*. To complete the king’s fatisfaefion on 
the conclufion of this intricate and vexatious affair, fhe 
was fafely delivered of a daughter, who received the name 7th Sept, 
of Elizabeth, and who afterwards fwayed the feeptrewith 
■fuch renown and felicity. Henry was fo much delighted 
with the birth of this child, that, foon after, he conferred 
on her the title of princefs of Wales"; a ftep fomewhat 
irregular, as fhe could only be prefumptive, not apparent, 
heir of the crown. But he had, during his former mar- 
riage, thought proper to honour his daughter, Mary, with 
that title ; and he was determined to bellow on the olF- 
fpring of his prefent marriage the fame mark of diftindlion, 
as well as to exclude the elder princefs from all hopes of the 
fucceffion. His regard for the new queen feemed rather 
to encreafe than diminifh by his marriage ; and all men 
expedled to fee the entire afeendant of one who had 
mounted a throne, from which her birth had fet her a; fo 
great a diftance, and who, by a proper mixture of feverity 
and indulgence, had long managed fo intradfable a fpirit 
as that of Henry. In order to efface, as much as pof- 
fible, all marks of his firft marriage, Lord Mountjoy was 
fent to the unfortunate and divorced queen, to inform her 
that fhe was thenceforth to be treated only as princefs- 
dowager of Wales ; and all means were employed to make 
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CHAP, fier acquicfce in that determination. But flie continued 

« . obftinate in maintaining the validity of her marriage ; and 

flie would admit no perfon to her prefence who did not 
approach her with the accuftomed ceremonial. Henry, 
forgetting his wonted generofity towards her, employed 
menaces againft fuch of her fervants as complied with her 
commands in this particular; but was never able to make 
her relinquifli her title and pretenfions “. 

When intelligence was conveyed to Rome of thefe 
tranfadlions, fo injurious to the authority and reputation 
of the holy fee, the conclave was in a rage, and all the 
cardinals of the Imperial fadlion urged the pope to pro- 
ceed to a definitive fentence, and to dart his fpiritual 
thunders againft Henry. But Clement proceeded no far- 
ther than to declare the nullity of Cranmer’s fentence, as 
well as that of Henry’s fecond marriage ; threatening him 
with excommunication, if, before the firft of November 
eiifuing, he did not replace every thing in the condition 
in which it formerly flood p. An event had happened, 
from which the pontiff expedled a more amicable conclu- 
lion of the difference, and which hindered him from car- 
rying matters to extremity againft the king. 

The pope had claims upon the dutchy of Ferrara for 
the fovereignty of Reggio and Modena “ij and, having 
fubmitted his pretenfions to the arbitration of the em- 
peror, he was furprized to find a fentence pronounced 
againft him. Enraged at this difappointment, he heark- 
ened to propofals of amity from Francis ; and when that 
monarch made overtures of marrying the duke of Or- 
leans, his fecond fon, to Catherine of Medicis, niece 
of the pope, Clement gladly embraced an alliance, by 
which his family was fo much honoured. An interview 
was even appointed between the pope and French king at 
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Marfeilles : and Francis, as a common friend, there em- Chap, 
' ... ^ . XXX. 

|)loyed his good offices in mediating an accommodation ‘ j 

between his new ally and the king of England. 1533. 

Had this connexion of France with the court of Rome 
taken place a few years fooner, there had been little diffi- 
culty in adjufting the quarrel with Henry. The king’s 
requeft was an ordinary one ; and the fame plenary power 
of the pope, which had granted a difpenfation for his 
efpoufing of Catherine, could eafily have annulled the 
marriage. But, in the progrefs of the quarrel, the ftate 
of affairs was much changed on both fidcs. Henry had 
fhaken off much of that reverence which he had early 
imbibed for the apoflolic fee; and, finding that his 
fubjeSs, of all ranks, had taken part with him, and 
willingly complied with his meafures for breaking off 
foreign dependance, he had begun to relifh his fpiritual 
authority, and would fcarcely, it was apprehended, be 
induced to renew his fubmiffions to the Roman pontiff. 

The pope, on the other hand, now ran a manifeft rifque 
of infringing his authority by a compliance with the king ; 
and, as a fentence of divorce could no longer be relied on 
nullities in Julius’s bull, but would be conftrued as an 
acknowledgment of papal ufurpations, it was forefeen 
that the Lutherans would thence take occafion of triumph, 
and would perfevere more obftinately in their prefent 
principles. But, notwithftanding thefe obllacles, Francis 
did not defpair of mediating an agreement. He ob- 
ferved that the king had Hill fome remains of prejudice 
in favour of the catholic church, and was apprehenfive of 
the confequences which might enfue from too violent 
innovations. He faw the intereft that Clement had in 
preferving the obedience of England, which was one of 
the richeft jewels in the papal crown. And he hoped 
that thefe motives on both iides would facilitate a mu- 
tual agreement, and would forward the clfcdts of his 
good offices. 

I 2 Francis 
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c P. Francis firft prevailed on the pope to promife, that 
^ ‘ ■ if the king would fend a proxy to Rome, and thereby 

• 5’4- fubmit his caufe to the holy fee, he fhould appoint com- 
milTioners to meet at Cambray, and form the procefs; and 
he fliould Immediately afterwards pronounce the fentence 
of divorce required of him. Bellay, bilhop of Paris, 
was next difpatched to London, and obtained a promife 
from the king, that he would fubmit his caufe to the 
Roman confiftory, provided the cardinals of the Imperial 
King’s final faf^ion wcre excluded from it. The prelate carried this 
Home. verbal promife to Rome; and the pope agreed, that if 
the king would fign a written agreement to the fame pur- 
pofe, his demands fhould be fully complied with. A day 
was appointed for the return of the meffengers ; and all 
Europe regarded this affair, which had threatened a 
violent rupture between England and the Romilli 
church, as drawing tov/ards an amicable conclufion''. 
But the greateft affairs often depend on the moll frivo- 
lous incidents. The courier, who carried the king’s 
written promife, was detained beyond the day appointed : 
News was brought to Rome that a libel had been pub- 
lifhed in England againft the court of Rome, and a farce 
acted before tiic king, inderifion of the pope and cardinals’. 
2 ;d Mit.li. The pope and cardinals entered into the confiftory en- 
flamed with anger ; and, by a precipitate fentence, the 
marriage of Henry and Catherine was pronounced valid, 
and Henry declared to be excommunicated if he refufed 
to adliere to it. Two days after, the courier arrived ; 
and Clement, who had been hurried from his ufual pru- 
dence, found, that though he heartily repented of this 
hafty meafurc, it would be difficult for him to retradl it, 
or replace affairs on the fame footing as before. 

It is not probable that the pope, had he condudled 
himfelf with ever fo great moderation and temper, could 

’ Faiher Paul, lit. t, • Father P«»l, lib. i. 

hope. 
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hope, during the life-time of Henry, to have regained 
' much authority or influence in England. That monarch 
was of a temper both impetuous and obftinate ; and, 
having proceeded fo far in throwing cfF the papal yoke, 
he never could again have been brought tamely to bend 
his neck to it. Even at the time when he was nego- 
ciating a reconciliation with Rome, he either entertained 
^o little hopes of fuccefs, cr wras fo indifferent about the 
event, that he had aflembled a Parliament, and continued -A jiirlla- 
to enadf laws totally deftrudtivc of the papal authority. 

The people had been prepared, by degrees, for this great 
innovation. Each preceding feflion had retrenched fome- 
what from the power and profits of the pontiff. Care had 
been taken, during fome years, to teach the nation that 
a general council was much fuperior to a pope. But now 
a bifhop preached every Sunday at Paul’s crofs, in order 
to inculcate the dodfrine, that the pope was entitled to no 
authority at all beyond the bounds of his own diocefc 
The proceedings of the parliament fhowed that they had 
entirely adopted this opinion ; and there is reafon to be- 
lieve- that the king, after having procured a favourable 
fentence from Rome, which would have removed all 
doubts with regard to his fecond marriage and the fuccef- 
flon, might indeed have lived on terms of civility with 
the Roman pontiff, but never would have furrendered to 
him any confiderable (hare of his affumed prerogative. The 
importance of the laws paffed this feflion, even before in- 
telligence arrived of the violent refolutions taken at Rome, 
is fufficient to juflify this opinion. 

All payments made to the apoflolic chamber ; all pro- ■ 
Yfions, bulls, difpenfations, were abolifhed : Monafteries 
were fubjedled to the vifitation and government of the 
king alone : The law for punifhing heretics, was mode- 
rated i the ordinary was prohibited from imprifoning or 



t Burnet, vol. i. p* ?44* 
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C perfon upon fufpicion alone, without prefent* 

, ^ ' ■ ment by two lawful witneffes j and it was declared, that 

>534- to fpeak againll the pope’s authority was no herefy : Bi- 
fhops were to be appointed by a congi d'elire from the 
crown, or, in cafe of the dean and chapter’s refufal, by 
letters patent ; and no recourfe was to be had to Romo 
for palls, bulls, or provifions ; Campeggio and Ghinucci, 
two Italians, were deprived of the bifiioprics of Salifbury 
and Worcefter, which they had hitherto enjoyed"; The 
law which had been formerly made againft paying an-, 
nates or hrft fruits, but which had been left in the king’s 
power to fufpend or enforce, was finally eftablilbed ; And 
a fubmiflion which was exadfed two years before from 
the clergy, and which had been obtained with great dif- 
ficulty, received, this feffion, the fandlion of parliament 
In this fubmidlon, the clergy acknowledged that convot 
cations ought to be afi'embled by the king’s authority- 
only } they promife to enadf no new canons without his 
confent j »nd they agree that he Ibould appoint thirty- 
two commilfioners, in order to examine the old canons, 
and abrogate fuch as fhould be found prejudicial to his 
royal prerogative An appeal was allb allowed from the 
bifliop’s court to the king in Chancery. 

But the moll important law, pafled this feffion, was 
that which regulated the fucceffion to the crown : The 
marriage of the king with Catherine was declared unlaw- 
ful, void, and of no eiFecS : The primate’s fentence, an- 
nulling it, was ratified : And die marriage with queen 
Anne was eftablifhed and confirmed. The crown was 
•appointed to defeend to the iflue of this marriage, andfail- 
jothMjrih. jjjg them, to the king’s heirs for ever. An oath, likewife^ 
was enjoined to be taken in favour of this order of fuc- 
ceflion, under the penalty of imprifonraent during the 

0 Le Neve's Fafli Ecclef. Anfil, v H, 8, c. 19. 

* Collier^ vol. ii. p, 69, 70, 
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king’s pleafure, and forfeiture of goods and chattels. 
And all flander againft the king, queen, or their ifllie, was 
fubjedted to the penalty of mil'prifion of treafon. After 
thefe compliances the parliament was prorogued ; and 
thofe afis, fo contemptuous towards the pope, and fo de- 
ftruiStive of his authority, were pafl'cd at the very time that 
Clement pronounced his hafty fentence againft the king. 
Henry’s refentment againft queen Catherine, on account 
of her obftinacy, was the reafon why he excluded her 
daughter from all hopes of fucceeding to the crown ; con- 
trary to his firft intentions when he began the procefs of 
divorce, and of difpenfatibn for a fccond marriage. 

The king found his eccleliaftical fubjccls as compliant 
as the laity. The convocation ordered that the adt againft 
appeals to Rome, together with the king’s appeal from 
the pope to a general council, Ihould be affixed to the 
doors of all the churches in the kingdom : And they voted 
that the biftiop of Rome had, by the law of God, no 
more jurifdidUon in England than any other foreign bi- 
fhop ; and that the authority, which he and his prede- 
cefibrs had there exercifed, was only by ufurpation, and 
by the fufferance of Englifli princes. Four perfons alone 
oppofed this vote in the lower houfe, and one doubted. 
It palled unanimoufly in the upper. The bifhops went 
fo far in their complaifance, ^hat they took out new com- 
miffions from the crown, in which all their fpiritual and 
epifcopal authority was exprefsly affirmed to be derived 
ultimately from the civil magiftrate, and to be entirely 
dependant on his good pleafure 

The oath regarding the fucceffion was generally taken 
throughout the kingdom. Filher, bifhop of Rochefter, 
and Sir Thomas More, were the only perfons of note 
that entertained fcruples with regard to its legality. Filher 
was obnoxious, on account of fame pradtices into which 

T CoUiet’i Ecclef. Hift. «ol, U. 
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CHAP, his credulity, rather than any bad intentions, feems to 
‘ f have betrayed him. But More was the perfon of greateft 
»i34- reputation in the kingdom for virtue and integrity ; and 
as it was believed that his authority would have influence 
on the fentiments of others, great pains were taken to 
convince him of the lawfulnefs of the oath. He declared 
that he had no fcruple with regard to the fucceffion, and 
thought that the parliament had full power to fettle it : 
He offered to draw an oath himfelf, which would enfure 
his allegiance to the heir appointed ; but he refufed the 
oath preferibed by law ; bccaufc the preamble of that oath 
allerted the legality of the king’s rnarriage with Anne, 
and thereby implied that his former marriage with Ca- 
therine was unlawful and invalid. Cranmer, the primate, 
and Cromwel, now fecretary of Hate, who highly loved 
and efieemed More, entreated him to lay afide his feru- 
ples ; and their friendly importunity feemed to weigh 
more with him than all the penalties attending his refu- 
fiil He perfiftcd, however, in a mild, though firm 
manner, to maintain his refoiution ; and the king, ir- 
ritated againfl him as well as Filher, ordered both to 
be indicted upon the ftatute, and committed prifoners to 
the Tower. 

3Kovcm. 'I'he parliament, being again aflembled, conferred on 
the king the title of the only fupreme head, on earth, of the 
church of England ; as they had already invefted him 
with all the real power belonging to it. In this memo- 
rable a£l the parliament granted him power, or rather 
acknowledged his inherent power, “ to vifit, and reprefs, 
“ redrefs, reform, order, correct, reltrain, or amend all 
“ errors, hereliesj abufes, offences, contempts, and enor- 
“ mities, which fell under any fpiritual authority or ju- 
“ rifdiclion 'I'hey alfo declared it treafon to attempt, 
imagine, or fpcak evil againft the king, queen, or his 

» Bur.’iet, vo!. i. p. 156. a z6 H.8. c. i. 
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heirs, or to endeavour depriving them of their dignities C H A P. 
or titles. They gave him a right to all the annates and , ' ^ 

tythes of benefices, w'hich had formerly been paid to the 153*. 
court of Rome. 'I'hey granted him a fubfidy arid a fif- 
teenth. 'I'hey attainted More and Fifher for mifprifion 
of treafon. And they completed the union of England 
and Wales, by giving to that principality all the benefit 
of the Englilli laws. 

Thus the authority of the popes, like all exorbitant 
power, was ruined by the excefs of its acquilitions, and 
by ftretching its pretenfions beyond w’hat it was poflible 
for any human principles or prepofieflions to fuffain. In- 
dulgences had in former ages tended extremely to enrich 
the holy fee ; but being openly abufed, they ferved to 
excite the firft commotions and oppofition in Germany. 

'I'he prerogative of granting difpenfations had alfo con- 
tributed much to attach all the fovereign princes and 
great families in Europe to the papal authority; hut 
meeting with an unlucky concurrence of circumrtances, 
was now the caufe, why England feperated herfelf from 
the Romifh communion. The acknowledgment of the 
king’s fupremacy introduced there a greater fimplicity in 
the government, by uniting the fpiritual with the civil 
power, and preventing difputes about limits, which never 
could be exa£lly determined between the contending 
jurifdiilions. A way was alfo prepared for checking the 
e.xorbitances of fuperllition, and breaking thofe fliackles, 
by which all human reafon, policy, and induftry had fo 
long been encumbered. The prince, it may be fiippofed, 
being head of the religion, as well as of the temporal ju- 
rifdi(£lion of the kingdom, though he might fometimes 
employ the former as an engine of government, had no 
intereft, like the Roman pontiff, in nourifhing its excef- 
five growth ; and, except when blinded by his own ig- 
norance or bigotry, would be fure to retain it within to- 
lerable 
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^ XXX *"* limits, and prevent its abufes. And on the wholej 

y *- - ‘ j there followed from this revolution many beneheiai 
'i3t‘ confequcnccs ; though perhaps neither forefeen nor in- 
tended by the perfons who had the chief hand in con- 
ducing it. 

While Henry proceeded with fo much order and tran- 
quillity in changing the national religion, and while his 
authority feemed entirely fecure in England, he was held 
in fome inquietude by the (late of affairs in Ireland and 
in Scotland. 

The earl of Kildare was deputy of Ireland, under th* 
duke of Richmond, the king’s natural fon, who bore the 
title of lieutenant; and as Kildare was accufed of fome 
violences againft the family of Ofibry, his hereditary ene- 
mies, he was fummoned to anfwer for his condudt. He 
left his authority in the hands of his fon, who, hearing 
that his father was thrown into prifon, and was in dan- 
ger of his life, immediately took up arms, and joining 
himfelf to Oneale, Ocarrol, and other Irilh nobility, 
committed many ravages, murdered Allen, archbilhop of 
Dublin, and laid fiege to that city. Kildare meanwhile 
died in prifon, and his fon, perfevering in his revolt, 
made applications to the emperor, who promifed him af- 
(Illance. The king was obliged to fend over fome forces 
to Ireland, which fo harafl'ed the rebels, that this young 
nobleman, finding the emfieror backward in fulfilling his 
promifes, was reduced to the neceffity of furrendering 
himfelf prifoner to Lord Leonard Gray, the new deputy, 
brother to the marquis of Dorfet. He was carried over to 
England, together with his five uncles; and after trial 
and conviCion, they were all brought to public juftice ; 
though two of the uncles, in order to fave the family, had 
pretended to join the king’s party. 

The carl of Angus had acquired the entire afeendant in 
Scotland ; and having gotten pofielTiou of the king’s per- 

fon. 
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fen, then in early youth, he was able, by means of that c h^a h, 
advantage, and by employing the power of his own fa- . - j 
mily, to retain the reins of government. The queen- >S34- 
dowager, however, his confort, bred him great difturbance. 

P’or having feparated herfelf from him, on account of 
fome jealoufies and difgufts, and having procured a di- 
vorce, (he had married another man of quality, of the 
name of Stuart ; and the joined all the difeontented no- 
bility, who oppofed Angus’s authority. James himfelf 
was diffatisfied with the flavery to which he was reduced } 
and by fecret correfpondence, he incited firft Walter Scot, 
then the earl of Lenox, to attempt, by force of arms, the 
freeing him from the hands of Angus. Both enterpriacs 
failed of fuecefs ; but James, impatient of reftraint, found 
means at laft of efcaping to Stirling, where his mother 
then redded ; and having fummoned all the nobility to 
attend him> he overturned the authority of the Dou.: 
glades, and obliged Angus, and his brother to fly into 
England, where they were protefted by Henry. The 
king of Scotland, being now arrived at years of majority, 
took the government into his own hands ; and employed 
himfelf with great fpirit and valour, in repreding thofe 
feuds, ravages, and diforders, which, -ihough they dif- 
turbed the courfe of public juftice, ferved to fupport the 
martial fpirit of the Scots, and contributed, by that means, 
to maintain national independency. He was defirous of 
renewing the ancient league with the French nation; but 
finding Francis in clofe union with England, and on that 
account fomewhat cold in hearkening to his propofals, he 
received the more favourably the advances of the emperor, 
who hoped, by means of fuch an ally, to breed didurb- 
ance to England. He offered the Scottilh king the choice 
of three princeffes, his own near relations, and all of the 
name of Mary ; his fitter the dowager of Hungary, his 
piece a daughter of Portugal, or his'couttn the daughter 
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XXX Henry, whom he pretended to difpofe of unknown to 
L. her father. James was more inclined to the latter propo- 

>534- fal, had it not, upon refleclion, been found impra£licable; 
and his natural projjenfity to F ranee at laft prevailed over 
all other confiderations. The alliance with Francis ne- 
ceflarily engaged James to maintain peace with England. 
Rut though invited by his uncle, Henry, to confer with 
him at Newcaftle, and concert common meafures for re- 
prefhng the eccIefiaAics in both kingdoms, and {baking ofF 
the yoke of Rome, he could not be prevailed on, by en- 
tering England, to put himfelf in the king’s power. In 
order to have a pretext for refufing the conference, he ap- 
plied to the pope, and obtained a brief, forbidding him 
to engage in any perfonal negoclations with an enemy of 
the holy fee. From thefe meafures, Henry eafily con- 
cluded, that he could very little depend on the friendihip 
of his nephew. But thofe events took not place till fomc 
time after our prefent period. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

Religious principles of the people oftheking of 

the minijlers Farther progrefs of the reforma- 
tion Sir "Thomas More The maid of Kent 

Trial and execution of Fifher bijhop of Ro- 

chejler of Sir Thomas More King excom- 
municated Death of S>tieen Catherine Sup- 

prejjion of the lejfer monafteries A Parliament 

A convocation Tranjlation of the Bible 

■ Difgrace of ^teen Anne Her trial 

and execution A Parliament A convocation 

Difcontents among the people Infurrebtion 

Birth of prince Edward, and death of S^ieen 

fane Suppreffion of the greater monafteries—— 

Cardinal Pole, 



T H E ancient and almoft uninterrupted oppofition 
of interefts between the laity and clergy in Eng- 
land, and between the Englifli clergy and the court of 
Rome, had fulBciently prepared the nation for a breacli 
with the fovereign pontiff ; and men had penetration, 
enough to difeover abufes, which were plainly calculated 
for the temporal advantages of the hierarchy, and which 
they found deftrudHvc of their own. Thefc fubjedls 
feemed proportioned to human underftanding ; and even 
the people, who felt the power of intereft in their own 
breaft, could perceive the purpofe of thofe numerous 
inventions, which the interefted fpirit of the Roman 
pontiff had introduced into religion. But when the re- 
formers proceeded thence to difpute concerning the na- 
V ture 
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c i’’* ture of the facraments, the operations of grace, the 

i | _ ' . terms of acceptance with the Deity, men were thrown 

*5S4> into amazement, and were, during feme time, at a lofs 
how to chufe their party. . The profound ignorance in 
which both the clergy and laity formerly lived, and their 
freedom from theological altercations, had produced a 
fincere, but indolent acquiefcence in received opinions ; 
and the multitude were neither attached to them by 
topics of reafoning, nor by thofe prejudices and anti- 
pathies againll opponents, which have ever a more na- 
tural and powerful influence over them. As foon there- 
fore as a new opinion was advanced, fupported by fuch 
an authority as to call up their attention, they felt their 
capacity totally unfitted for fuch difquifitions ; and they 
perpetually fludluated between the contending parties. 
Hence the quick and violent movements by which the 
people were agitated, even in the moft oppofite dire£lions : 
Hence their feeming proflitution, in facrificing to prefent 
power the moft facred principles : And hence the rapid 
progrefs during fome time, and the fudden as well as 
entire check foon after, of the new doflrinfs. When 
men were once fettled in their particular fe£ls, and had 
fortified themfelves in a habitual deteftation of thofe who 
were denominated heretics, they adhered with more obfti- 
nacy to the principles of their education ; and the limits 
of the two religions thenceforth remained fixed and un- 
changeable. 

Nothing more forwarded the firft progrefs of tho 
reformers, than the offer, which they made, of fubmit- 
ting all religious doiftrihes to private judgment, and the 
fummons given every one to examine the principles for- 
merly impofed upon him. Though the multitude were 
totally unqualified for this undertaking, they yet were 
highly pleafed with it. They fancied, that they were 
excrcifing their judgment, while they oppofed, to the 
5 ' prejudices 
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prejudices of ancient authority, jnore powerful prejudices 
of another kind. T he novelty itfelf of the doiStrines; . ^ ^ 

the pleafure of an imaginary triumph in difpute; the rj34* 
fervent zeal of the reformed preachers ; their patience, 
and even alacrity, in fuffering perfecutionj death, and 
torments ; a difguft at the reftraints of the old religion ; 
an indignation againft the tyranny and interefted fpirit of 
the ecclefiaftics ; thefe motives were prevalent with the 
people, and by fuch confiderations were men fo generally 
induced, during that age, to throve off the religion of 
their anceftors. 

, But in proportion as the praftice of fubmitting reli- 
gion to private judgment was acceptable to the people, 
it appeared, in fome rcfpecls, dangerous to the rights of 
fovereigns, and feemed to deflroy that implicit obedience, 
on which the authority of the civil magiftrate is chiefly 
founded. The very precedent, of lhaking fo ancient and 
deep founded an eftablifhment as that of the Romifh 
hierarchy, might, it was apprehended, prepare the way 
for other innovations. The republican fpirit, which na- 
turally took place among the reformers, encreafed this 
jealoufy. The furious infurredtions of the populace, 
excited by Muncer and other anabaptifts in Germany^, 
furnifhed a new pretence for decrying the reformation. 

Nor ought we to conclude, becaufe proteflants in our 
time prove as dutiful fubjeefs as tbofe of any other com- 
munion, that therefore (uch apprehenfions were altoge- 
ther without any fhadow of plaufibility. Though the 
liberty of private judgment be tendered to the difciples 
of the reformation, it is not in reality accepted of; and 
men are generally contented to acquiefee implicitly in 
thofc eftablilhments, however new, into which tneir 
early education has thrown them. 

No prince in Europe was pollefled of fuch abfolute 
authority as Henry, not even the pope himfelf, in his 
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‘ ■ fiaAical powers ' ; and there was fmall likelihood, that 
>534. any doctrine, which lay under the imputation of encou- 
raging fedition, could ever pretend to his favour and 
Ofiheking. countenance. But befides this political jealoufy, there 
was another reafon, which infpired this imperious mo- 
narch with an averfion to the reformers. He had early 
declared his fentiments againft Luther; and having en- 
tered the lifts in thofe fcholaftic quarrels, he had received, 
from his courtiers and theologians, infinite applaufe for 
his performance. Elated by this imaginary fuccefs, and 
blinded by a natural arrogance and obftinacy of temper, 
he had entertained the moft lofty opinion of his own 
erudition ; and he received with impatience, mixed with 
contempt, any contradidfion to his fentiments. Luther 
alfo had been fo imprudent, as to treat in a very indecent 
manner his royal antagonift ; and though he afterwards 
made the moft humble fubmilSons to Henry, and apolo- 
gized for the vehemence of his former exprelfions, he 
never could efface the hatred which the king had con- 
ceived againft him and his dodirines. The idea of here- 
fy ftill appeared deteftable as well as formiable to that 
prince ; and whilft his refentment againft the fee of 
Rome had corredled one confiderable part of his early 
prejudices, he had made it a point of honour never to 
reliquifli the remainder. Separate as he ftood from the 
catholic church and from the Roman pontiff, the head of 
it, he ftill valued himfelf on maintaining the catholic 
dodlrine, and on guarding, by fire and fword,'the ima- 
gined purity of his fpeculative principles. 

Of the mi- Henry’s minifters and courtiers were of as motley a 
charadfer as his condudl ; and feemed to waver, during 
this whole reign, between the ancient and the new re- 
ligion. The queen, engaged by intereft as well as in- 

c See note [FJ at the end of the volume. 
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«lination, favoured the caufe of the reformers ; Crom- 
VVel, who was created fecretary of Hate, and who was ■ ^ — • 

daily advancing in the king’s conlidcnce^ had embraced 'SM* 
the fame views } and as he was a man of prudence 
and abilities, he was able, very efFe<Elually, though in a 
covert manner, to prorpote the late innovations : Cran- 
iner, archbifliop of Canterbury, had fecretly adopted the 
protellant tenets j and he had gained Henty’a friendlhip 
by his candour and fincerity } virtues which he polTeiled 
in as eminent a degree as thofe times, equally diHra^led 
with faction, and oppreiTed by tyranny, could eafily per- 
mit. On the other hand, the duke of Norfolk adhered t« 
the ancient faith; and, by his high rank, as well as 
by his talents both for' peace and war, he had great au- 
thority in the king’s council : Gardiner, lately created 
bilhop of Winchefter,. had inlifted himfclf in the iame 
party ; and the fupplenefs of his chara<fler, and dex- 
terity of his conduiEf, bad rendered him extremely ufcful 
to it. 

All thefe minifters, white they flood in the moll irre- 
concileable oppofition of principles to each other, were , 
obliged to difguife their particular opinions, and to pre- 
tend an entire agreement with the fentiments of their 
mafler. Cromwel and Cranmer flill carried the appear- 
ance of a conformity to the ancient fpeculative tenets ; 
but they artfully made ufe of Henry’s refentment to 
widen the breach with the fee of Rome. Norfolk and 
Gardiner feigned an aflent to the king’s fupremacy, and 
to his renunciation of the fovereign pontiff ; but they 
encouraged his paflion for the catholic faith ; and infli- 
gated him to punifli thofe daring heretics who bad pre- 
fumed to reject bis theological principles. Both Tides 
hoped, by their unlimited compliance, to bring him 
over to their party : The king, meanwhile, who held the 
balance between the fa£lions, was enabled, by the court- 
fblp paid him both by proteflants and catholics, to 
VoL. IV. K alFume 
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CHAP, aflame an unbounded authority ; And though in all his 
^xxxi. ^ meafures he was really driven by his ungoverned humour, 
«534- he cafually fleered a courfe which led more certainly to 
arbitrary power, than any which the moft profound po- 
litics could have traced out to him. Artifice, refinement, 
and hvpocrify, in his fituation, would have put both 
parties on their guard againft *him, and would have 
taught them referve in complying with a monarch whom 
they could never hope thoroughly to have gained ; But 
while the franknefs, fincerity, and opennefs of Henry’s 
temper, were generally known, as well as the dominion 
of his furious paflions, each fide dreaded to lofe him by the 
fmalleft oppofition, and flattered thcmfelves that a blind 
compliance with his will would throw him, cordially and 
fully, into their interefts, ’ - j 

The ambiguity of the king’s tonduS, though it kept 
the courtiers in awe, ferved in the main to encourage the 
proteftant dodlrine among his fubjedls, and promoted 
that fpirit of innovation with which the age was general- 
ly feized, and which nothing but an entire uniformity, as 
well as a fleady feverity in the adminiflration, could 
be able to reprefs. There were fome Englilhmen, Tin- 
dal, Joye, Conflantine, and others, who, dreading the 
exertion of the king’s authority, had fled to Antwerp'*, 
where the great privileges poflefled by the Low Country 
provinces ferved, during fome time, to give them 
Farther pto. proterflion. Thefe men employed themfelves in writing 
re7orin»**** Englifli books againfl the corruptions of the church of 
*«n. Rome ; againfl images, reliques, pilgrimages ; and they 
excited the curiofity of men with regard to that queftion, 
the moft important in theology, the terms of acceptance 
with the Supreme Being. In conformity to the Luther- 
ans, and other proteftants, tliey aflerted, that falvation 
was obtained by faith alone and that the moft infallible 
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^oad- to perdition* was a reliance on good tvorkf. By 
which terms they underllood^ as well the moral duties as 
the ceremonial and monaftic obfervances. The defenders 
of the ancient religion, on the other band, maintained the 
efficacy of good tuerks ; but though they did not exclude 
from this appellation the focial virtues, it was fiill the 
fuperftitions gainful to the church which they chiefly 
extolled and recommended. The books compofed by 
thefe fugitives having Holen over to England, began to 
make converts every where 5 but it was a tranflation of 
the fcriptures by Tindal that was efteemed the moft dan- 
gerous to the eflablifhed faith. The firll edition of this 
work, compofed with little accuracy, was found liable to 
confiderable objeiSUons ; and Tindal, who was poor, 
and could not afford to lofe a great part of the imprellion, 
was longing for an opportunity of corredling his errors, 
of which he had been made fenfible. Tonltal, then 
biihop of London, foon after of Durham, a man of 
great moderation, being defirous to difcourage, in the 
gentled manner, thefe innovations, gave private orders 
for buying up all the copies that could be found at Ant- 
werp j and he burned them publicly in Cheapflde. By 
this meafure he fupplied Tindal with money, enabled 
him to print a new and corredl edition of his work, and 
gave great fcandal to the people, in thus committing to 
the flames the word of God ^ 

The difciples of the reformation met with little feve- 
rity during the miniflry of Wolfey, who,. though him? 
felf a clergyman, bore too fmall a regard to the ecclefi- 
aftical order to ferve as an [indrument of their tyranny i 

* Sdciilcglum et tmp'etai 'it.U plactre Deo per opera et non per folam 
Lutker aJvtrJus rtgem. (ta videf quam divea ftC homo Cbriftianua 
hft baptizatuS) qul etiam volcns non po'eft peiiere fatutem fuam qUBniifcud. 

peccaiis. Nulla enim peccata poOunt earn damnare nifi ^creduUm^ 
li. dd Babylcnici, 

^ Hal:, ft*). 1^6, fox, fol. i. p. 13S. Barnet, vol. iip.159. 
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*”xxxi** *" article of impeachment againft himlV 

. - - ■ that, by his connivance, he had encouraged the growth of 
>534< herefy, and that he had protedled and acquitted fome no- 
Sir Thomii torious ofienders. Sir Thomas More, who fuccceded' 
Wore. Wolfey as chancellor, is at once an object deferving our 
eompafllon, and an inftance of the ufual progrefs of men's 
fentiments during that age. This man, whofe elegant 
genius and familiar acquaintance with the noble fpirit of 
antiquity had given him very enlarged fentiments, and 
who had, in his early years, advanced principles which- 
even at prefent" would be deemed fomewhat too free, had, 
in the courfe of events, been fo irritated by polemics, and 
thrown into fuch a fuperllitious attachment to the an- 
cient faith, that few inquifitors have been guilty of 
greater violence in their profecution of herefy. Thougli 
adorned with the gentleft manners, as well as the pureft 
integrity, he carried to the utmoft height his averfion to- 
heterodoxy j and James Bainham, in particular, a gentle- 
man of the Temple, experienced from him the greateft fe- 
verity. Bainham, accufsd of favouring the new opi- 
nions, was carried 'to More's^houfe ; and having refufed 
to difeover his accomplices, the chancellor ordered him 
to bo whipped in his prefcnce, and afterwards fent him 
to the Tower, where he himfelf faw him put to the tor- 
ture. The unhappy gentleman, overcome by all thefe 
feverities, abjured his opinions ; but feeling afterwards 
the deepeft compun£Iion for his apoftacy,. he openly re- 
turned to his former tenets, and even courted the crown of 
martyrdom. He was condemned as an obflinate and 
relapfed heretic, and was burned in Smithfield'*- 

Many were brought into the bilhops’^ courts for of- 
fences which appear trivial, but which were regarded as 
(ymbols of the party : Some for teaching their children 
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<he Lord’s prayer in Englifli; others for reading the 
New Teftaraent in that language, or for fpeaking againft y_ ^ 
pilgrimages. To harbour the perfecuted preachers, to 'SU* 
neglc£I the falls of the church, to declaim againft the 
vices of the clergy, were capital offences. One Thomas 
Bilney, a pried, who had embraced the new dodlrine, 
had been terrified into an abjuration ; but was fo haunted 
by remorfe, that his friends dreaded fome fatal effeds 
of his defpair. At laft, his mind feemed to be more 
relieved; but this appearing calm proceeded only from 
the refolution which he had taken, of expiating his pad 
offence by an open confefEon of the truth, and by dying a 
martyr to it. He went through Norfolk, teaching 
the people to beware of idolatry, and of trufting for 
their falvation either to pilgrimages, or to the cowle of 
St. Francis, to the players of the faints, or to images. 

He was foon feized, tried in the bilhop’s court, and 
condemned as a relapfed heretic ; and the writ was fent 
down to burn him. When brought to the flake, he 
difeovered fuch patience, fortitude, and devotion, that 
the fpe<ftators were much affeiled with the horrors of his 
punifhment; and fome mendicant friars, who were pre- 
fent, fearing that his martyrdom would be imputed to 
them, and make them lofe thofe alms which they re> 
ceived from the charity of the people, defired him pub- 
licly to acquit them ' of having any hand in his death. 

He willingly complied ; and by this meeknefs gained 
the more on the fympathy of the people. Another per- 
fon, flill more heroic, being brought to the flake for de- 
nying the real prefence, feemed almofl in a tranfport of 
joy ; and he tenderly embraced the faggots which were to 
be the inftrumems of his punifhment, as the means of 
procuring him eternal reft. In fhort, the tide turning 
towards the new dodrine, thofe fevere executions, which, 

> Burnet, vol.i. p. 164. 
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^xx^i **' another dirpofition of men’s minds, would have fuf» 
. ' i ficed to fupprefs it, now ferved only to difFufe it the 
more among the people, and to infpire them with horror 
againll the unrelenting perfecutors. 

But though Henry negledled not to puniih the pro- 
teftant dodlrine, which he deemed herefy, his mo(l for- 
midable enemies, he knew, were the zealous adherents 
to the ancient religion, chiefly the monks, who, having 
their immediate dependance on the Roman pontiff, ap- 
prehended their own ruin to be the certain confequence 
of abolifhing his authority in England. Ppyto, a friar, 
preaching before the king, had the aflurance to tell him, 
•“ That many lying prophets had deceived him j but he, 
“ as a true Micajah, warned him,, that the dogs would 
lick his blood, as they had done Ahab’s*',” The king 
took no notice of the infult, but allowed the preacher 
to depart in peace. Next Sunday he employed Dr, 
Corren to preach before him; who jufti fled the king’s 
proceedings, and gave Peyto the appellations of a rebel, 
a flanderer, a dog, and a traitor. Elfton, another friar 
of the fame houfe, interrupted the preacher, and told 
him, that he was one of the lying prophets, who fought 
to ellablilh by adultery the fucceflion of the crown ; but 
that he himfelf would juftify all that Peyto had faid. 
Henry filenced the petulant friar ; but fhowed no other 
mark of refentment than ordering Peyto and him to be 
fummoned before the council, and to be rebuked for 
their offence'. He even here bore patiently fome new 
inftanccs of their obftinacy and arrogance : When the 
earl of Efl'ex, a priyy cqunfellor, told them, that they 
deferved for their offence to be thrown into the Thames ; 
Elfton replied, that the road to heaven lay as near by 
water as by land"". 

S?ryp;, voK i. p. 167. I Collieri ii, p. S6. l^urner, vol. i. 

p. ijj. Stowe, p, 563. 
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But feveral monks were dete£led in a confpiracv.. chap. 
which, as it might have proved more dangerous to the ' ^ 

king, was on its difcovery attended with more fatal con- >534- 
fequenccs to themfclves. Elizabeth Barton, of Aiding- The M«d 
ton in Kent, commonly called the holy Maid of Kent, had 
been fubjedl to hyAerical fits, which threw her body into 
unufual convulfions ; and having produced an equal dif- 
order in her mind, made her utter ftrange fayiugs, which, 
as flie was fcarcely confcious of them during the time, 
had foon after entirely efcaped her memory. The filly 
people in the neighbourhood were ftruck with thefe ap- 
pearances, which they imagined to be fupcrnatural ; and 
Richard Mafters, vicar of the parilh, a dcfigning fellow, 
founded on them a projeiS, from which he hoped to ac- 
quire both profit and confideration. He went to War- 
ham, archbifhop of Canterbury, then alive ; and having 
given him an account of Elizabeth’s revelations, he fo 
/ar wrought on that prudent, but fuperfiitious prelate, as 
to receive orders from him to watch her in her trances, 
and carefully to note down all her future fayings. The 
regard paid her by a perfon of fo high a rank foon ren- 
dered her ftill more the objedl of attention to the neigh- 
bourhood ; and it was eafy for Mafters to perfuade them, 
as well as the maid herfelf, that her ravings were infpira- 
tions of the Holy Ghoft. Knavery, as is ufual, foon 
after fucceeding to delufion, flie learned to counterfeit 
trances ; and flie then uttered, in an extraordinary tone, 
fuch fpeeches as were di£Iated to her by her fpiritual 
dire£tor. Mafters aflbeiated with him Dr. Booking, 
a canon of Canterbury ; and their defign was to raife 
the credit of an image of the Virgin, which flood in n 
chapel belonging to Mafters, and to draw to it fuch pil- 
grimages as ufually frequented the more famous images 
and reliques. In profecution of this defign, Elizabeth 
pretended revelations, which direSed her to have recourfe 
K 4 ta 
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CHAP, to that image for a cure 5 and being brought before it, in 
. ^ ‘-I the prefence of a great multitude, (he fell anew into con- 

1534* vulfions i and, after dillorting her limbs and countenance 
during a competent time, (he afFedfed to have obtained a 
pcrfe<S recovery by the interccfllon of the Virgin”. This 
miracle was foon bruited abroad; and the two priefts, 
finding the impofture to fucceed beyond their own expec- 
tations, began to extend their views, and to lay the foun- 
dation of more important enterpriaes. They taught . 
their penitent to declaim againft the new dodlrines, which 
(lie denominated herefy ; againft innovations in ecclefi- 
aftical government ; and againft the king’s intended di- 
vorce from Catherine. She went fo far as to alTert, that, 
if he profecuted that defign, and married another, he 
(hould not be a king a month longer, and (hould not an 
hour longer enjoy the favour of the Almighty, but (hould 
die the death of a villain. Many monks throughout 
England, either from folly or roguery, or from fadlion, 
which is often a complication of both, entered into the 
delufion ; and one Deering, a friar, wrote a book of the 
revelations and prophecies of Elizabeth". Miracles were 
daily added to encreafe the wonder; and the pulpit every 
where refounded with accounts of the fanftity and infpi- 
rations of the new prophetefs. MelTages were carried 
from her to queen Catherine, by which that princefs was 
exhorted to perfift in her oppofition to the divorce ; th^ 
pope’s ambalTadors gave encouragement to the popular 
credulity; and even FUher, biftiop of Rochefter, though 
a man of fenfe and learning, was carried away by an 
opinion fo favourable to the party which he had 
cfpoufed ", The king at laft began to think the matter 
worthy of his attention ; and having ordered Elizabeth 
and her accomplices to be arrefted, he brought them be- 

* Stowe, p, 5^0, BlansvU’t Epitome of Cbi^oicte*. « Sitjne, 

«ol. i. p. 181, 0 CoUier, vol. ii. p. 87. 
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fore the ftar-chamber, where they freely, without being chap. 
put to the torture, made confeffion of their guilt. The ^ * 

parliament, in the feflion held the beginning of this year, »SS 4 * 
pafled an aft of attainder againft fome who were engaged 
in this treafonable impofture'’} and Elizabeth herfelf. 

Mailers, Booking, Decring, Rich, Rifby, Gold, fuf- 
fered for their crime. The bilhop of Rochefter^ Abel, 

Addifon, Lawrence, and others were condemned for 
mifprifion of treafon ; becaufc they had not difeovertd 
fome criminal fpeeches which they heard from Elizabeth *> ; 

And they were thrown into prifon. The better to unde- 
ceive the multitude, the forgery of many of the prophetefs’a 
miracles was detefted ; and even the fcandalous prollitu- 
tion of her manners was laid open to the public. Thofe 
paflions, which fo naturally infinuate themfelves amidR 
the warm intimacies maintained by the devotees of dif- 
ferent fexes, had taken place between Elizabeth and her 
confederates ; and it was found, that a door to her dor- 
mitory, which was faid to have been miraculoufly opened, 
in order to give her accefs to the chapel, for the fake of 
frequent converfe with heaven, had been contrived by 
Docking and Mailers for lefs refined purpofes. 

The deteftion of this impofture, attended with fo tsJS* 
*hiany odious circumftances, both hurt the credit of the 
ecclefiaftics, particularly the monks, and inftigated the 
king to take vengeance on them. He fupprefled three 
monafteties of the Obfervantine friars; and finding that 
little clamour was excited by this aft of power, he was 
the more encouraged to lay his rapacious hands on the re- 
mainder. Meanwhile, he exercifed punifliment on indivi- 
duals who were obnoxious to him. The parliament had 
made it treafon to endeavour depriving the king of his 
dignity or titles: They had lately added to his other 

r *5 Hen. VIII. e. it. Barnet, Tol. I. p. p. 149. Hill, fol. aio. 

4 todwin’i Annals, p. 53. 
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CHAP, titles, that of fupreme head of the church : It was infer- 
XXXI. ^ ^ 

■ red, that to deny his fupremacy was treafon ; and many 
»S 3 S- priors and eccleliallics loft their lives for this new fpecies 
of guilt. It was certainly a high inftance of tyranny to 
punilh the mere delivery of a political opinion, efpecially 
one that nowife afFefted the king’s temporal right, as a 
capital offence, though attended with no overt adf ; and 
the parliament, in palHng this law, had overlooked all 
the principles by which a civilized, much more a free 
people, fhould be governed : But the violence of changing 
I fo fuddenly the whole fyftem of government, and making 
it treafon to deny what, during many ages, it had been 
herefy to aflert, is an event which may appear fomewhat 
extraordinary. Even the ftern unrelenting mind of Hen- 
ry was, at flrft, Ihocked with thcfe fanguinary meafures ; 
and he went fo far as to change his garb and drefs; pre- 
tending forrow for the neceflity by which he was pulhed 
to fuch extremities. Still impelled, however, by his vio- 
lent temper, and defirous of ftriking a terror into the 
whole nation, he proceeded, by making examples of 
Fifher and More, to confummate his lawlefs tyranny. 
Tri«l«nd JoHN FiSHER, bifhop of Rochefter, was a prelate 
eminent for learning and morals, ftill more than for his 
biAppof’ ecclefiaftical dignities, and for the high favour which he 
RoebcAer; enjoyed with the king. When he was thrown 

into prifon, on account of his refufing the oath which re- 
garded the fucceftion, and his concealment of Elizabeth 
Barton’s treafonable fpeeches, he had not only been de- 
prived of all his revenues, but ftripped of his very clothes, 
and, without confideration of his extreme age, he was 
allowed nothing but rags, which fcarcely fufficed to co- 
ver his nakednefs'. In this condition he lay in prifon 
above a twelvemonth ; when the pope, willing to recom- 
pence the fuffetings of fo faithful an adherent, created 

> Fullci'i Charcb HiA. biuk 1013. 
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him a cardinal: though Fiflier was fo indifferent about Chap. 

^ . XXXI. 

that dignity, that, even if the purple were lying at his . _ ‘ f 

feet, he declared that he would not ftoop to take it. >535* 

This promotion of a man, merely for his oppofition to 

royal authority, rouzed the indignation of the king ; and 

he refolved to make the innocent perfon feel the effects 

of his refentment. Fiflier was indi<ffed for denying the 2t<J Jun.. 

king’s fupremacy, v/as tried, condemned, and beheaded. 

The execution of this prelate was intended as a warn- ofSirThi- 
ing to More, whofe compliance, on account of his great 
authority both abroad and at home, and his high reputa- 
tion for learning and virtue, was anxioufly defired by the 
king. That prince alfo bore as great perfonal affection 
and regard to More, as his imperious mind, the fport of 
paflions, was fufceptible of towards a man, who in any 
particular oppofed his violent inclinations. But More 
could never be prevailed on to acknowledge any opinion 
fo contrary to his principles as that of the king’s fupre- . 
macy ; and though Henry exa( 9 ed that compliance from 
the whole nation, there was, as yet, no law obliging any 
one to take an oath to that purpofe. Rich, the folicitor 
genera], was fent to confer with More, then a prifoner, 
who kept a cautious filence with regard to the fupremacy: 

He was only inveigled to fay, that any queflion with re- 
gard to the law which eflabliflied that prerogative, was 
a two-edged fword : If a perfon anfwer one way, it 
will confound his foul ; if another, it will deftroy his 
body. No more was wanted to found an indiclment of 
high treafon againft the prifoner. His filence was called 
malicious, and made a part of his crime; and thefe 
words, which had cafually dropped from him, were in- 
terpreted as a denial of the fupremacy \ Trials were 
mere formalities during this reign ; The jury gave fen- 
tence againft More, who bad long expedted this fate, 

9 More's Life of Sir Thomas More* Hcrberti p. 393*.^ 
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*'>xxi **’ whonecdcJ no preparation to fortify him againil the 
^ j terrors of death. Not only his conftancy, but even his 
>535* eheetfulnefs, nay, his ufual facetioufnefs never forfook 
him ; and he mads a facriiice of his life to his integrity, 
with the fame indifference that he maintained in any or- 
dinary occurrence. When he was mounting the fcaf- 
fold, he faid to one, “ Friend, help me up, and when I 
“ come down again, let me (hift for myfelf.” The ex- 
ecutioner afkiiig him forgivenefs, he granted the requeft, 
but told him, “ You will never get credit by beheading 
“ me, my neck is fo fliort.” Then laying his head on 
the block, he bade the executioner Itay till he put afide his 
beard : “ For,” faid he, “ it never committed treafon.” 
Nothing was wanting to the glory of this end, except a 
better caufe, more free from weaknefs and fuperftidon. 
But as the man followed his principles and fenfe of duty, 
however mifguided, his conftancy and integrity are not the, 
Cdi juTf. objedls of our admiration. He was beheaded in the 
fifty-third year of his age. 

When the execution of Filher and More was reported 
at Rome, efpecially thatof the former, who was invefted 
with the dignity of cardinal, every one difeovered the 
moft violent rage againft the king ; and numerous libels 
were publiihed, by the wits and orators of Italy, com- 
paring him to Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and all the 
moft unrelenting tyrants of antiquity. Clement VII. 
had died about fix months after he pronounced fentence 
againft the king; and Paul HI. of the name of Farnefe, 
had fucceeded to the papal throne. This pontiiF, who, 
while cardinal, bad always favoured Henry’s caufe, had 
hoped, that perfonal animofities being buried with his 
predcccftbr, it might not be improflible to form an agree- 
ment with England: And the king himfelf was fodefi- 
rous of accommodating matmrs, that, in a negociation, 
which be entered into with Francis a little before this 

time. 
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time, he required, that that monarch ihould conciliate a C H ^ r, 
friendfltip between him and the court of Rome. But . ^ 'j 

Henry was accuftomed to prefcribe, not to receive terms ; *535- 

and even while he was negociating for peace, his ufual 
violence often carried him to commit offences, which ren- 
dered the quarrel totally incurable. The execution of 3cth 
Fifher was regarded by Paul as fo capital an injury, that 
he immediately pafled cenlures againft the king, citing 
him and all his adherents to appear in Rome within ninety 
days, in cvder to anfwer for their crimes: If they failed, Kmgr,. 
he excommunicated them deprived the king of his 
crown ; laid the kingdom under an interdidf ; declared 
his ifiae by Anne Btdeyn illegitimate; dilTolved all leagues 
which any catholic princes had made with him ; gave 
his kingdom to any invader ; commanded the nobility to 
take arms againft him ; freed bis liibjeds from all oaths 
of allegiance; cut off their commerce with foreign ftaics; 
and declared it lawful for any one to foize them, to make 
flaves of their pcrfons, and to convert their effedls to his 
own ufe‘. But though thefe cenfures were palled, they 
were not at that time openly denounced : The pope de- 
layed their publication, till he Ihould find an agreement 
with England entirely defperate ; and till the emperor^ 
who was at that time hard preiled by the Turks and the 
protefiant princes in Germany, fhouid be in a condition 
to carry the fentence into exeeutitm. 

The king knew that he might expctSl any injurv, 
which it fhouJd be in Charles’s power to infill; and he 
therefore made it the chief objedf of his policy to incapa- 
citate that monarch from wreaking his refentment upon 
him°. He renewed his friendlhip with Francis, and 
opened negociations for marrying his infant-daughter, 

Elizabeth, with the duke of Angouleme, third fon of 
Francis. Thefe twomonarchs alfo made advances to the 

•£ S.nien, p, 148. “ Herbert, p. 550, 351. 
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CHAP, princes of the proteftant league in Germany, ever jealous 
emperor’s ambition : And Henry, befides remitting 
153J. them feme money, fent Fox, bifhop of Hereford, as Fran- 
cis did Bellay, lord of Langley, to treat with them. But 
during the firft fervours of the reformation, an agreement 
in theological tenets was held, as well as a union of 
interefts, to be eflential to a good correfpondence among 
Bates ; and though both Francis and Henry flattered the 
German princes with hopes of their embracing the con- 
feflion of Augfburg, it was looked upon as a bad fymp- 
tom of their fmcerity, that they exercifed fuch extreme 
rigour againft all preachers of the reformation in their 
refpedlive dominions*. Henry carried the feint fo far, 
that, while he thought himfelf the firft theologian in the 
world, he yet invited over Melanfihon, Bucer, Sturmius, 
Draco, and other German divines, that they might con- 
fer with him, and inftrudt him in the foundation of their 
tenets. Thefe theologians were now of great importance 
in the world ; and no poet or philofopher, even in ancient 
Greece, where they were treated with moft refpe£f, had 
ever reached equal applaufe and admiration with thofe 
wretched compofers of metaphyfical polemics. The 
German princes told the king, that they could not 
fpare their divines; and as Henry had no hopes of agree- 
ment with fuch zealous difputants, and knew that in 
Germany the followers of Luther would not alTociate with 
the difciples of Zuinglius, becaufe, though they agreed 
in every thing elfc, they differed in fome minute particu- 
lars with regard to the eucharift, he was the more indif- 
ferent on account of this refufal. He could alfo forefee, 
that, even while the league of Smalkalde did not aft in 
concert with him, they would always be carried by their 
interefts to oppofe the emperor : And the hatred between 
Francis and that monarch was fo inveterate, that he 

yf Sleidan, Ub. lOi 
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deemed himfelf fure of a fmcere ally in one or other of ® 
thefc potentates. ■ - - ' j 

15351 

During thofe negociations an incident happened in >53«. 
England, which promifed a more amicable conclufion of 
thofe difputes, and feemed even to open the way for a re- 
conciliation between Henry and Charles. Queen Ca- 
therine was feized with a lingering illnefs, which at laft 
brought her to her grave : She died at Kimbolton in the «th Jan. 
county of Huntingdon, in the fiftieth year of her age. cl. 
A little before Ihe expired, file wrote a very tender letter therine. 
to the king ; in which fiie gave him the appellation of 
her mojl dear Lord, King, and Hujband. She told him, 
that, as the hour of her death was now approaching, fixe 
laid hold of this laft opportunity to inculcate on him the 
importance of his religious duty, and the comparative 
emptinefs of all human grandeur and enjoyment: That 
though his fondnefs towards thefe perifiiable advantages 
had thrown her into many calamities, as well as create^ 
to himfelf much trouble, fhe yet forgave him all paft in- 
juries, and hoped that his pardon would be ratified in 
heaven: And that fiie had no other requeft to make, than 
to recommend to him his daughter, the foie pledge of 
their loves j and to crave his prqtedion for her maids and 
fervants. " She concluded with thefe words, / make this 
vow, that mine eyes deftre you above all things^. The king 
was touched even to the {bedding of tears, by this laft 
tender proof of Catherine’s affedlion 3 but queen Anne 
is faid to have exprefled her joy for the death of a rival 
beyond what decency or humanity could permit’’. 

■ The emperor thought that, as the demife of his aunt 
had removed all foundation of perfonal animofity between 
him and Henry, it might not now be impollible to de- 
tach him from the alliance of France, and to renew his 

z Herbert, p, 403. T Bureiet, vol. i. p, ija, 

own 
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CHAP, ownconfederacy with England, from which he had formet'* 

^ XXXL ^ jy reaped fo much advantage. He fent Henry propofals for ' 
* 536 . a return to ancient amity, upon thefe conditions*; that 
he (bould be reconciled to the fee of Rome, that he ihould 
aflift him in his war with the Turk, and that he (hould 
take part with him againft Francis, who now threatened 
the dutchy of Milan, The king replied, ^at he was 
willing to be on good terms with the emperor, provided 
that prince would acknowledge, that the former breach of 
• friendlhip came entirely from himfelf: As to the condi- 

tions prqpofed; the proceedings againft the biihop of 
Rome were fo juft, and fo fully ratified by the parliament 
of England, that they could not now be revoked ; when 
Chriftian princes Ihould have fettled peace among them- 
felves, he would not fail to exert that vigour which be- 
came him, againft the enemies of the faith ; and after 
amity with the emperor was once fully reftored, he ihould 
then be in a fituation, as a common friend both to hina 
and Francis, either to mediate an agreement between 
them, or to aflift the injured party. 

What rendered Henry more indifferent to the ad- 
vances made by the emperor, was, both bis experience 
' of the nfual duplicity and infincerity of that monarch, 
and the intelligence which he received of the prefent tranfi- 
adlions in Europe. Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, had 
died without iffue; and the emperor maintained, that the 
dutchy, being a fief of the empire, was devolved to him, 
as head of the Germanic body : Not to give umbrage, 
however, to the ftates of Italy, he profeffed his intention 
of beftowing that principality on fome prince, who ihould 
be obnoxious to no party, and he even made oi&r of it 
to the duke of Angoul^me, third fon of Francis. The 
French monarch, who pretended that bis own right to 

» 

* Du Kt. 5, HtrlieR. Burnet, toL iii, im Coll. N® 50. 
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Milan was now revived upon Sforza’s death, was content 
to fubftitute his fecond fon, the duke of Orleans, in his ^ 

place ; and the emperor pretended to clofe with this pro- > 53 ®* 
]5oral. But his foie intention in that liberal conceflion 
was to gain time, till he fliould put himfclf in a warlike 
pofture, and be able to carry an inVafion into Frgncis’s 
dominions. The ancient enniity between thefe princes 
broke out anew in bravadoes, and in perfonal infults oil 
each other, ill-becoming perfons of their rank, and ftill 
lefs fuitable to men of fuch unqueftioned bravery. Charles 
foon after invaded Provence in perfon, with an army of 
fifty thoufand men ; but met with no fuccefs. His 
army periftled with ficknefs, fatigue, famine, and othef 
difaflers ; and he was obliged to raife the fiege of Mar- 
feilles, and retire into Italy with the broken remains of 
his forces. An army of Imperialifts, near 30,000 ftrong, 
which invaded France on the fide of the Netherlands, 
and laid fiege to Peronne, made no greater progrefs, but 
retired upon the approach of a French army. And Henry 
had thus the fatisfaclion to find, both that his ally, Fran- 
cis, was likely to fupport himfelf without foreign afliftance, 
and that his own tranquillity was fully ehfured by thefe 
violent wars and animofities on the continent. 

If any inquietude remained with the Englifh court, it 
was folely occafioned by the ftate of affairs in Scotland. 

James, hearing of the dangerous fituation of his ally, 

Francis, generoufly levied fome forces ; and embarking 
them on board veffels, which he had hired for that pur- 
pofe, landed them fafely in France. He even went over 
in perfon ; and making hafte to join the camp of the 
French king, which then lay in Provence, and to partake 
of his danger, he met that prince at Lyons, who, having 
repulfed the emperor, was now returning to his capital. 
Recommended by fo agreeable and feafonable an inftance cf 
friendfhip, the king of Scots paid his addrefles to Magdalen, 

Yoi. IV. L daughter 
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CHAP, daughter of the French monarch; and this prince had 
^ ' ■ no other objection to the match, than what arofe from 

tiii. the infirm ftate of his daughter’s health, which teemed 
to threaten her with an approaching end. But James 
having gained the aficclions of the princefs, and ob- 
tained her confent, the father would no longer oppofc 
the united defires of his daughter and his friend : They 
were accordingly married, and toon after (et tail for 
Scotland, where the j-oung queen, as was forefeen, 
died in a little time after her arrival. Francis, however, 
was afraid, left his dlly, Henry, whom he Kkewife 
looked on as his friend, and who lived with him on a 
more cordial footing than is ufual among great princes, 
fhould be difpleafed that this dole confederacy between 
France and Scotland was coududed without his parti- 
cipation. He therefore difpatched Pommeraye to Lon- 
don, in order to apologize for this picafure ; but Henry, 
with his ufual opennefs and freedoin> exprefled fuch difr 
pleafurc, that he refufed even to confer with the ambaf- 
fador ; and Frartcis was apprehenfive of a rupture with a 
prince who regulated his meafures more by humour and 
palllon, than by the rules of political prudence. But the 
king was fo fettered by the oppofition, in which he was 
engaged againft the pope and the emperor, that he pur- 
fued no farther this difguft againft Francis; and in the 
end every thing remained in tranquillity, both oj;i the fide 
of France and of Scotland. 

The domeftic p>eace of England feemed to, be expofed 
to more hazard, by the violent innovations in religion ; 
and it may ^ affirmed, that, ^ this dangerous conjunc- 
ture, nothing enfured public tranquillity fo much as th^ 
decifive authority acquired by the king, a;nd bis grea,t 
afeendant oyer all bis fubjefts. Not only the d.evotion 
paid to the crown, was profound during that age : Ttte 
pcrfonal refpeS, infpired by Henry, wm confiderablc > 
3 
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even the terrors, with which he over-awed every one, c ^ 
■were not attended with any coniiderable degree of hatred. , . ‘ / 

His franknefs, his fmcerity, his magnihcence, his gene- >53®* 
rofity, were virtues which counterbalanced hiS violence^ 
cruelty, and impetuofity. And the important rank vtrhich 
his vigour, riiore than his addtefs, acquired him iri all fo- 
reign negociations flattered the vanity of Engiifhmen, and 
Snade them the more willingly endure thofe domeftic hard- 
fhips to which they were expofed. The king, confcious 
cf his advantages, was now proceeding to the moft dan- 
gerous eXercife of his authority j and after paving the way 
for that meafure by feveral preparatory expedients, he was 
»t lafl determined to fupprefs the monafleriesj and to put 
himfelf in pofleiHon of their ample revenues. 

The great encreafe of monafteriesj if matters be con- 
fidered merely in a political light,- will appear the radical 
inconvenience of the catholic religion ; and every other 
difadvantage, attending that communion, feems to have 
an infeparaWe connexion with thefe religious inflitutions. 

Papal ufurpationSj the tyranny of the inquifition, the 
multiplicity of holidays j all thefe fetters on liberty and 
induftry were ultimately derived from the authority and 
infmuation of monks, whofe habitations^ being eftablilhed 
every where, proved fo many feminaries of fuperllitiun 
and of folly. This order of men was extremely enraged 
againlf Henry ; and regarded the abolition of the papal 
authority in England^ as the rethoval of the fede protec- 
tion which they enjoyed againft the! rapacity of the • 
crown and of the courtiers. They were now fubjefted to 
the king's vrfitation > the fuppofed facrednefs of their bulls 
from Rome was rejedled j the progrefs of the refermation, 
abroad, which had every where been attended with the 
abolition of the monaltic orders, gave them reafon to appre- 
hend like confequences in England ; and though the king 
ifill maintained the doflrine of purgatory, to whkb moft 

1. a ■ *f 
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C H A F. of the convents owed their origin and fupport, it waj 
1. forefeen, that, in the progrefs of the conteft, he would 

JSS*- every day be led to depart wider from ancient inllitutions, 
and be drawn nearer the tenets of the reformers, with 
whom his political interefts naturally induced him to 
unite. Moved by theie confderarions, the friars em- 
ployed all their influence to enflame the people' againft 
the king’s government ; and Henry, finding their fafety 
irreconcilable with his own, was determined to feize 
the prefent opportuninty, and utterly deltroy his declared 
enemies. 

CuOiMWEL, fecrctary of Hate, had been appointed 
vicar-gencral, or vicegerent ; a new office, by which the 
king’s fuprctnacy, or the abfolutc, uncontroulable power, 
alTuined over the church, was delegated to him. He em- 
ployed Layton, London, Price, Gage, Petre, Bellafis, and 
others, as comniilfioncrs, who carried on, every where, a 
rigorous enquiry with regard to the conduct and deport- 
ment of all the friars. During times of fadion, efpe- 
cially of the religious kind, no equity is to be expetfted 
from adverfaries ; and as it was known, that the king’s 
intention in this vifitation was to find a pretence for abo- 
lifliing monafterics, we may naturally conclude, that the 
reports of the commilfioners are very little to be relied on. 
Friars were encouraged to bring in informations againft 
their brethren ; the flighted evidence was credited ; and 
^ven the calumnies, fpread abroad by the friends of the 
, reformation, vyere regarded as grounds of proof. Mon- 
. ftious diforders are therefore faid to have been found in 
many of the religious houfes : Whole convents of wmmen 
. abandoned to Icvvdncfs : Signs of abortions procured, of 
^infants mi.Tdcrcd, of unnatural lulls between perfons of 
the fame fcx. It is indeed probable, that the blind fub- 
•miflion of the people, during thofc ages, would render the 
friais and niins mo;c unguarded, and mote diflolute, thin 
. • . .. they 
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they are in any Roman Catholic country atprefent ; Rut c 
flill, the reproaches which it is fafeit to credit, are fuch , ' . ' ^ 

as point at vices naturally connected with the very infti- *536' 
tution of convents, and with the monaftic life. 'I'hc 
cruel and inveterate faiftions and quarrels, therefore, which 
the commiffioners mentioned, are very credible among 
men, who, being confined together within the fame walls, 
never can forget their mutual animofitics, and who, being 
cut off from all the moft endearing connections of na- • -■ 

ture, are commonly curfed with hearts more fclfifli, and 
tempers more unrelenting, than fall to the ihare of other 
men. The pious frauds, praiStifed to cncrcafe the devo- 
tion and liberality of the people, may be regarded as cer- 
tain, in an order founded on illufions, lies, and fuper- 
llition. Thefupinc idlcnefs alfo, and its attendant, pro- 
found ignorance, with which the convents were reproach- 
ed, admit of no qucllion ; and, though mor.ks were the 
true prefervers, as well as inventors, of tlie dreaming and 
captious philofophy of the fchools, no manly or elegant 
knowledge could be expeificd among men whofc lives, 
condemned to a tedious uniformity, and deprived of all 
emulation, afforded nothing to raife the mind, or culti- 
vate the genius. 

Some few monafleries, terrified with this rigorous in- 
quifition, carried on by Cromwel and his commiflioners, 
furrendered their revenues into the king’s hands ; and the 
monks received fmall penfions as the reward of their ob- 
fequioufnefs. Orders were given to difmifs fuch nuns 
and friars as were below four and twenty, whole vows 
were, on that account, fuppofed not to be binding. The 
doors of the convents were opened, even to fuch as 
were above that age ; and every one recovered his liberty 
who defired it. But as all thefe expedients did not fully 
anfwer the king’s purpofe, he had recourfe to his ufual 
inflrument of power, the parliament ; and in order to • 
h 3 prepare 
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”xxi** n>cn for the inpcvations projefied, the report of 

y - ■ the vifitors was publifhed, and a genera] horror was en* 

i5j 6. deavoured to be excited in the nation againft inftitutions 
which, to their anpeftors, had been the objefls of the moft 
profound veneration. 

4»hFtb. The Jcing, though determined utterly to abolish the 
tnonallic orders, refolvcd to proceed gradually in this 
A p>il*«. great work j and he gave diredfions to the parliament to 
go no further at prefent, than to fupprefs the Idler mo- 
nafteries, which poffeflcd revenues below two hundred 
pounds a year *. Thefe were found to be thp moft cor- 
rupted, as lying Icfs under the reftraint of fhame, and 
being expofed to lefs fcrutiny ** ; and it was deemed fafeft 
to begin w>th them, and thereby prepare the way for the 
greater innovations projei^ed. By this a£l three hundred 
and feyenty-fix monafteries were fupprelTed, and their re- 
CurprcOiiia vepues, amounting fo thirty-two thoufand pounds a year, 
ohbcieflir were granted to the king; bdidps their goods, chattels^ 
wMsitericf. computed at a hundred thoufand pounds more', 

It does not appear, that any oppofition was made to this 
imprtant law : So abfolute was Henry’s authority ! A 
court, called the court of augmentation of the king’s re- 
venue, was eretJlqd for the management of thefe funds. 
The people, naturally concluded, from this circumftance, 
that Henry intended fo proceed in defpoiling the church 
pf her patrimony 

T HE a£l formerly palled, empowering the king to name 
thirty-two commillioners for framing a body of canon- 
law was renewed ; but the projedt was never carried into 

» 17 Hen. VIII. c. *8. ^ Burner, vnl. i. p. 19 j. 

c I' )• preiende^s fee Hollingihed, p. ^^9, that ten thoufand monka were 
turned out on the diiToluiieo of the IcHer mon^jleriet. If fo, moll of them 
inu(^ hi*e keen Mendicants : For the revenue eouid noi have fopportcd oe«r 
that numkers Tbe Mcndicanti, no doubt, ftil! contoucd Ibeir former pro* 
.^iT:on. d 27 Hen. YJII, c. x;. 

execution. 
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execution. Henry thought that the prefent perplexity of 
that law encreafed his authority, and kept the clergy in - _ - ‘ . 

Hill greater dependance. JSJ®* 

Farther progrefs was made in completing the union 
of Wales with England ; The feparate jurifdiflions of fe.. 
veral great lords or marchers, as they were called, which 
obftruiSed the courfe of juftice in Wales, and encouraged 
robbery and pillaging, were abolifhed ; and the authority 
of the king's courts was extended every where. Some 
jurlfdidlions of a like nature in England were alfo abo< 
lilhed ° this feflion. 

T HE comrtions, fenfible that they had gained nothing 
by oppbfing the king’s will, when he formerly endeavoured 
to fecure the profits of wardffiips and liveries, were now 
contented to frame a law% fuch as he didlated to them, 

It was enaifled, that the pofielSon of land fhall be ad- 
judged to be iti thofe who have the ufe of it, not in thofe 
to whom it is transferred in truft. 

After all thefe laws were palled, the king diflblved 
the parliament ; a parliament memorable, not only for the 14th April, 
^reat and important innovations which it introduced, but 
alfo for the long time it had fitten, and the frequent proi 
rogations which it had undergone. Henry had found it fO 
obfequious to his will, that he did not chufe, during thofe 
religious ferments, to hazard a tiew eleflion ; and he cour 
tinufed the fame parliament above fix years ; A pradli 'e, 
at that time, qnufual in England, ' 

The convocation, which fat, during this fel&on, v/as A c»n7o- 
engaged in a very important ■Work, the deliberating on the 
new tranflation which was projeflled of the fcriptuics. 

I'he tranflation given by Tindal, though corredfed by 
himfclf in a new edition, -vyas (fill complained of by the 
inaccurate and unfaithful ; and it was no\y 
propofed to them, that they fliould themfelves publiih 

* P7 VIII, c, 4. r 27 Hen, VIII. e. lo. 
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c H A p. a tranflation, which would not be liable to thofe obiec-i 
XXXI. ■’ 

i | tions. 

J536. The friends of the reformation aflerted, that nothing 
could be more abfurd than to conceal, in an unknown 
tongue, the word of God itfelf, and thus to counteradl 
the will of heaven, which, for the purpofc of univerfal 
falvation, had publiflicd that falutary dodirine to all na- 
tions : That if this practice were not very abfurd, the ar- 
tifice at lead was very grofs, and proved a confeioufnefs, 
that the gloflcs and traditions of the clergy flood in direct 
oppofition to the original text, didlated by Supreme In- 
telligence : That it was now neceflary for the people, fo 
Jong abuftd by interefled pretenfions, to fee with their 
own eyes, and to examine whether the claims of the ec- 
clefiaflics were founded on that charter, which was, on all 
hands, acknowledged to be derived from heaven : And 
that, as a fpirit of refearch and curiofity was happily 
revived, and men were now obliged to make a choice 
among the contending dodlrines of different fedls, the 
proper materials for decifion, and above all, the holy 
feriptures, Ihould be fet before them ; «nd the revealed 
will of God, which the change of language had fome- 
what obfeured, be again, by their means, revealed to 
mankind. 

The favourers of the ancient religion ma inta ined, on 
the other hand, that the pretence of making the people 
fee with their own eyes, was a mere cheat, and was itfelf 
a very grofs artifice, by which the new preachers hoped 
to obtain the guidance of them, and to feducc them from 
thofe paflors, whom the laws, whom ancient cflablilh- 
ments, whom heaven itfelf had apjxrinted for their fpiritual 
diredtion : That the people were, by their ignorance, 
their flupidity, their neceflary avocations, totally unqua- 
lified to chufe their own principles ; and it was a mock- 
ery to fet materials before them, of which they could not 

poflibly 
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poflibly make any proper ufe : That, even in the aflairs 
of common life, and in their temporal concerns, \vhich ■ - ^ jt* 

lay more within the compafs of human reafon, the laws ^53®- 
had, in a great meafure, deprived them of the right of 
private judgment, and had, happily for their own and the 
public intereft, regulated their condudl arjd behaviour : 

That theological qucflions were placed far beyond the 
fphere of vulgar comprehenfion ; and ecclefiaftics them- 
felves, though aflifted by all the advantages of education, 
erudition, and an affiduous ftudy of the fcience, could not 
be fully alRired of a juft decifion ; except by the promife 
made them in feripture, that God would be everprefent 
with his church, and that the gates of hell fhould not 
prevail againft her ; That the grofs errors adopted by the 
wifeft heathens proved how unfit men were to grope their 
own way through this profound darknefs ; nor would 
the feriptures, if trufted to every man’s judgment, be able, 
to remedy; on the contrary, they would much augment, 
thofe fatal illufions : That fiicred writ itfelf was involved 
in fo much obfeurity, gave rife to fo many difficulties, 
contained fo many appearing contradiiftions, that it was 
the moft dangerous weapon that could be intrufted into 
the hands of the ignorant and giddy multitude : That the 
poetical ftyle, in which a great part of it was compofed, 
at the fame time that it occafioned uncertainty in the 
fenfe, by its multiplied tropes and figures, was fufficient 
to kindle the ?eal of fanaticifm, and thereby throw civil 
fociety into the moft furious combuftion : That a thou- 
fand fefls muft arife, which would pretend, each of them, 
to derive its tenets from the feripture ; and would be able, 
by fpecious arguments, or even without fpecious argu- 
rpents, to feduce filly women and ignorant mechanics 
j into a belief of the moft monftrous principles : And that 
if ever this diforder, dangerous to the magiftrate himfelf, 
received a remedy, it muft be from the tacit acquiefcence 

of 
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people in fome new authority; and it vtas evi- 
' f dtntly better, without farther coritcft or enquiry, to ad- 
•53*- here peaceably to ancient, and therefore the more fecure, 
cifablKhtnents. 

These latter arguments, being more agreeable to ec» 
clcfiaftical government, would probably have prevailed 
in the convocation, had it not been for the authority of 
Cranmer, Latimer, and fome other bifhops, who were 
I'uppofed to fpeak the king’s fenfe of the matter. A vote 
was paired for publilhing a new tranflation of the fcrip- 
tures ; and in three years’ time the work was finilhed, 
and printed at Paris. This was deemed a great point 
gained by the reformers, and a confiderable advancement 
of their caufe. Farther progrefs was foon expected, after 
fuch important fuccelTes. 

But while the retainers to the new religion were ex- 
ulting in their profperity, they met with a mortification 
which feemed to blaft all their hopes. I'heir patrortefs, 
Anne Boleyn, poflefled no longer tlie king’s favour ; and 
foon after loft her life, by the rage of that furious mo- 
D!i|T»eeof narch. Henry had preferved ih his love to this lady 
tuccnAnne. fix years that his profecution of the divorce lafted ; 

and the more obftacles he met with to the gratification of 
bis palEon, the more determined zeal .did he exert in 
purfuing his purpoft. But the alFeftion which had fub- 
fifted, and ftill encrealed, under difficulties, had not 
long attained fecure piril'effion of its obje£lj when it 
languilhed from fatiety ; and the king’s heart W’as appa- 
rently eftrangcd from his confort. Anne’s enertiies loon 
perceived the fatal change ; and they were forward to 
widen the breach. When they found that they incurred 
no danger by interpofing in thofe delicate concerns. She 
had been delivered of a dead fon ; ahd Henry’s extreme 
fondnefs for male iftiie being thus, for the prefent, dif- 
appointedj his temper, equally violent and fuperftitious, 

was 
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was Uifpofcd to make the innocent mother anfwerable for ® **• 
the misfortune*. But the chief means which Anne’s ^ ^ ‘ j 

enemies employed to inflame the king againll her, was *S3^« 
his jealoufy. 

Anne, though (lie appears to have been entirely inno- 
cent, and eyen virtuous, in her condufl, had a certain 
gaiety, if not levity, of charadler, which threw her off 
her guard, and made her lefs circumfpci^ than her fitua- 
tion required. Her education in France rendered her thp 
more prone to thofe freedoms ; and it was with difficulty 
fhe conformed herfelf to that ftrift ceremonial pradHfed 
in the court of England. More vain than haughty, fhe 
was pleafed to fee the influence of her beauty on all around 
her, and fhe indulged herfelf in an eafy familiarity with 
perfons who were formerly her equals, and who might 
then have pretended to her friendfhip and good graces. 

Henry’s dignity was offended with thefe popular man- 
ners j and though the lover had been entirely blind, the 
hufband pofleffed but too quick difcernment and penetra- 
tion. Ill inftruments interpofed, and put a malignant 
interpretation on the harmlefs liberties of the queen : The 
vifeountefs of Rocheford, in particular, who was married 
to the queen's brother, but who lived on bad terms with 
her fifter-in-law, infinuated the nioft cruel fufpicions in- 
to the king's mind ; and as fhe was a woman of profli- 
gate charailer, fhe paid no regard either to truth or hu- 
manity in thofe calumnies which fhe fuggefted. She 
pretended that her own hufband was engaged in a cri- 
minal correfpondence with his filler j and, not content 
with this imputation, fbe poifoned every atSion of the 
queen’s, and reprefented each inftance of favour which 
(he conferred on any one as a token of affedlion. Henry 
Norris, groom of the flole, Weflon and Breretpp, 

^cntlcinen of the king’s chamber, toj^^tH^r with Mark 
t Burnttf to), !. y. isi. 

Smfton, 
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C H A Pr Snieton, groom of the chamber, were obferved to poflefs 
t . much of the queen’s friendfhip ; and they ferved her with 

>ij6. a zeal and attachment which, though chiefly derived from 
gratitude, might not improbably be feafoned with fome 
mixture of tendernefs for fo amiable a princefs. The 
king’s jealoufy laid hold of the flighted circumftance ; and 
finding no particular object on which it could fallen, it 
vented itfclf equally on every one that came within the 
verge of its fury. 

Had Henry’s jealoufy been derived from love, though 
it might on a fuddeii have proceeded to the mod violent 
extremities, it would have been fubjedl to many remorfes 
and contrarieties ; and might at laft have ferved only to 
augment that affedlion on which it was founded. But 
it was a more flern jealoufy, foftered entirely by pride 5 
His love was transferred to another objedl. Jane, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Seymour, and maid of honour to the 
queen, a young lady of Angular beauty and merit, had 
obtained an entire afeendant over him ; and he was de- 
termined to facrifice every thing to the gratification of 
this new appetite. Unlike to moft monarchs, who judge 
lightly of the crime of gallantry, and who deem the 
youpg damfels of their court rather honoured than dif- 
graced by their palfion, he feldom thought of any other 
attachment than that of marriage ; and in order to at- 
tain this end, he underwent more difficulties, and commit- 
ted greater crimes, than thole which he fought to avoid, 
by forming that legal connexion. And having thus en- 
tertained the defign of railing his new miftrefs to his bed 
and throne, he more willingly hearkened to every fug- 
gellion which threw any imputation of guilt on the un- 
fortunate Anne Boleyn. 

iftMay. The king’s jealoufy firft appeared openly in a tilting 
at Greenwich, where the queen happened to drop her 
handkerchief ; an incident probably cafual, but inter- 
preted 
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pretcd by him as an inftance of gallantry to fome of her CHAP, 
paramours'’. He immediately retired from the place; ■ ' f 

fent orders to confine her to lier chamber ; arrcfled Nor- 
ris, Brereton, Wefton, and Smeton, together with her 
brother, Rocheford ; and threw them into prifon. The 
queen, aftoniflied at thefe inftances of his fury, thought 
that he meant only to try her ; but finding him in car- 
neft, flic rcflei5tcd on his obftinate unrelenting fpirit, and 
flie prepared herfelf for that melancholy doom which 
was awaiting her. Next day Ihe was fent to the 
Tower ; arid on her way thither flie was informed of 
her fuppoftd offences, of which flie had hitherto been 
ignoraist : She made earneft: proteflations of her inno- 
cence ; and when flie entered the prifon, flie fell on her 
knees, and prayed God fo to help her, as flie was not 
guilty of the crime imputed to .her. Her furprife and 
confufion threw her into hyfterical diforders ; and, in that 
fltuation, flie thought that the beft proof of her inno- 
cence was to make an entire confeflion, and flie revealed 
fome indiicretions and levities, which her fimplicity had 
equally betrayed her to commit and to avow. She owned 
that {he had once rallied Norris on his delaying his mar- 
riage, and had told him, that he probably expeiScd her, 
when flic fliould be a widow : She had reproved Wefton, 
fhe faid, for his afl'eclion to a kinfwoman of hers, and 
his indifference towards his wife : But he told her, that 
fhe had miftaken the object of his affection, for it was 
herfelf: Upon which flie defied him*. She affirmed, 
that Smeton had never been in her chnmbor but twice, 
when he played on the harpfichord : But flie acknow- 
ledged that he had once had thq boldnefs to tell her, that 
a look fufficed him. 7'he king, inftead of being fatisfied 
with the candour and fincerity of her confeffion, regarded 
thefe indifcretionsonly as preludes to greater and more cri- 
minal intimacies. , 

h Eurnct, vol. i, p. i^S. 1 Scrvpf, vu!. I. p. zSi. 
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^ x^xi **” multitudes whom the beneficence of the 

‘ Queen’s temper had obliged, daring her profperous for- 
»53S- tunc, no one durft intcrppfe between her and the king’s 
fury } smd the pcrfon whofe advancement every breath 
had favoured, and every countenance had fmiled upon, 
was now left neglected and abandoned. Even her uncle, 
the duke of Norfolk, preferring the connexions of party to 
the tics of blood, was become her mod dangerous enemy ; 
and all the retainers to the catholic religion hoped that 
her death would terminate the king’s quarrel with Rome, 
and leave him again to his natural and early bent, which 
had inclined him to maintain the mod intimate union 
with the apoftolic fee. Cranmer alone, of all the queen’s 
adherents, dill retained his friendlhip for her} and, as 
far as the king’s impetuofity permitted hire, he endea- 
voured to moderate the violent prejudices entertained 
agaiod her. 

Thi queen herfelf wrote Henry a letter from the 
Tower, full of the mod tender expodulations, and of 
the warmed protedations of innocence This letter 
had no influence on the unrelenting mind of Henry, 
who. was determined to pave the way for his new mar- 
riage by the death of Anne Boleyn. Norris, Wedon, 
Brereton, and Smeton, were tried j bat no legal evi- 
dence was produced againft them. The chief proof of 
their guilt confided in a hearfay from one lady Wing- 
held, who was dead. Smeton was prevailed on, by the 
vain hopes of life, to confi»& a etdminal correfpondence 
With the queen ' j but even her enemies expedlcd little 
advantage from this confelfion } for they never dared to 
confront him with her j and be was immediately exe- 
cuted }. were alfo Brereton and- Wedon. Norris had 
been much in the king’s favour } and an offer Of life waS 
made him, if he would eonfefs his crime, and accufe 

Sc« nsti [G} at tb« end of the volume, t Burndt, vol. i. p. tee . 
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the queen : But be generoufly rejeded the propofal } and chap. 
faid, tb^t in his confcience he believed her entirely guilt- ■ ^ , 

lefs : But, for his part, he could accufe her of nothing, 1536, 
and he would rather die a thoufand deaths than calum- 
^ n^ate an innocent perfon. 

The queen a»d her brother were tried by a jury of Her trial; 
peers, confining of the duhe of Suffolk, the marquis of 
Exeter, the earl of Arundel, and twenty-three more : 

Their uncle, the duke of Norfolk, prcfided as high 
Reward. Upon what proof or pretence the crinie of 
incell was imputed to them, is unknown : The chief evi- 
dence, it is faid, amounted to no more, than that Roche- 
ford had been feen to kah on her bed before fome com-i 
pany. Part of the charge againfl her was, that Ihc had 
affirmed to her minions, that the king never bad her 
heart ; and had faid to each of them apart, that Ihc loved 
him better thi^n any perfon whatfocyer: v^as to 

^h‘ Jlanier of tht ijfut begotten between the king and her. By 
this Brained interpretatiou, her guilt was brought under 
the Batutc of the 25th of this reign ; in which it was 
deckred criminal to throw any Hander upon the king, 
queen, or their iffue. Such palpable abfurditres were 
at that time admitted; and they were regarded by the ' 
peers of England a fufficient reafon for facrificing an 
innocent queen to the cruelty of their tyrant. I'hough 
unaffiBed by counfel, Ihe defended herfelf with prefence 
of mind ; and the fpeclators could pot forbear pro- 
nouncing her entirely innocent. Judgment, however, 
was given by the court, both againB the queen and lord 
Rocheford; and her verdiiR contairted, that Ihe Ihould 
ho burned or beheaded at the king’s pleafure. When 
^Is dreadful (entcitcc was pronounced, Bie was not ter- 
rified, but, lifting up her bands to heaven, faid, “ O, 

“ Father 1 O, Creator ! thou who art the way, the 
“ truth, and the life, thou kiKJWvft that I have n&j 

“ deferved 
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•' defervcd this fate.” And then turning to the 
judges, made the moft pathetic declarations of her in- 
nocence. 

HenrV, not fatished with this cruel vengeance, was 
refolved entirely to annul his marriage with Anne Boleyn^ 
and to declare her ifliie illegitimate : He recalled to his 
memory, that, a little after her appearance in the Englilh 
court, fome attachment had been acknowledged betweerl 
her and the carl of Northumberland, then lord Piercyj 
and he now queftioned the nobleman with regard to thefc 
engagements. Northumberland took an oath before the 
two archbifhops, that no contrad or promife of marriage 
had ever pafled between them : He received the facra- 
tnent upon it, before the duke of Norfolk and others of 
the privy council ; and this folemn a£l he accompanied 
With the moft folemn proteftations of veracity"'. The 
queen, however, was fhaken by menaces of executing 
the fentence againft her in its greateft rigour, and was 
prevailed on to confcfs in court fome lawful impediment 
to her marriage with the king ". The afflidled primate, 
who fat as judge, thought hlmfelf obliged by this con- 
feflion to pronounce the marriage null and invalid, Henry, 
in the tranfports of his fury, did not perceive that his pro* 
ceedings were totally inconfiftent, and that, if her mar- 
riage Were, from the beginning, invalid,' fhe could not 
poflibly be guilty of adultery. ' 

The queen now prepared for fuffering the death to 
which the was fentenced. She fent her laft mefTage to 
the king, and acknowledged the obligations which fhe 
owed him, in thus uniformly continuing his endeavours 
for her advancement ; From a private gentlewoman, fhe 
faid, he had firft made her a marchionefs, then a queen, 
and now, fince he could raife her no higher in this 
world, he was fending her to be a faint in heaven. She 
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then renewed the i>roteflations of her innocence, and re- C H a p. 

XXXI. 

■commended her daughter to his care. Before the lieu- . ' j 

tenant of the Tower, and all who approached her, fhg »S 36 - 
made the like declarations ; and continued to behave her- 
felf with her ufual ferenity, and even with checrfulnefs, 

“ The executioner,” Ihe faid to the lieutenant, “ is, I 
“ hear, very expert ; and my neck is very flender 
Upon which Ihe grafped it in her hand, and fmiled. 

When brought, however, to the fcaffold, Ihe foftened her igth M'jr. 
tone a little with regard to her proteftations of innocence. 

She probably reflefled, that the obftinacy of queen Cathe- 
rine, and her oppolition to the king’s will, had much 
alienated him from the lady Mary : Her own maternal 
concern, therefore, for Elizabeth, prevailed in thefe lall 
moments over that indignation which the unjuft fen- 
tence, by which Ihe fuffered, naturally excited in her. 

She faid, that Ihe was come to die, as Ihe was fcntenced, 
by the law : She would accufe none, nor fay any thing 
of the ground upon which Ihe was judged. She prayed 
heartily for the king ; called him a moft merciful and 
gentle prince ; and acknowledged, that he had always 
been to her a good and gracious fovereign ; and if any 
one Ihould think proper to canvafs her caufe, Ihe defired ' 
him to judge the ibeft She was beheaded by the exe- 
cutioner of Calais, who was fent for as more expert 
than any in England. Her body was negligently thrown 
into a common cheft of elm-tree, made to hold arrows. 
and was buried in the Tower. 

The innocence of this unfortunate queen cannot rea- 
fonably be called in queftion. Henry himfelf, in the 
violence of his rage, knew not whom to accufe as her 
lover ; and though he imputed guilt to her brother, and 
^our perfons more, he was able to bring proof againft 
none of them. The whole tenour of her conduct for- 

* Burned vol. I. p. io$» 
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'■ bids us to afcribe to her an abandoned charadler, fuch as 
t is implied in the king’s accufation : Had Ihe been fo 
loft to all prudence and fenfe of ftiame, flie muft have 
expofed herfelf to detection, and afforded her enemies 
fome evidence againft her. But the king made the moft 
elTedlual apology for her, by marrying Jane Seymour the 
very day after her execution His impatience to gra- 
tify this new paflion caufed him to forget all regard to 
decency ; and his cruel heart was not foftened a moment 
by the bloody cataftrophe of a perfon, who had fo long 
been the objedl of his moft tender affetftions. 

The lady Mary thought the death of her ftep-mother 
a proper opportunity for reconciling herfelf to the king, 
■who, befides other caufcs of difguft, had been offended 
with her, on account of the part which fhe had taken in 
her mother’s quarrel. Her advances were not at firft re- 
ceived ; and Henry cxadled from her fome farther proofs 
of fubmiflion and obedience : He required this young 
princefs, then about twenty years of age, to adopt his 
theological tenets ; to acknowledge his fupremacy ; to 
renounce the pope ; and to own her mother’s marriage to 
be unlawful and inceftuous. Thefe points were of hard 
digeftion with the princefs ; but after fome delays, and 
even refufals, Ihe was atlaft prevailed on to write a letter 
to her father’, containing her allent to the articles re- 
quired of her : Upon which (he was received into favour. 
But notwitbftanding the return of the king’s affiedlion to 
the iflue of his firft marriage, he divefted not himfelf of 
kindnefs towards the lady Elizabeth ; and the new queen, 
who was bleft with a fingukr fweetnefs of difpofition, 
difcovered ftrong proofs of attachment towards her. 

The trial and convidUon of queen Anne, and the fub- 
fequent events, made it neceflary for the king to fummon 
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a new parliament ; and he, here, in his fpeech, made a 
merit to his people, that, notwithftanding the misfor- . ‘ . 

tunes attending his two former marriages, he had been >53** 
induced, for their good, to venture on a third. The 
fpeaker received this profeflion vvith fuitable gratitude 5 
and he took thence occafion to praife the king for his 
wonderful gifts of grace and nature : He compared him, 
for juftice and prudence, to Solomon ; for ftrength and 
Fortitude to Sampfon ; and for beauty and comelinefs to 
Abfalom. The king very humbly replied, by the mouth 
of the chancellor, that he difavowed thefe praifes j fince, 
if he were really poflefl'ed of fuch endowments, they were 
the gift of Almighty Gcd only. Henry found that the 
parliament was no lefsfubmiffive in deeds than complaifant 
in their expreflions, and that they would go the fame 
lengths as the former in gratifying even his moft lawlefs 
paflions. His divorce from Anne Boleyn was ratified '' ; 
that queen, and all her accomplices, were attainted ; the 
ifiue of both his former marriages were declared illegiti- 
mate, and it was even made treafon to aflert the legiti- 
macy of either of them 5 to throw any flander upon the 
prefent king, queen, or their ifllie, was fubjefted to the 
fame penalty ; the crown was fettled on the king’s ifllie 
by Jane Seymour, or any fubfequent wife i and in cafe 
he fhould die without children, he was empowered, by 
his will or letters patent, to difpofe of the crown : An 
enormous authority, efpecially when entrufted to a 
prince fo violent and capricious in his humour. Who- 
ever, being required, refufed to anfwer upon oath to any 
article of this act of fettlement, was declared to be guilty 
of treafon ; and by this claufe a fpccies of political in-* 

’’ The parliamrnt, in annulling the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
givei thisaa a reaft'n, ** For that hit highnefs had chofen to wife the excel. 

lent and virtuous lady Jane, who for her convenient years, excellent beauty, 

and purenefs of Aeih and blood, would be apt, Cod willing, to conceive 
** iffue by h:i highntf?.*’ 

M 2 quifltion 
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C H A P. quifition was eftablifhcd in the kingdom, as well as the 
' ’ ■ accufations of treafon multiplied to an unreafonable de- 

'53®" gree. The king was alfo empowered to confer on any 
one by his will or letters patent, any cattles, honours, 
liberties, or franchifes; words which might have been 
extended to the difmembering of the kingdom, by the 
eredlion of principalities and indeperulent jurildidtions. 
It was alfo, by another adf, made treafon to marry, 
without the king's confent, any princefs related in the 
firft degree to the crown. This aft was occafioned by 
the difeorery of a defign, formed by Thomas Howard, 
brother of the duke of Norfolk, to efpoufe the lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, niece to the king, by his fitter the queen 
of Scots and the earl of Angus. Howard, as well as the 
young lady, was committed to the Tower, She reco- 
vered her liberty foon after ; but he died in confinement. 
An aft of attainder patted againft him tltis fettion of par- 
liament. 

MOTHER accellion was likewife gained to the authority 
of the crown : The king, or any of his fuccettbrs, was em- 
powered to repeal or annul, by letters patent, whatever 
aft of parliament had been patted before he was four and 
twenty years of age. Whoever maintained the authority 
of the bittiopof Rome, by word or writ, or endeavoured 
in any manner to reftore it in England, was fubjefted to 
the penalty of a premunire j that is, his goods were for- 
feited, and he was put out of the proteftion of law. And 
any perfon who pofletted any office, ecclefiaftical or civil, 
or received any grant or charter from the crown, and yet 
refufed to renounce the pope by oath, was declared to be 
guilty of treafon. The renunciation preferibed runs in 
the ftyle of Sd help me God, all faints, and the holy evange- 
lifts *. The pope, hearing of Anne Boleyn’s difgrace and 
death, had hoped that the door was opened to a reconci- 
liation, and had been making fome advances to Henry : 
* aS Hco. VIII, c. ac. 
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Hut this was the reception he met with. Henry was now C 
become indifferent with regard to papal cenfures ; and ‘ j 

finding a great encreafe of authority, as well as of revenue, »536. 
to accrue from his quarrel with Rome, he was determined 
to perfevere in his prefent meafures. This parliament 
alfo, even more than any foregoing, convinced him how 
much he commanded the refpetl of his fubje£ls, and what 
confidence he might repofe in them. Though the elec- 
tions had been made on a fudden, without any prepara- 
tion or intrigue, the members difeovered an unlimited 
attachment to his perfon and government*. 

The extreme complaifance of the convocation, which A c<^nYo- 
fat at the fame time with the parliament, encouraged him 
in his refolution of breaking entirely with the court of 
Rome. There was fecretly a great divifion of fentiments 
in the minds of this aflembly ; and as the zeal of the re- 
formers had been augmented by feme late fuccefles, the 
refentment of the catholics was no lefs excited by their 
fears and lofles : But the authority of the king kept every 
one fubmiflive and filent ; and the new-afl'umed preroga- 
tive, the fupremacy, with whofe limits no one was fully 
acquainted, reftrained even the moft furious movements 
ef theological rancour. Cromwel prefided as vicar-ge- 
neral ; and though the catholic party expefted that, on 
the fall of queen Anne, his authority would receive a 
great Ihock, they were furprized to find him ftill maintain 
the fame credit as before. With the vicar-general con- 
curred Cranmer the primate, Latimer bilhop ofWor- 
cefter, Shaxton of Salifbury, Hilfey of Rochefter, Fo?c 
of Hereford, Barlow of St. David’s. The oppofite fac- 
tion was headed by Lee archbilhop of York, Stokefley 
bilhop of London, Tonftal of Durham, Gardiner of 
Winchefter, Longland of Lincoln, Sherborne of Chichef- 
tcr, Nix of Norwich, and Kite of Carlifle. The former 

< Burnet, tuL i. p. 11a. . . < . 
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CHAP. party> by their oppofition to the pope, fecondcJ the king’s 
. ambition and love of power ; The latter party, by main- 

1536. taining the ancient theological tenets, were more con- 
formable to his fpeculativc principles : And both of them 
had alternately the advantage of gaining on his humour, 
by which he was more governed than by either of thefe 
motives. 

T HE church in general was averfe to the reformation ; 
and the lower houfe of convocation framed a lift of opi- 
nions, in the whole fixty-feven, which they pronounced 
erroneous, and which was a colleiftion of principles, fomc 
held by the ancient Lollards, others by the modern pro- 
^eftants, or Gofpellers, as they were fometimes called. 
Thefe opinions they fent to the upper houfe to be cen- 
fured ; but in the preamble of their reprefentation, they 
difeovered the fervile fpirit by which they were governed. 
They faid, “ that .they intended not to do or fpeak any 
“ thing which might be unpleafant to the king, whom 
“ they acknowledge their fupreme head, and whofecom- 
“ mands they were refolved to obey ; renouncing the 
“ pope’s ufurped authority, with all his laws and inven- 
“ tions, now extinguifhed and aboliflieJ ; and addiffing 
“ themfelves to Almighty God and his laws, and unto 
“ the king and the law* made within this kingdom".” 

The convocation came at laft, after fome debate, to 
decide articles of faith ; and their tenets were of as motley 
a kind as the afiembly itfelf, or rather as the king’s fyf- 
tem of theology, by which they were refolved entirely to 
fqiiare their principles. They determined the ftandard of 
faith to confift in the Scriptures and the three creeds, the 
Apoftolic, Nicene, and Athanafian ; and this article was 
a fignal viftory to the reformers : Auricular confeflion 
and penance were admitted, a dqiftrine aarecable to the 
catholics ; No mention was made of marriage, extreme 
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unilion, confirmation, or holy orders, as facraments ; 
and in this omiOion the influence of the proteftants ap-' 
peared : The real prefence was aflerted, conformably to 
the ancient doilrinc ; The terms of acceptance were efta- 
bliflied to be the merits of Chrift, and the mercy and 
good pleafure of God, fuitably to the new principles. 

So far the two feils feem to have made a fair partition, 
by alternately fharing the feveral claufes. In framing the 
fubfequent articles, each of them feems to have thrown 
in its ingredient. The catholics prevailed in allerting, 
that the ufe of images was warranted by Scripture j the 
proteftants, in warning the people againft idolatry, and 
the abufe of thefe fenfible rcprefentations. The ancient 
faith was adopted in maintaining the expedience of pray- 
ing to faints ; the late innovations in rejcdling the pecu- 
liar patronage of faints to any trade, profeftion, or courfe 
of aclion. The former rites of worlhip, the ufe of holy 
water, and the ceremonies pradlifed on Afli-wednefday, 
Palm-funday, Good-friday, and other feftivals, were ftill 
maintained ; but the new refinements, which made light 
of thefe inftitutions, were alfo adopted, by the convoca- 
tion’s denying that they had any immediate power of 
remitting fin, and by its aflerting that their foie merit 
confifted in promoting pious and devout difpofitions in 
the mind. 

But the article, with regard to purgatory, contains 
the moft curious jargon, ambiguity, and hefuation, ari- 
fing from the mixture of oppofite tenets. It was to this 
purpofe; “ Since, according to due order of charity, and 
“ the book of Maccabees, and divers ancient authors, it 
“ is a very good and charitable deed to pray for fouls de- 
“ parted ; and fince fuch a pradlice has been maintained 
“ in the church from the beginning ; all biftiops and 
“ teachers fliould inftrudl the people not to be grieved 
“ for the continuance of the fame. But fince the place 
M 4 “ where 
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CHAP. It virhere departed fouls are retained, before they reach 
XXXI. ^ ^ 

. ’ . “ Paradifc, as well as the nature of their pains, is left 

J33*- “ uncertain by Scripture ; all fuch queftions are to be 

“ fubmitted to God, to whofe mercy it is meet and con- 
“ venicnt to commend the deccafed, trufting that he ac- 
“ cepteth our prayers for them*.” 

These articles, when framed by the convocation, and 
corrected by the king, were fubferibed by every member 
of that alTembly ; while, perhaps, neither there nor 
throughout the whole kingdom, could one man be found, 
except Henry himfelf, who had adopted precifely thefe 
very dodrines and opinions. For, though there be not 
any contradiction in the tenets abovementioned, it had 
happened in England, as in all countries where fadtious 
divifions have place ; a certain creed was embraced by 
each party ; few neuters were to be found ; and thefe 
confifted only of fpeculative or whimfical people, of 
whom two perfons could fcarcely be brought to an agree- 
ment in the fame dogmas. The proteftants, all of them, 
carried their oppofition to Rome farther than thofe arti- 
cles : None of the catholics went fo far: And the kinf, 
by being able to retain the nation in fuch a delicate me- 
dium, difplayed the utmofl power of an imperious defpot- 
ifm, of which any hiftory furnilhes an example. To 
change the religion of a country, even when feconded by 
a party, is one of the moft perilous enterprizes which 
any fovereign can attempt, and often proves the moft de- 
ftruclive to royal authority. But Henry was able to fet 
the political machine in that furious movement, and yet 
regulate and even flop its career : He could fay to it, Thus 
far fhalt thou go, and no farther : And he made every vote 
bf his parliament and convocation fubfervient, not only 
to his interefts and panions, but even to his greateft 

w Collier, »ol. ii. p. 712, & fcq. Fuller. Burnet, vol. i. p. 115. 
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caprices ; nay, to his moll refined and moll fcholalHc chap. 
fubtilties. 1. ^ 

T HE concurrence of thefe two national allemblies rssfi- 
ferved, no doubt, to encreafe the king’s power over the 
people, and raifcd him to an authority more abfolute, 
than any prince, in a fimple monarchy, even by means 
of military force, is ever able to attain. But there arc 
certain bounds, beyond which the moft flavifh fubmilSon 
cannot be extended. All the late innovations, particu- 
larly the difiblution of the fmallcr monafteries, and the 
imminent danger to which all the reft were expofed*, 
had bred difcontent among the people, and had difpofed, 
them to revolt. The expelled monks, wandering about 
the country, excited both the piety and companion of 
men ; and as the ancient religion took hold of the popu- 
lace by powerful motives, fuited to vulgar capacity, it 
was able, now that it was brought into apparent hazard, 
to raife the ftrongeft zeal in its favour 1. Difeontents Difrontfim 
had even reached fome of the nobility and gentry, whofe **** 
anceftors had founded the monafteries, and who placed a 
vanity in thofe inftitutions, as well as reaped fome benefit 
from them, by the provifions which they afforded them 
for their younger children. The more fuperftitious were- 
interefled for the fouls of their forefathers, which, they 
believed, muft now lie, during many ages, in the tor- 
ments of purgatory, for want of mafTes to relieve them. 

It feemed unJuft to abolifh pious inftitutions for the faults, 
real or pretended, of individuals. Even the moft mode- 
rate and reafonable deemed it fomewhat iniquitous, that 
men, who had been invited into a courfe of life by all the 
laws, human and divine, which prevailed in their coun- 
try, fhould be turned out of their pofl'cflions, and fo little 
care be taken of their future fubfiftence. And when it 
was obferved, that the rapacity and bribery of the com- 



* See nole [Hj st ihe end of ihe rolume. 
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*"xxxi**' others, employed in vifiting the monafte- 

« L, rics, intercepted much of the profits rcfulting from thefe 

•ij*- confifcations, it tended much to cncreafc the general dif- 
content*. 

But the people did not break into open fedition, till 
the complaints of the fecular clergy concurred with thofe 
of the regular. As Cromwel’s perfon was little accept- 
able to the ecclefiaftics ; the authority which he exer- 
cifed being fo new, fo abfolute, fo unlimited, infpired 
them with difguft and terror. He publilhed, in the king’s 
name, without the confent either of parliament or con- 
vocation, an ordonance, by which he retrenched many of 
the ancient holydays ; prohibited feveral fu perditions, 
gainful to the clergy, fuch as pilgrimages, images, re- 
liques; and even ordered the incumbents in the parilhes 
to fet apart a confiderable portion of their revenue for re- 
pairs, and for the fupport of exhibitioners and the poor of 
• their parifli. The fecular priefts, finding themfelves thus 

reduced to a grievous fervitude, indilled into the people 
thofe difeontents, v/hich they had long harboured in their 
ov.m bofoms. 

^ 'I'he firft rifing was in Lincolnfhire. It was headed 
by Dr. Mackrcl, prior of Barlings, who was difguifed 
like a mean mechanic, and who bore the name of captain 
Cobler. This tumultuary army amounted to above 
ir/iirrec- 20,000 men “ ; but, notwithftanding their number, they 
fliowed little difpofition of proceeding to extremities 
againft the king, and feemed dill overawed by his autho- 
rity. They acknowledged him to be fupreme head of the 
church of England ; but they complained of fupprefling 
the monaderies, of evil counfellors, of perfons meanly 
born raifed to dignity, of- the danger to which the jewels 
and plate of their parochial churches were expofed : And 
they prayed the king to confult the nobility of the realm 

» Bjrr.et, toI. i.f. nj. ‘ IbV. p. ?I7. Heibert. 
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concerning tlie redrefs of thefe grievances Henry was C 
little difpofcd to entertain apprehenfions of danger, efpe- ■ - ■ 

cially from a low multitude, whom he defpifed. He fent ’ 536 - 
forces againfl: the rebels under the command of the duke 
of Suffolk ; and he returned them a very fliarp anfwer to 
their petition. There were fome gentry, whom the po- 
pulace had conflrained to take part with them, and who 
kept a fecret correfpondonce with Suffolk. They in- 
formed him, that refentment againft the king’s reply was 
the chief caufe which retained the malcontents in arms, 
and that a milder anfwer would probably fupprefs the re- 
bellion. Henry had levied a great force at London, with 
which he was preparing to march againft the rebels ; and 
being fo well fupported by power, he thought that, 
without lofing his dignity, he might now Ihow them 
fome greater condefcenfion. He fent a new proclamation, 
requiring them to return to their obedience, with fecret 
affurances of pardon. This expedient had its effedl : 

The populace was difperfed : Mackrel and fome of their 
leaders fell into the king’s hands, and were executed ; 

The greater part of the multitude retired peaceably to their 
ufual occupations : A few of the more obftinate lied to 
the north, where they joined the infurredlion that was 
raifed in thofe parts. 

The northern rebels, as they were more numerous, 
were alfo, on other accounts, more formidable than thofe 
of Lincolnlhire ; becaufe the people were there more ac- 
cuftomed to arms, and becaufe of their vicinity to the 
Scots, who might make advantage of thefe diforders. 

One Alke, a gentleman, had taken the command of 
them, and he poffeffed the art of governing the populace. 

Their enterprize they called the Pilgrimage of Grace : 

Some priefts marched before in the habits of their order, 
carrying croffes in their hands : In their banners was 
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CHAP, woven a crucifix, with the reprefentation of a chalice, 

. ^ 3,ij of the five wounds of Chrift'^: They wore on their 

1536. fleeve an emblem of the five wounds, with the name of 
Jefus wrought in the middle ; They all took an oath, that 
they had entered into the pilgrimage of grace from no 
otlicr motive, than their love to God, their care of the 
king’s perfon and ifl'ue, their defire of purifying the no- 
bility, of driving bafe-born perfons from about the king, 
of reftoring the church, and of fuppreiTing herefy. Al- 
lured by thefe fair pretences, about 40,000 men from the 
counties of York, Durham, Lancafter, and thofe north- 
ern provinces, flocked to their llandard ; and their zeal, 
no Icfs than their numbers, infpi red the court with appre- 
henfions. 

The earl of Shrewfbury, moved by his regard for the 
king’s fervicc, raifed forces, though at firft without any 
commiflion, in order to oppofe the rebels. The earl of 
Cumberland repulfed them from his caftle of Skipton : 
Sir Ralph Evers defended Scarborow-caftle againft them'' : 
Courtney, marquis of Exeter, the king’s coufin-german, 
obeyed orders from court, and levied troops. The earls 
of Huntingdon, Derby, and Rutland, imitated his ex- 
ample. The rebels, however, prevailed in taking both 
Holland York: They had laid fiege to Pomfret-caftle, 
into which the archbilhop of YCrk and lord Darcy had 
thrown themfelves. It was foon furrendered to them ; 
and the prelate and nobleman, who fecretly wiQied fuc- 
cefs to the infurredlion, feemed to yield to the force im- 
pofed on them, and joined the rebels. 

'I'he duke of Norfolk was appointed general of the 
king’s forces againft the northern rebels ; and as be headed 
the party at court which fupported the ancient religion, 
he was alfo fufpecled of bearing fome favour to the caufe 
which he was fent to oppofe. His prudent condu£l, 

= fox, vol. il. p. 992, a Sio'.ve, p. 574. Baker, p. 258. 
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however, feems to acquit him of this imputation. He 
encamped near Doncafter, together with the earl of 
Shrewlbury ; and as his army was fmall, fcarcely exceed- 
ing five thoufand men, he made choice of a port where 
he had a river tn front, the ford of which he purpofed to 
defend againft the rebels. They had intended to attack 
him in the morning; but, during the night, there fell 
fuch violent rains as rendered the river utterly impairable ; 
and Norfolk wifely laid hold of the opportunity to enter 
into treaty with them. In order to open the door for ne- 
gociation, he fent them a herald ; whom Alke, their 
leader, received with great ceremony ; be himfelf fitting 
in a chair of ftate, with the archbilhop of York on one 
hand, and lord Darcy on the other. It was agreed, that 
two gentlemen fhould be difpatched to the king with pro- 
pofals from the rebels; and Henry purpofely delayed giving 
an anfwcr, and allured them with hopes of entire fatisfac- 
tion, in expectation that necelTity would foon oblige 
them to difperfe themfclves. Being informed that his 
artifice had, in a great meafure, fucceeded, he required 
them inftantly to lay down their arms, and fubmit to 
mercy; promifing a pardon to all except fix whom he 
named, and four whom he referved to himfelf the power 
of naming. But though the greater part of the rebels 
had gone home for want of fubfiftence, they had entered 
into the moft folemn engagements to return to their 
ftandards, in cafe the king’s anfwcr fhould not prove fa- 
tisfadlory. Norfolk, therefore, foon found himfelf in 
the fame difficulty as before ; and he opened again a ne- 
gociation with the leaders of the multitude. He engaged 
them to fend three hundred perfons to Doncafter, with 
propofals for an accommodation; and he hoped, by in- 
trigue and feparate interefts, to throw diflention among 
fo great a number. Afke himfelf had intended to be one 
■of the deputies, and he required a hoftagefor his fecurity : 

But 
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^xxxt when confulted, replied, that he knew no 

. ■ _■ ■ gentleman or other whom he efteemed fo little as to put 

•53** him in pledge for fuch a villain. The demands of the 
rebels were fo exorbitant, that Norfolk rejetSed them j 
and they prepared again to decide the conteft by arms. 
They were as formidable as ever, both by their numbers 
and fpirit; and, notwithftanding the fmall river which 
lay between them and the royal army, Norfolk had great 
reafon to dread the effedls of their fury. But while they 
were preparing to pafs the ford, rain fell a fecond time 
in fuch abundance, as made it impraiSticablc for them to 
execute their defign ; and the populace, partly reduced 
to neceflity by want of provifions, partly ftruck with 
fuperftition at being thus again difappointed by the fame 
accident, fuddenly difperfed themfelves. The duke of 
Norfolk, who had received powers for that end, for- 
warded the difperfion by the promife of a general am- 
9tb Dec, nedy ; and the king ratified this a<S of clemency. He 
publUhed, however, a manifello againft the rcbclsj and an 
anfwer to their complaints ; in which he employed a very 
. lofty flylc, fuited to fo haughty a monarch. He told 

them, that they ought no more to pretend giving a judg- 
ment with regard to government, than a blind man with 
regard to colours : “ And we,” he added, “ with our 
“ whole council, think it right ftrange that ye, who be 
“ but brutes and inexpert folk, do take upon you to ap- 
“ point us, who be meet or not for our council.” 

As this pacification was not likely to be of long conti- 
nuance, Norfolk was ordered to keep his army together, 
and to march into the northern parts, in order to exact a 
general fubmiflion. Lord Darcy, as well as Afke, was 
fent for to court ; and the former, upon his refufal or 
delay to appear, was thrown into prifon. Every place 
was full of jealoufy and complaiilts. A new infurreiftioH 
broke out, headed by Mufgrave and Tilby ; and the re- 
bel* 
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bels befiegcd-Carlifle with 8oco men. Being repulfed by 
that city, they were encountered in their retreat by Nor- ■ 
folk, who put them to flight ; and having made prifoners ‘ 537 . 
of all their officers, except Mufgr.nvc, who efcaped, he 
inftantly put them to death by martial law, to the number 
of feventy perfons. An attempt, made by Sir Francis 
Bigot and Halam, to furprize Hull, met with no better 
fuccefs ; and feveral other rifings were fupprefled by the 
vigilance of Norfolk. The king, enraged by thefe mul- 
tiplied revolts, was determined not to adhere to the ge- 
neral pardon which he had granted ; and, from a move- 
ment of his ufual violence, he made the innocent fufi'er 
for the guilty. Norfolk, by command from his mafter, 
fpread the royal banner, and, wherever he thought pro- 
per, executed martial law in the puniftiment of offenders. 

Befides Afke, leader of the firft infurrcdlion. Sir Robert 
Conftable, Sir John Bulmer, Sir Thomas Piercy, Sir 
Stephen Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeft, William Lumley, 
and many others, were thrown into prifon ; and moft of 
them were condemned and executed. Lord Huffey was 
found guilty as an accomplice in the infurredlion of Lin- 
colnfhire, and was executed at Lincoln. Lord Darcy, 
though he pleaded compulfion, and appealed, for his juf- 
tiScation, to a long life fpent in the fervice of the crown, 
was beheaded on Tower-hill. Before his execution, he 
accufed Norfolk of having fecretly encouraged the rebels ; 
but Henry, either fcniible of that nobleman’s fervices, and 
convinced of his fidelity, or afraid to offend one of fuch 
extenfive power and great capacity, rejeiSed the inform- 
ation. Being now fatiated with punilhing the rebels, 
he publifhed anew a general pardon, to which he faith- 
fully adhered'; and he ereiSled, by patent, a court of juftice 
at York, for deciding law-fuits in the northern counties ; 

A dam.'.nd which had been made by the rebels. 
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• 537 - 

Odoiicr 12. 
B'rth of 
prince Ed- 
ward, and 
death of 
^ueen Jane. 



Soon after this profperous fuccefs, an event happened 
which crowned Henry’s joy, the birth of a fon, who was 
baptized by the name of Edward. Yet was not his 
happinefs without allay : The queen died two days after^ 
But a fon had fo long been ardently wiflied for by Henry, 
and was now become fo nectflary, in order to prevent 
difputes with regard to the fucceflion, after the a£ls de- 
claring the two princefles illegitimate, that the king’s 
afRi(Slion was drowned in his joy, and he exprefled great 
fatisfa<9ion on the occaflon. The priiKe, not fix days 
old, was created prince of Wales, duke of Cornwal, and 
earl of Chefter. Sir Edward Seymour, the queen’s bro- 
ther, formerly made Lord Beauchamp, was raifed to the 
dignity of earl of Hertford. Sir William Fitz- Williams, 
high admiral, was created earl of Southampton ; Sir 
William Paulet, Lord St. John ; Sir John RufTel, Lord 
Ruflel. 



i5jg. The fuppreflion of the rebellion, and the birth of a fon, 
as they confirmed Henry’s authority at home, encreafed 
his confidcration among foreign princes, and made his 
alliance be courted by all parties. He maintained, how- 
ever, a neutrality in the wars, which were carried on 
with various fuccefs, and without any decifive event, be- 
tween Charles and Francis ; and though inclined more to 
favour the latter, he determined not to incur, without 
ncccflity, either hazard or expence on his account. A 
truce, concluded about this time between thefe potentates, 
and afterwards prolonged for ten years, freed him from 
all anxiety on account of his ally, and re-eftabliflied the 
tranquillity of Europe. 

Henry continued defirous of cementing a union with 
the German protellants ; and, for that purpofe, he fent 
Chriftopher Mount to a congrefs which they held at Brunf- 
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wick ; but that mirfifter made no great progrefs in his 
negociation. The princes wilhed to know what were 
the articles in their confeilion which Henry difliked ; and 
they fent new ambafiadors to him, who had orders both 
to negociate and to difpute. They endeavoured to con- 
vince the king, that he was guilty of a miftake, in ad- 
miniftering the eucharift in one kind only, in allowing 
private mafles, and in requiring the celibacy of the cler- 
gy*. Henry would by no means acknowledge any error 
in thefe particulars j and was difpleafed that they Ihould 
pretend to preferibe rules to fo great a monarch and theo- 
logian. He found arguments and fyllogifms enow to de- 
fend his caufe ; and he difmifTed the ambaffador without 
coming to any conclufion. Jealous alfoleft his own fub- 
je£ls Ihould become fuch theologians as to queftion his 
tenets, he ufed great precaution in publilhing that tranf- 
lation of the feripture which was finifhed this year. He 
would only allow a copy of it to be depofited in fome 
parifh churches, where it was fixed by a chain : And he 
took care to inform the people by proclamation, “ That • 

“ this indulgence was not the efFedl of his duty, but of 
“ his goodnefs and his liberality to them ; who therefore 
“ fhould ufe it moderately, forthe encreafe of virtue, not 
“ of ftrife : And he ordered that no man Ihould read the 
“ Bible aloud, fo as to difturb the prieft while he fang 
“ mafs, nor prefume to expound doubtful places, with- 
“ out advice from the learned.” In this meafure, as in 
the reft, he ftill halted half way between the catholics and 
the proteftants. 

There was only one particular in which Henry was 
quite decifive ; becaufe he was there impelled by his avarice, 
or, more properly fpeaking, his rapacity, the confequence 
ofhisprofufion: This meafure was the entire deftruition 
of the tneftafteries. 7'he prefent opportunity feemed fa- of'hegrtat- 

* cr monaU 
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vourable for that great enterprise, while the fuppreflion of 
the late rebellion fortified and encreafed the royal au- 
thority ; and as feme of the abbots were fufpedfed of 
having encouraged the infurreftion, and of correlponding 
with the rebels, the king’s refentment was farther incited 
by that motive. A new vifitation was appointed of all 
the inonaftcries in England ; and a pretence only being 
wanted for their fuppreflion, it was eafy for a prince, pof- 
fefled of fuch unlimited power, and feconding the prefent 
humour of a great part of the nation, to find or feign 
one. The abbots and monks knew the danger to which 
they were expofed ; and having learned, by the example of 
the lefler monafleries, that nothing could withiland the 
king’s will, they were moft of them induced, in expedla- 
tion of better treatment, to make a voluntary refignation 
of their houfes. Where promifes failed of efFeft, menaces, 
and even extreme violence, were employed j and as feveral 
of the abbots, fince the breach with Rome, had been 
named by the court, with a view to this event, the king’s 
intentions were the more eafily effedlcd. Some alfo, 
having fecretly embraced the dodlrine of the reformation, 
were glad to be freed from their vows ; and on the whole, 
the defign was condu(5lcd with fuch fuccefs, that, in lefs 
than two years, the king had got pofleflion of all the mo- 
naftic revenues. 

In feveral places, particularly in the county of Oxford, 
great intcreft was made to prefervefome convents of wo- 
men, who, as they lived in the moft irreproachable man- 
ner, juftly merited, it was thought, that their houfes 
ftiould be faved from the general deftrudUon There 
appeared alfo great difference between the cafe of nuns 
and that of friars ; and the one inftitution might be laud- 
able, while the other was expofed to much blame. The 
males of all ranks, if endowed with induftry, might be 
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of fervice to the public j and none of them could want 
employment fuited to his ftation and capacity. But a . . ^ ‘ 

woman of family, who failed of a fettlement in the mar- >S3*' 
ried ftate, an accident to which fuch perfons were more 
liable than women of lower Aation, had really no rank 
which ftie properly filledj and a convent Was a retreat 
both honourable and agreeable, from the inutility, and 
often want, which attended her fituation. But the king 
was determined to abolilh monaderies of every denomi- 
nation ; and probably thought, that thefe ancient efta- 
bliihments would be the fooner forgotten, if no remains 
of them, of any kind, were allowed to fubfift in the king- 
dom. 

T HE better to reconcile the people to this great inno- 
vation, dories were propagated of the deteftable lives of 
the friars in many of the convents 5 and great care was 
taken to defame thofe whom the court had determined to 
ruin. The reliques alfo, and other fuperftitions, which 
had fo long been theobjefl of the people‘s veneration, were 
cxpofed to their ridicule j and the religious fpirit, now 
lefs bent on exterior obfcrvances and fenfible obje£ls, was 
encouraged in this new diredion. It is needlefs to be 
prolix in an enumeration of particulars : Proteftant hif- 
torians niention, on this occafion, with great triumph, the 
facred repofitories of convents ; the parings of St. Ed- 
mond’s toes ; feme of the coals that roalled St. Laurence ; 
the girdle of the Virgin fhewn in eleven feveral places; 
two or three heads of St. Urfula ; the felt of St. Thomas 
of Lancafter, an infallible cure for the head-ach ; part of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury’s fhirt, much reverenced by 
big-bellied women; feme reliques, an excellent preventive 
againft rain; others, a remedy to weeds in corn. But 
fuch fooleries, as they are to be found in all ages and na- 
tions, and even took place during the moll refined periods 
of antiquity, form no particular or violent reproach to the 
catholic religion. 

N i There 
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CHAP, There were alfo difcovered, or faid to be difcovered, 
. ^ ‘ » in the monafteries, fome impoftures of a more artificial na- 

•53* ture. At Hales, in the countyof Glouceftcr, there had 
been fhown, during feveral ages, the blood of Chrift 
brought from Jerufalem ; and it is eafy to imagine the ve- 
neration with which fuch a relique was regarded. A 
miraculous circumflance alio attended this miraculous 
relique j the facred blood was not vifible to any one in 
mortal fin, even when fet before him ; and till be bad 
performed good works fufficient for his abfolution, it 
would not deign to difeover itfelf to him. At the dilib - 
lution of the monaftery, the whole contrivance was de- 
teded. Two of the monks, who were let into the fecret, 
had taken the blood of a duck, which they renewed every 
week: They put it in a phial, one fide of which 
confifted of thin and tranfparent cryftal, the other of 
thick and opaque. When any rich pilgrim arrived, they 
were fure to fhow him the dark fide of the phial, till mafTes 
and offerings had expiated his offences ; and then finding 
his money, or patience, or faith, nearly exhaufted, they 
made him happy by turning the phial 

A MIRACULOUS crucifix had been kept at Boxley in 
Kent, and bore the appellation of the Rood of Grate. 
The lips, and eyes, and head of the image moved on the 
approach of its votaries. Hilfey, bifhop of Rochefter, 
broke the crucifix at St. Paul’s crofs, and fbowed to the 
whole people the fprings and wheels by which it had 
been fccretly moved. A great wooden idol revered in 
Wales, called Darvel Gatherin, was alfo brpught to Lon- 
don, and cut in pieces : And by a cruel refinement in 
vengeance, it was employed as fuel to burn friar Foreft 
v/ho was puniffied for denying the fupremacy, and for 
fome pretended herefies. A finger of St. Andrew, co- 

• Herbert, p. 431, 431. Stowe, p. 575. 
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vcred with a thin plate of filver, haJ been pawned by a C H a p. 
convent for a debt of forty pounds j but as the king’s , ' ^ 

commiflloners refufed to pay the debt, people made them- 1558. 
felves merry with the poor creditor, on account of his 
pJedge. 

But of all the inftruments of ancient fuperftition, no 
one was fo zealoufly deftroyed as the fhrine of Thomas a 
Becket, commonly called St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

This faint owed his canonization to the zealous defence 
which he had made for clerical privileges ; and on that ac- 
count alfo, the monks had extremely encouraged the 
devotion of pilgrimages towards his tomb ; and numberlefs 
were the miracles which, they pretended, his reliques 
wrought in favour of his devout votaries. They raifed 
his body once a year ; and the day on which this cere- 
mony was performed, which was called the day of his 
tranflation, was a genera! holiday : Every fiftieth year 
there was celebrated a jubilee to his honour, which lafied 
fifteen days : Plenary indulgences were then granted to 
all that vifited his tomb ; and a hundred thoufand pil- 
grims have been regiftered at a time in Canterbury. The 
devotion towards him had quite effaced in that place the 
adoration of the Deity ; nay, even that of the Virgin. 

At God’s altar, for inftance, there were offered in one 
year three pounds two fliillings and fix pence ; at the 
Virgin’s, fixty-three pounds five fhillings and fix pence ; 
at St. Thomas’s, eight hundred and thirty-two pounds 
twelve {hillings and three pence. But next year, the dif- 
proportion was flill greater ; There was not a penny of- 
fered at God’s altar ; the Virgin’s gained only four pounds 
one {hilling and eight pence ; but St. Thomas had got, 
for his {hare, nine hundred and fifty-four pounds fix {hil- 
lings and three pence'. Lewis VII. of France had made 
a pilgrimage to this miraculous tomb, and had bellowed 

1 Burnet| vol. u p. 244* 
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CJH A P. on the fhrinea jewel, efteemed the richeftin Chriftendom, 
XXXI* ^ ^ 

^ _ *_■ It is evident, how obnoxious to Henry a faint of this 

>53*. chara£ler muft appear, and how contrary to all his pro- 
je£ls for degrading the authority of the court of Rome, 
He not only pillaged the rich fhrine, dedicated to St. 
Thomas : He made the faint himfelf be cited to appear in 
court, and be tried and condemned as a traitor : He or- 
dered his name to be (Iruclc out of the calendar ; the of- 
fice for his feftival to be expunged from all breviaries ; 
his bones to be burned, and the alhcs to be thrown 
in the air. 

On the whole, the king, at different times, fupprelle 4 
fix hundred and forty-five monafterics: Of which twenty- 
eight had abbots, that enjoyed a feat in parliament. 
Ninety colleges were demolifhed in feveral counties'; two 
thoufand three hundred and feventy-four chantries and 
free chapels : A hundred and ten hofpitals. The whole 

revenue of thefe eftablifhments amounted to one hundred 
and fixty-one thoufand one hundred pounds'”. It is 
worthy of obfervation, that all the lands and poffelHons 
and revenue of England had, a little before this period, 
been rated at four millions a year ; fo that the revenues of 
the monks, even comprehending the lefler monafteries, 
did not exceed the twentieth part of the national income : 
A fum yaftly inferior to what is commonly apprehended. 
The lands belonging to the convents were ufually let at 
very lovy rent ; and the farmers, who regarded themfelves 
as a fpecies of proprietors, took always care to renew 
their leafes before they expired ", 

Great murmurs were every where excited on account 
of thefe violences; and men much quellioned, whether 
priors and monks, who were only truftees or tenants for 
jife, could, by any deed, however voluntary, transfer to 

«" Lord Herbert, C«mden, S;eed, « See not* [IJ at th« 
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the king the entire property of their eftates. In order to 
reconcile the people tofuch mighty innovations, they were , . '_f 

told, that the king would never thenceforth have occa- «53*i 
fion to levy taxes, but would be able, from the abbey lands 
alone, to bear, during war as well as peace, the whole 
charges of government While fuch topics were em- 
ployed to appeafe the populace, Henry took an effedlual 
method of interefting the nobility and gentry in the fuc- 
cefs of his meafuresf; He either made a gift of the re- 
venues of convents to his favourites and courtiers, or fold 
them at low prices, or exchanged them for other lands 
on very difadvantageous terms. He was fo profufe in 
thefe liberalities, that he is faid to have given a woman 
the whole revenue of a convent, as a reward for making a 
pudding, which happened to gratify his palate He alfo 
fettled penfions on the abbots and priors, proportioned 
to their former revenues or to their merits; and gave each 
monk a yearly penfion of eight marks ; He ered^ed fix 
new bifhoprics, Weftminfter, Oxford, Peterborow, Brif- 
tol, Chefter, and Glouceftcr; of which five fubfift at this 
day: And by all thefe means of expence and di/Cpation, 
the profit, which the king reaped by the feizure of church 
lands, fell much fhort of vulgar opinion. As the ruin of 
convents had been forefeen fome years before it happened, 
the monks had taken care to fecrete moll of their flock, 
furniture, and plate; fo that the fpoils of the great mo- 
nalleries bore not, in thefe refpedls, any proportion to 
thofeof thelefler. 

Beside the lands poflefied by the monalleries, the re- 
gular clergy enjoyed a confiderable part of the benefices 
of England, and of the tythes annexed to them; and 
thefe were alfo at this time transferred to the crown, and 
hy that means pafied into the bands of laymen : An abufe 

o Cuke’t 4tb loft, fal. 44. P Dugtale’a Wuwickfltirc, p. Soa. 
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^xxxi*” many zealous churchmen regarded as the mofl; 

criminal facrilege. The monks were formerly much at 
*538- their eafe in England, and enjoyed revenues which ex- 
<:ecded the regular and Hated expence of the houfe. We 
read of the abbey of Chertfey in Surrey, which poffciled 
744 pounds a year, though it contained only fourteen 
monks : That of Furnefe, in the county of Lincoln, was 
valued at 960 pounds a year, and contained about thirty''. 
In order to dilSpate their revenues, and fupport popula- 
rity, the monks lived in a hofpitable manner ; and, be- 
fides the poor maintained from their offals, there were 
many decayed gentlemen, who palled their lives in tra- 
velling from convent to convent, and were entirely fub- 
fifled at tlie tables of the friars. By this hofpitality, as 
much as by their own inaclivity, did the convents prove 
nurferies of idlcncfs ; but the king, not to give offence 
by too fudden an innovation, bound the new proprietors 
of abbey lands to fupport the ancient hofpitality. But 
this engagement was fulfilled in very few places, and for 
a very fliort time. 

Tt is eafy to imagine the indignation with which the 
intelligence of all thefe adls of violence was received at 
Rome; and how much the ecclcfiaftics of that court, who 
had fo long kept the world in fubjedlion by high founding 
epithets, and' by holy execrations, would now vent their 
rhetoric againft the charadler and condu( 5 l of Henry, The 
pope was at lafi incited to publifh the bull, which had 
been paffed againft that monarch ; and in a public man- 
ner he delivered over his foul to the devil, and his domi- 
nions to the firft invader. Libels were difperfed, in 
which he was anew compared to the moft furious perfe- 
cutors in antiquity ; and the preference was now given 
to their fide ; He had declared war with the dead, whom 
the pagans themfelves refpciSled ; was at open boftility 

* Burner, tol. i. p. 137* 
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with heaven; and had engaged in profefled enmity with chap. 
the whole hoft of faints and angels. Above all, he was . ^ ' . 

often reproached with his refemblance to the emperor 153S. 
Julian, whom, it was faid, he imitated in bis apollacy 
and learning, though he fell Ihort of him in morals. 

Henry could diflinguifb, in feme of thefe libels, the ftilc 
and animofity of his kinfman, Pole ; and he was thence 
incited to vent his rage, by every poiBblc expedient, on 
that famous cardinal. 

Reginald de la Pole, or Reginald Pole, was de- Car<Ua4 
feended from the royal family, being fourth fon of the 
counters of Salilbury, daughter of the duke of Clarence. 

He gave, in early youth, indications of that fine ge- 
nius, and generous difpofition, by which, during his 
whole life, he was fo much dillinguiihed ; and Henry, 
having conceived great friendlhip for him, intended to 
raife him to the higheft ecclefiafiical dignities ; and, as a 
pledge of future favours, he conferred on him the deanry 
of Exeter’, the better to fupport him in his education. 

Pole was carrying on his {Indies in the univerfity of Paris 
at the time when the king folicited the fufFrages of that 
learned body in favour of his divorce; but, though ap- 
plied to by the Englifh agent, he declined taking any part 
in the affair. Henry bore this negledl with more temper 
than was natural to him ; and he appeared unwilling, on 
that account, to renounce all friendlhip with a perfon 
whofe virtues and talents, he hoped, would prove ufeful, 
as well as ornamental, to his court and kingdom. He al- 
lowed him {till to poffefs his deanry, and gave him per- 
miflion to finilh his lludies at Padua : He even paid him 
fome court, in order to bring him into his meafurcs ; and 
wrote to him, while in that univerfity, defiring him to give 
his opinion freely with regard to the late meafurcs taken 
in England for aboliihing the papal authority. Pole had 
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CHAP, now contra£led an intimate friendfhip with all perfons 
eminent for dignity or merit in Italy, Sadolct, Bembo, and 
* 53 *' other revivers of true tafte and learning ; and he was 
moved by thcfe connections, as well as by religious zeal, 
to forget, in feme refpeft, the duty which he owed to 
Henry, his benefaCtor and his fovereign. He replied, 
by writing a treatife of the unity of the church, in which 
he inveighed againft the king’s fupremacy, his divorce, 
his fecond marriage ; and he even exhorted the -emperor 
to revenge on him the injury done to the Imperial family, 
and to the catholic caufe. Henry, though provoked be- 
yond meafure at this outrage, diflembled his refentmentj 
and he fent a meflage to Pole, defiring him to return to 
England, in order to explain certain paflages in his book, 
which he found fomewhat obfeure and difficult. Pole 
was on his guard againft this infidious invitation; and was 
determined to remain in Italy, where he was univerfally 
beloved. 

The pope and emperor thought themfelves obliged to 
provide for a man of Pole’s eminence and dignity, who, 
in fupport of their caufe, had facrificed all his pretenfions 
to fortune in his own country. He was created a cardi- 
nal ; and though he took not higher orders than thofe of 
a deacon, he was fent legate into Flanders about the year 
1536'. Henry was fenfible, that Pole’s chief intention 
in chufing that employment was to foment the mutinous 
difpofition of the Englifti catholics; and he therefore re- 
monftrated in fo vigorous a manner with the queen of 
Hungary, regent of the Low Countries, that flie difmifted 
the legate, without allowing him to exercife his functions. 
The enmity which he bore to Pole was now as open 
as it was violent; and the cardinal, on his part, kept no 
farther meafures in his intrigues againft Henry. He is 
even fufpeCled of having afpired to the crown, by means 
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of a marriage with the lady Mary; and the king was *’• 

every day more alarmed by informations which he re- 
ceived, of the correfpondence maintained in England'by »J3l^ 
that fugitive. Courtney, marquis of Exeter, had entered ' 
into a confpiracy with him ; Sir Edward Nevil, brother 
to the lord Abergavenny; Sir Nicholas Garew, mafter of 
horfe, and knight of the garter ; Henry de la Pole, lord 
Montacute ; and Sir Geoffrey de la Pole, brothers to the 
cardinal, Thefe perfons were indidfed, and tried, and 
convidfed, before lord Audley, who prefided in the trial 
as high ftcward ; They were all executed, except Sir 
-Geoffrey de la Pole, who was pardoned ; and he owed 
this grace to his having firft carried to the king fecret in- 
telligence of the confpiracy. We know little concerning 
the juftice or iniquity of the fentence pronounced againft 
thefe men : We only know, that the condemnation of a 
man who was at that time profecuted by the court, 
forms no prefuniption of his guilt ; though, as no hifto- 
rian of credit mentions, in the prefent cafe, any com- 
plaint occafioned by thefe trials, we may prefume that 
fuffcient evidence was produced againft the marquis of 
^xeter and his allbciates 

V Hctbetc ia Kenner, p, sij. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

Di/putation tvitb Lambert A parliament 

Law of the fix articles Proclamations made 

equal to laws Settlement of the fucceffion 

Kings projeBs of marriage He marries Anne 

of Cleves He diflikes her A parliament 

Fall of Cromwel — His execution Kin^s 

divorce from Anne of Cleves His marriage 

with Catherine Howard State of affairs in 

Scotland Difcovery of the queen's diffolute life 

A parliament Eccleftafiical affairs. 

CHAP. rx^HE rough hand of Henry feemed well adapted for 
^xxxii. ^ Jl^ rending afundcr thofe bands by which the an- 
1538. cient fuperftition had faftened itfelf on the kingdom ; 
and though, after renouncing the pope's fupremacy, and 
fupprefling monafteries, moft' of the political ends of 
reformation were already attained, few people expedled 
that he would flop at thofe innovations. The fpirit of 
oppofition, it was thought, would carry him to the ut- 
moft extremities againft the church of Rome, and lead him 
to declare war againft the whole do£lrine and worftiip, 
as well as difcipline, of that mighty hierarchy. He had 
formerly appealed from the pope to a general council; 
but now, when a general council was fummoned to 
meet at Mantua, he previoufly renounced all fubmiflion 
to it, as fummoned by the pope, and lying entirely 
under fubjeiftion to that fpiritual ufurper. He engaged 
his clergy to make a declaration to the like purpofe; and 
he had prefcribed to them many other deviations from 
ancient tenets and practices. Craiimer took advantage 
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of every opportunity to Carry him on in this courfe ; and chap, 
while queen Jane lived, who favoured the reformers, he , ' ‘ , 

had, by means of her infinuation and addrefs, been fuc- ijjS. 
cefsful in his endeavours. After her death, Gardiner, 
who was returned from his embafly to France, kept the 
king more in fufpence ; and, by feigning an unlimited 
fubmi^^on to his will, was frequently able to guide him 
to hit own purpofes. Fox, bilhop of Hereford, had fup- 
ported' Crantner in bis fchemes for a more thorough re- 
formation ; but his death had made way for the promo- 
tion of Bonner, who, though he had hitherto fccmed a 
furious enemy to the court of Rome, was determined to 
facrihce every thing to prefent intereft, and had joined 
the confederacy of Gardiner, and the partizans of the 
old religion. Gardiner himfelf, it was believed, had <- 
fecretly entered into meafurcs with the pope, and even 
with • the emperor ; and, in concert with thefe powers, 
he endeavoured to preferve, as much as podible, the an- 
cient faith and worihip. 

Henry was fo much governed by paflion, that no- 
thing could have retarded his animofity and oppofitioii 
againfl Rome, but fome other paflion which flopped his 
career, and raifed him new objedfs of animofity. Though 
he had gradually, fince the commencement of his fcruples 
with regard to his firft marriage, been changing the tenets 
of that theological fyftem in which he had been educated, 
he was no lefs pofitive and dogmatical in the few articles 
which remained to him, than if the whole fabric had con- 
tinued entire and unfliaken. And though he flood alone 
in his opinion, the flattery of courtiers had fo enflamed his 
tyrannical arrogance, that he thought himfelf entitlfd to 
regulate, by his own particular flandard, the religious 
faith of the whole nation. The point on which he chiefly 
refled his orthodoxy happened to be the real prefence ; 
that very dodlrine in which, among the numberlefs victo- 
ries of fuperftition over common fenfe, her triumph is the 
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CHAP, moft fignal and egregious. All departure from this prin- 
^ XXXli. ^ heretical and detedable; and nothing, 

153S. he thought* would be more honourable for him, than, 
while he broke off all connexions with the Roman pon- 
tiff, to maintain* in this eflential article* the purity of 
the catholic faith. 

Pifpnt.iion There <vas one Lambert’', a fchool-maffer in Lon- 
wi^ L«in- jjggj, queftioncd and confined for unfound 

opinions by afchblfhop Warham; but, upon the death 
of that prelate, and the change of counfels at court, 
he had been releafcd. Not terrified with the danger 
which he had incurred, he ftill continued to promulgate 
his tenets ; and having heard Dr. Taylor, afterwards 
bifhop of Lincoln, defend in a fermort the corporal pre- 
fence, he could not forbear exprefling to Taylor his 
diflent from that doiStrinc ; and he drew up his objedlions 
under ten feveral heads. Taylor communicated the 
paper to Dr. Barnes, who happened to be a Lutheran, 
and who maintained, that though the fubftance of bread 
and wine remained in the facrament, yet the real body 
and blood of Chrift were there alfo, and were, in a cer- 
tain myftcrious manner, incorporated with the material 
elements. By the prefent laws and pradtice* Barnes was 
no lefs expofed to the Hake than Lambert ; yet fuch was 
the perfecuting rage which prevailed, that he determined 
to bring this man to condign punifhment; becaufe, 
in their common departure from the ancient faith, he 
had dared to go one Ilep farther than himfelf. He en- 
gaged Taylor to accufe Lambert before Cranmer and 
Latimer, who, whatever their private opinion might be 
on thefe points, were obliged ^ to conform themfelves to 
the ftandard of orthodoxy eftabliflied by Henry. When 
Lambert was cited before thefe prelates, they endeavoured 
to bend him to a recantation j and they were furprifed, 
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\vhen, Inftcad of complying, he ventured to appeal to the C M a p. 
king. 



The king, not difpleafed with an opportunity where 
he could at once exert his fupremacy, and difplay his 
learning, accepted the appeal ; and rcfolved to mix, in 
a very unfair manner, the magiftrate with the difputant. 
Public notice was given, that he intended to enter the 
lifts with the fchooUmafter : Scaffolds were ere<Sed in 
Wcftminfter-hall, for the accommodation of the au- 
dience: Henry appeared on his throne, accompanied 
with all the enfigns of majefty : The prelates were placed 
on his right hand ; the temporal peers on his left : 
The judges and moft eminent lawyers had a place af- 
figned them behind the biftiops ; the courtiers of greateft 
diftiniftion behind the peers : And in the midft of this 
fplendid aflbmbly was produced the unhappy Lambert, 
who was required to defend his opinions againft his royal 
antagonift*. 

I'he bilhop of Chichefter opened the conference by 
faying,' that Lambert, being charged with heretical 
■pravity, had appealed from his bilhop to the king ; as if 
he expected more favour from this application, and as if 
the king could ever be induced to proteift a heretic: 
That though his majefty had thrown off the ufurpations 
of the fee of Rome ; had difincorporated fome idle 
monks, who lived like drones in a bee-hive ; had abo- 
lilhed the idolatrous worfliip of images ; had publifhed 
the Bible in Englifh, for the inftruifion of all his fub- 
jedls; and had made fome lefter alterations, which every 
one muft approve of j yet was he determiped to maintain 
the purity of the catholic faith, and to punilh with the 
utmoft feverity all departure from it : And that he had 
taken the prefent opportunity, before fo learned and 
grave an audience, of convincing Lambert of his errors ; 
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CHAP, but if he ftill continued obftinate in them, he muft ex- 
^ ‘ . pe£l the moft condign punifliment>'. 

•S38» After this preamble, which was not very encou- 
raging, the king afked Lambert, with a ftern countenance, 
what his opinion was of Chrift’s corporal prefence in the 
facrament of the altar; and when Lambert began his 
reply with fome compliment to his majefty, he reje£led 
the praife with difdain and indignation. He afterwards 
prefled Lambert with arguments drawn from Scripture 
and the fchoolmen : The audience applauded the force 
of his reafoning, and the extent of his erudition : Cran- 
mer feconded his proofs by fome new topics : Gardiner 
entered the lifts as a fupport to Cranmer: Tonftal took 
up the argument after Gardiner : Stokefley brought frelh 
aid to Tonftal : Six bifhops more appeared fucceflively in 
the field after Stokefley ; And the difputation; if it de- 
ferves the name, was prolonged for five hours ; till Lam- 
bert, fatigued, confounded, brow-beaten, and abafhed, 
was at laft reduced to filence. The king, then returning 
to the charge, alked him whether he were convinced? 
and he propofed, as a concluding argument, this intereft- 
ing queftion. Whether he were refolved to live or to die ? 
Lambert, who poflefTsd that courage which confifts in 
obftinacy, replied, that he caft himfelf wholly on his 
Majefty’s clemency : The king told him, that he would 
be no protestor of heretics ; and, therefore, if that were 
his final anfwer, he muft expedl to be committed to the 
flames. Cromwel, as vicegerent, pronounced the ftn- 
tence againft him*. 

Lambert, .whofe vanity had probably incited him 
the more to perfevere on account of the grcatnefs of this 
public appearance, was not daunted by thp terrors of 
the punilhment to which he wras condemned. His exe- 
cutioners took care to make the fufferings of a tnan who 

y Goedwin's Annals. t See note [K] the end of the volume. 
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had perfonally oppofed the king, as cruel as polfible : He ' 

was burned at a flow fire j his legs and thighs were con- ■ ‘-t 

funied to the ftutnps ; and when there appeared no end of » 53 ** 
his torments, fome of the guards, more merciful than the 
reft, lifted him on their halberts, and threw him into the 
flarfles, where he was confumed. While they were em- 
ployed in this friendly office, he cried aloud feveral times. 

None but Chrijl; none but Chrtjl\ and thefe words were 
in his mouth when he expired *. * 

Some feW days before this execution, four Dutch ana- 
baptifts, three men and a woman, had faggots tied to their 
backs at Paul’s Crofs, and were burned in that manner. 

And a man and a woman of the fame (e£I and country 
Were burned in Smithfield 

It was the unhappy fate of the Englilh, during 1539^ 
this age, that, when they laboured under any grievance, 
they had not the fatisfadHon of expedting redrefs from 
parliament: On the contrary, they had reafon to dread 
each meeting of that aflembly, and were then fure of having 
tyranny converted into law, and aggravated, perhaps, 
with fome circumftance, which the arbitrary prince and 
his minifters had not hitherto devifed, or did not think 
proper, of themfelves, to carry into execution. This ab- 
jedt fervility never appeared more confpicuoufly than in a A parlia- 
new parliament, which the king now afi'embled, and which, April, 
if he had been fo pleafed, might have been the laft that ever 
fat in England. But he found them too ufeful inftru- 
ments of dominion, ever to entertain thoughts of giving 
them a total exclufion. 

T HE chancellor opened- the parliament by informing 
the houfe of lords, that it was his majefty’s earneft de- 
fire to extirpate from his kingdom all diverfity of opinion 
in matters of religion ; and as this undertaking was, he 

> Fox's A£li and Monumentt^ p. 417. Burnet, k Stowe* p. 556, 

VoL. JV, O owned. 
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. 1 
important and arduous, he defired them <o chuie 

' I a committee from among themfelves, who might draw up 
» 539 « certain articles of faith, and communicate them afterwards 
to the parliament. The lords named the vicar-general, 
Cromwel, now created a peer, the archbilhops of Can- 
terbury and York, the biihops of Durham, Carlifle, Wor- 
cefter, Bath and Wells, Bangor, and Ely. The houfc 
. might have feen what a hopeful talk they had undertaken : 

This ffnall committee iifelf was agitated with fuch diver- 
fity of opinion, that it could come to no concludon. 

The duke of Norfolk then moved in the houfe, that, 
fince there were no hopes of having a report from the , 

committee, the articles of faith, intended to be eftabliDi- ; 

ed, fhould be reduced to fix } and a new committee be 
appointed to draw an a£f with regard to them. As this 
peer was underllood to fpeak the fenfe of the king, his j 
motion was immediately complied with ; and, after a 
fhort prorogation, the bill of the fix articUs, or the bloody I 
bill, as the proteflants judly termed it, was introduced, and ) 
having pafled the two houfes, received the royal aflent. 
t»w of the In this law, the dodlrine of the real prefence was efta- 
riiiruclei, the communion in one kind, the perpetual obli- 

gation of vows of chaftity, the utility of private mafles, 
the celibacy of the clergy, and the neceffity of auricular 
confeffion. The denial of the firft article, with regard 
to the real prefence, fubjetSed the perfon to death by fire, 
and to the fame forfeiture as in cafes of treafon ; and 
admitted not the privilege of abjuring : An unheard-of 
feveritv, and unknown to the inquifition itfelf. The 
denial of any of the other five articles, even though re- 
canted, was puniihable by the forfeiture of goods and 
chattels, and imprifonment during the king’s pleafure : 

An obftinate adherence to error, or a relapfe, was ad- 
judged to be felony, and puniihable with death. The 
‘ marriage of priefis was fubjedled to the fame punifh- 

ment. 
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ftien't. Their commerce with women was, on the firft 

dfFence, forfeiture and imprifonment ; on the fecond, death. , ' ; 

The abftaining from confeffion, and from receiving the *53»- , 

eucharift at the accuftomed times, fubje^led the perfon to 

fine and to imprifonment during the Icing’s pleafure ; and 

if the criminal perfevered after convidlion, he was punifh* 

able by death and forfeieure, as in cafes of felony'. Com- 

miffioners were to be appointed by the king, for enquiring 

into thefe herefies and irregular pradlices j and the crimi« 

nals were to be tried by a jury. 

The king, in framing this law, laid his oppreflive 
hand on both parties j and even the catholics had reafon 
to complain, that the friars and nuns, though difmifled 
their convent, fliould be capricioufly reftrained to the 
j>ra£lice of celibacy'*; But as the proteftants were chiefly 
expofed to the feverity of the ftatute, the mifery of ad- 
verfaries, according to the ufual maxims of party, was re- 
garded by the adherents to the ancient religion, as their 
own profpefity and triumph. Cranmer had the courage 
to oppofe this bill in the houfej and though the king 
defired him to abfent himfelf, he could not be prevailed 
on to give this proof of compliance'. Henry was ac- 
cufiomed to Cranmer’s freedom and fincerity ; and being 
convinced of the general reditude of his intentions, gave 
him an unufual indulgence in this particular, and never 
allowed even a whifper againft him. That prelate, how- 
ever, was now obliged, in obedience to the ftatute, to 
difmifs his wife, the niece of Oliander, a famous divine 
«f Nuremberg^; and Henry, fatisfied with this proof of 
fubmilfion, (bowed him his former countenance and favour. 

Latimer and Shaxton threw up their biihoprics on account 
of the law, and were committed to prifon. 

c ji Hea. VIII. c. 14. Herbert in Kennet, p. 119. i See note 

[L] at the end of the Tolofne. ‘ Burnet, vsl, i. p, >49, fax, 

eul. ii. p. io}7> t Herbert In K^gnet, p. sip. 
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The parliament, having thus rcfigne4 all their reli- 
gious liberties, proceeded to an entire furrender of their 
civil } and without fcruple or deliberation they made, by 
one afi, a total fubverfion of the Englifli conftitution. 
They gave to the king’s proclamation the fame force as 
to a ftatute enadcd by parliament j and to render the 
matter worfe, if poflible, they framed this law, as if it 
were only declaratory, and were intended to explain the 
natural extent of royal authority. The preamble con- 
tains, that the king had formerly fet forth feveral pro- 
clamations which froward perfons had wilfully contemn- 
ed, not confidering what a king by his royal power may 
do ; that this licence might encourage ofienders not only 
to difobey the laws of Almighty, God, but alfo to dif- 
honour the Ring’s mofl: royal m^efty, who may full ill 
tear it ; that fudden emergencies often occur, which re- 
quire fpeedy remedies, and cannot await the flow af- 
fcmbling and deliberations of parliament ; and that, 
though the king was empowered, by his authority, de- 
rived from God, to confulc the public good on thefe oc- 
cafions, yet the oppofition of refradlory fubjei^Is might 
pulh him to extremity and violence: For thefe reafons, 
the parliament, that they might remove all occafion of 
doubt, afeertained by a ftatute this prerogative of the 
crown, and enabled his majefty, with, the advice. of his 
council, to fet forth proclamations, enjoining obedience 
undpr whatever pains and penalties he ftiould think pro- 
per: And thefe proclamations were to have the. force of 
perpetual laws 

What proves either a ftupid or a wilful blindnefs in 
the parliament is, that they pretended, even, after this 
ftatute, to maintain feme limitations in the government 
and they enadted, that nO proclamation Ihould deprive 
any perfen of his lawful poflcllions, liberties, inherit- 

e 31 Hen. VIII. c, S, 
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Snces, privileges, franchifes; nor yet infringe any com- 

nron Jaw, or laudable cuftom of the realm. They did Li 

not confider, that no penalty could be infli£led on the >S39' 
difobeying of proclamations, without invading fomc li- 
berty or property of the fubje£l j and that the power of 
enatSling new laws, joined to the difpenfing power, then 
rxercifed by the crown, amounted to a full IcgiHative 
authority. It is true, the Icings of England had always 
been accuUomed, from their own authority, to illlie pro- 
clamations, and to exa£l obedience to them ; and this 
prerogative was, no doubt, a ftrong fymptom of abfo- 
Jute government : But ftill there was a difference be- 
tween a power which was exercifed on a particular 
emergence, and which muft be juftihed by the prefent 
expedience or neceffity j and an authority conferred by a 
pofitive flatute, which could no longer admit of controul 
or limitation. 

Could any a£l be more oppofite to the fpirit of liberty 
than this law, it would have been another of the fame 
parliament. They pafled an a£t of attainder, not only 
again!! the marquis of Exeter, the lords Montacute, 

Darcy, Hulley, and others, who had been legally tried 
^nd condemned j but alfo again!! !bme perfons of the 
higheft quality, who had never been accufed, or exa- 
ipined, or convicted. The violent hatred, which Henry . 

bore to cardinal Pole, had extended itfelf to all his friends 
and’ relations ; and his mother in particular, the countefs 
of Satifbury, had, on that account, become extremely 
obnoxious to him. She was alfo accufed of having em- 
ployed her authority with her tenants, to hinder them 
from reading the new tranflation of the Bible ; of having 
procured bulls from Rome, which, it is faid, had been feen 
at Coudray, her country feat ; and of having kept a 
correfpondence with her fon, the cardinal ; But Henry 
found,' either that thefe offences could not be proved, 

O 3 or 
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would not by law be fubjeiSed to fuch fcvere 
» _f punifhments as he defired to infli<Sl upon her. He re* 
>SJ»- folvcd, therefore, to proceed in a more fummary and 
more tyrannical manner j and, for that purpofe, he fent 
Cromwel, who was but too obfequious to his will, to a(k 
the judges whether the parliament could attaint a per- 
fon who was forth-coming, without giving hjm any 
trial, or citing him to appear before them*'? The judges 
replied, that it was a dangerous queftion, and that the 
high court of parliament ought to give the example to in* 
ferior courts, of proceeding according to juftice : No in- 
ferior court could a«2 in that arbitrary manner, and they 
thought that the parliament .never would. Being prefled 
to give a more explicit anfwer, they replied, that, if a 
perfon were attainted in that manner, the attainder could 
never afterwards be brought in queftion, but mull remain 
good in law. Henry learned by this dccifion, that fuch 
a method of proceeding, though dire^Uy contrary to all 
the principles of equity, was yet prailicable ; and this 
being all he was anxious to know, he refolved to employ 
it againft the countefs of Salifbury. Cromwel fliowed to 
the houfe of peers a banner, on which were embroidered 
the five wounds of Chrifl, the fymbol chofen by the 
northern rebels ; and this banner, he affirmed, was found 
, in the countefs’s houfe'. No other proof feems to have 

been produced, in order to afeertain her guilt : The par- 
liament, without farther enquiry, pafled a bill of attainder 
againll her ; and they involved in the fame bill, without 
any better proof, as far as appears, Gertrude marchionefs 
of Exeter, Sir Adrian Fortefeue, and Sir Thomas Ding- 
Icy. Thefe two gentlemen were executed : The mar- 
chionefs was pardoned, and furvived the king j the coun- 
tefs received a reprieve. 



i Rymer, nt. sir. p, 651. 
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The only beneficial a£l, paficd this felfion, was that 
by which the parliament confirmed the furrender of the ___ 1 
monafteries ; yet even this adt contains much falfe- '539- 
hood, much tyranny, and were it not that all private 
rights tnuft fubmit to public intereft, much injuftice 
and iniquity. The fcheme of engaging the abbots to 
furrender their monafteries had been conduced, as may 
eafily be imagined, with many invidious circumftances : 

Arts of all kinds had been employed ; every motive, 
that could work on the frailty of human nature, had 
been fet before them ; and it was with great difficulty 
that thefe dignified conventuals were brought to make 
a conceffion, which rood of them regarded as deftrudhve 
of their interefts, as well as facrilegious and criminal in 
itfelf Three abbots had Ihown more conftancy than 
the reft, the abbots of Colcheftcr, Reading, and Glaften.. 
bury ; and, in order to punifli them for their oppofition, 
and make theni an example to others, means had been 
found to convi£l them of treafon ; they had perifhed by 
the hands of the executioner, and the revenue of the 
convents had been forfeited*. Befides, though none of 
thefe violences had taken place, the king knew, that a 
furrender made by men, who were only tenants for life, 
would not bear examination j and he was therefore re- 
folved to make all fure by his ufual expedient, an aft of 
parliament. In the preamble to this aft, the parliament 
allerts, that all the furrenders made by the abbots had 
been, “ without conftraint, of their own accord, and 
“ according to due courfe of common law.” And in 
confequence, the two houfes confirm the furrenders, 
and fecure the property of the abbey lands to the king 
and his fucCeflbrs for ever It is remarkable, that 
all the mitred abbots ftill fat in the houfc of peers; 

9 

^ Colliery vol. iu p, 158. tc fe^* * 3 * Hen. VIII. c# lo. 
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CHAP, and that none of them made any prptqfts againft this In- 

XXXII. . . n . . 

jurious ftatute. 

>539- In this fcflion, the rank of all the great officers of Rate 
was fixed ; Cromwel, as vicegerent, had the precedency 
afligned him above all of them. It was thought fingular, 
that a blackfmitfi’s fon, for he was no other, fhould have 
place next the royal family ; and that a man, poiTeiTed of 
no manner of literature, Ihould be fet at the head of the 
church. 

As foon as the a(3 of the fix articles had pafied, the 
catholics were extremely vigilant in informing againft 
offenders ; and no lefs than five hundred perfons were in 
a little' time thrown into prifon. But Cromwel, who 
had not had intereft to prevent that aeft, was able, for 
the prefent, to elude its execution. Seconded by the 
duke of Suffolk and chancellor Audley, as well as by 
Cranmer, he remonftrated againft the cruelty of punifh- 
ing fo many delinquents ; and he obtained permilfion 
to fet them at liberty. The uncertainty of the king’s 
humour gave each party an opportunity of triumphing 
in its turn. 'No fooner had Henry paffed this law, 
which feemed to inflidl fo deep a wound on the reform- 
ers, than he granted a general permiffion for every 
one to have the new tranflation of the Bible in his fa- 
mily : A conceflion regarded by that party as an import- 
ant victory. 

H-.nty'j Henry was obferved to be much governed by 

proieflj of his wives, while he retained his fondnefs for them, the 
•Djuisgc. prevalence of either party feemed much to depend 

on the choice of the future queen. Immediately after 
the death of Jane Seymour, the moft beloved of all his 
wives, he began to think of a new marriage. He firft 
caft h)s eye towards the dutchefs-dowager o^ Milan, 
niece to the emperor ; and he made propofals for that 
alliance. But meeting with difficulties, he was carried, 

by 
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by his friendfhip for Francis, rather to think of a French C H a p. 
princefs. He demanded the dutchefs-dowager of Lon- ‘ ^ 

gueville, daughter of the duke of Guife, a prince of the 'S39> 
boufe of Lorraine; but Francis told him, that the lady 
was already betrothed to the king of Scotland. The 
king, however, would not take a refufal : He had fet 
his heart extremely on the match : ^he information 
which he had received of the dutchefs’s accomplifliments 
and beauty, had prepoffelTed him in her favour ; and hav- 
ing privately fent over Meautys to examine her perfon, 
and get certain intelligence of her condudf, the accounts 
which that agent brought him ferved farther to inflame 
his defircs. He learned that (he was big made ; and he 
thought her, on that account, the more proper match for 
him, who was now become fomewhat corpulent. The 
pleafure too of mortifying his nephew, whom he did not 
love, was a farther incitement to his profecution of this 
match; and he infilled that Francis fliould give him the 
preference to the king of Scots. But Francis, though 
fenfible that the alliance of England was of much greater 
importance to his interefts, would not affront his friend 
and ally ; and, to prevent farther folicitation, he imme- 
diately fent the princefs to Scotland. Not to fhock, how- 
ever, Henry’s humour, Francis made him an offer of 
Mary of Bpurbon, daughter of the duke of Vendome; 
but as the king was informed that James had formerly 
rejedled this princefs, he would not hear any farther of 
fuch a propofal. The French monarch then offered him 
the choice of the two younger fillers of the queen of 
Scots ; and he affured him that they were nowife inferior, 
either in merit or fize, tp their elder lifter, and that one 
of them was even fuperior in beauty. The king was as 
fcrupulous with regard to the perfon of his wives, as if 
his heart had heen really fufceptible of a delicate paflion ; 

Md he was unwilling to truft any relations, or even pic- 
tures, 
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tures, with regard to this important particular. He pro- 
pofed to Francis, that they (hould have a conference at 
Calais, on pretence of bufinefs ; and that this monarch 
fliould bring along with him the two princelTes of Guile, 
together with the fineft ladies of quality in France, that 
he might make a choice among them. But the gallant 
fpirit of Francis was Ihocked with the propofal : He was 
imprefled with too much regard, he faid, for the fair fex, 
to carry ladies of the firft quality, like geldings, to a 
market, there to be chofen or rejeiScd by the humour of 
the purchafer”. Henry would hearken to none of thefe 
niceties, but Hill infilled on his propofal j which, how- 
ever, notwithftanding Francis’s earneft defire of obliging 
him, was finally rejedled. 

T king then began to turn his thoughts towards a 
German alliance ; and as the princes of the Smalcaldic 
league were extremely difgulled with the emperor on ac- 
count of his perfecuting their religion, he hoped, by 
matching himfelf into one of their families, to renew a 
conneflion which be regarded as fo advantageous to him. 
Cromwel joyfully feconded this intention j and propofed 
to him Anne of Cleves, whofe father, the duke of that 
name, had great intereft among the Lutheran princes, 
and whofe fifter, Sibylla, was married to the eleflor of 
Saxony, the head of the proteftant league. A flattering 
pidlure of the princefs by Hans Holben determined Henry 
to apply to her father > and, after fome negociation, the 
marriage, notwithftanding the oppofition of thy ele^or of 
Saxony, was at laft concluded ; and Anne was fent over 
to England. The king, impatient to be fatisfied with 
regard to the perfon of his bride, came privately to Roche* 
fter, and got a fight of her. He found her big, indeed 
and tall, as he could wilb ; but utterly deftitute both of 
beauty and grace j very unlike the piiSures and reprefent- 
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atlons which he had received : He fwore fhc was a great 
Flanders mare; and declared that he never could pof- ^ j 
fibly bear her any afFedlion. The matter was worfe, >539* 
when he found that fhe could fpeak no language but 
Dutch, of which he was entirely ignorant; and that the 
charms of her converfation were not likely to compenfate 
for the homelinefs of her pcrfon. He returned to Green- Diflikn 
wich very melancholy ; and he much lamented his hard *'”• 
fate to Cromwel, as well as to Lord Ruflel, Sir Anthony 
Brown, ?nd Sir Anthony Denny. This laft gentleman, 
in order to give him comfort, told him, that his misfor- 
tune was common to him with all kings, who could not, 
like private perfons, chufe for themfelves ; but muft re- 
ceive their wives from the judgment and fancy of others- 
It was the fubjedl of debate among the king’s coun- 
fellors, whether the marriage could not yet be diffolved, 
and the princefs be fent back to her own country. Hen- 
ry’s fituation feemed at that time very critical. After the 
ten years truce concluded between the emperor and the 
king of France, a good underftanding was thought to 
have taken place between thefe rival monarchs ; and fuch 
marks of union appeared, as gave great jealoufy to the 
court of England. The emperor, who knew the gene- 
rous nature of Francis, even put a confidence in him, 
which is rare, to that degree, among great princes. An 
infurredfion had been raifed in the Low-Countries by the 
inhabitants of Ghent, and feemed to threaten the moft 
dangerous confequences, Charles, who refided at that 
time in Spain, refolved to go in perfon to Flanders, in 
order to appeafe thofe diforders ; but he found great diffi- 
culties in chufing the manner of his paffing thither. The 
road by Italy and Germany was tedious ; the voyage 
trough the channel dangerous, by reafon of the Englifh 
naval power: HealkedFrancis’spermiffion to pafs through 
|iis dominions ; and he entrulled himfelf into the hands 
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c H A p. of a rival whom he had fo mortally offended. The 
, French monarch received him at Paris with great mag- 
» 5 J 9 ' nificence and courtefy j and though prompted both by 
revenge and intereft, as well as by the advice of his 
miArefs and favourites, to make advantage of the prefent 
opportunity, he conduced the emperor fafely out of his 
dominions ; and would not fo much as fpeak to him of 
bufinefs during his abode in P'rance, leA his demands \ 
fbould bear the air of yiolence upon his royal gueft. 

Henry* who was informed of all thefe particulars, 
believed that an entire and cordial union had taken place 
between thefe {winces j and that their religious zeal might 
prompt them to fall with combined arms upon England 
An alliance with the German princes feemed now, more 
than ever, requifite for his intereft and fafety ; and he 
knew, that if he fent back the princefs of Cleves, fuch 
an affront would be highly refented by her friends and 
'540* family. He was therefore refolved, notwithftanding his 
jaau.rr. jQ complete the marriage; and he told 

Cromwel, that, fince matters had gone fo far, he muft 
put his neck into the yoke. Cromwel, who knew how 
much his own interefts were concerned in this affair, 

*'was very anxious to learn from the king, next morning 
after the marriage, whether he now liked his fpoufe any \ 

better. The king told him, that he hated her worfe 
than ever; and that her perfon was moredifgufting on a 
near approach : He was refolved never to meddle with 
her ; and even fufpedled her not to be a true maid : A 
point about which he entertained an extreme delicacy. 

He continued, however, to be civil to Anne ; he even 
feemed to repofe his ufual confidence in Cromwel ; but 
though he exerted this command over himfelf, a difeon- 
tent lay lurking in his breaA, and was ready to burA out 
pn the iirft opportunity. 

• Stowe, p. 579. 
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A SESSION of parliament was held ; and none of the 
abbots were now allowed a place in the houfe of peers. . ^ ' ■■ 

The king, by the mouth of the chancellor, complained ‘54o. 
to the parliament of the great diverfity of religions which a pa-iij- 
ftill prevailed among his fubjeifts: A grievance, he af- 
firmed, which ought the lefs to be endured, becaufc the 
Scriptures were now publiflied in Englilh, and ought 
univerfally to be the ftandard of belief to all mankind. 

But he had appointed, he faid, fome bifhops and divines 
to draw up a lift of tenets, to which his people were to 
aftent; and he was determined that Chrift, the do<ftrine 
of Chrift, and the truth, fhould have the viiftory. The 
king feems to have expected more effedt in afcertainlng 
truth, from this new book of his dodlors, than had en- 
fued from the publication of the Scriptures. Cromwel, 
as vicar-general, made alfo, in the king’s name, a fpeech 
to the upper houfe ; and the peers, in return, beftowed 
great flattery on him, and, in- particular, faid that he w?s 
worthy, by his defert, to be vicar-general of the univerfe. 

That minifter feemed to be no lefs in his maftcr’s good 
graces : He received, foon after the fitting of the pailia- 
ment, the title of Earl of Eftex, and was inftalled Knight 
qf the Garter. 

T HERE remained only one religious order in England ; 
the knights of St. John of Jerufalem, or the knights of 
Malta, as they are commonly called. This order, partly 
eccleftaftical, partly military, had, by their valour, done 
great fervice to Chriftendom j and had very much retard- 
ed, at Jerufalem, Rhodes, and Malta, the rapid progrefs. 
of the barbarians. During the genera] furrender of the 
religious houfes in England, they had exerted their fpi- 
rit, and had obftinately refufed to yield up their revenues 
to the king ; and Henry, who would endure no (bciety 
that profefled obedience to the pope, was obliged to have 
rccourfe to parliament for the diflblution of this order. 

8 Their' 
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^xxxii‘‘ revenues were large, and formed an addition ntv 

i i _ ' f wife contemptible to the many acquifitions which the 
t54°* king had already made. But he had very ill hufbanded 
the great revenue acquired by the plunder of the church J 
His profufe generofity diflipated fafter than his rapacity 
Could fupply; and the parliament was furprifed this 
feflion to find a dertiand made upon them of four-tenths, 
and a fubfidy of one Ihilling in the pound during two 
years : So ill were the public expedlations anfwered, that 
the croWn was nevCt more to require any fupply from the 
people. The commons, though lavifli of theit liberty* 
and of the blood of their fellow-fubjedls, were extremely 
frugal of their money ; and it was not without difficulty 
fo fmall a grant could be obtained by this abfolute and 
dreaded monarch. The convocation gave the king four 
(hillings in the pound, to be levied in two years. The 
pretext for thefe grants was the great expence which 
Henry had undergone for the defence of the realm, in 
building forts along the fca-coaft, and in equipping a 
navy. As he had at prefent no ally on the continent 
in whom he repofed much confidence, he relied only on 
his domeftic ftrength, and was on that account obliged 
to be more expenfive in his preparations againft the dan- 
ger of an invafion. 

The king’s favour to Cromwel, and his acquiefccnce 
in the marriage with Anne of Cleves, were both of them 
deceitful appearances: His averfion to the queen fecretly 
encreafed every day; and having at laft broken all re-> 
ilraint, it prompted him at once to feek the diilblution of 
a marriage fo odious to him, and to involve his minillef 
in ruin, who had been the innocent author of it. The 
Fall of fall of Cromwel was hafiened by other caufes. All the 
Cromwsi. nobility hated a man who, being of fuch low extradUon, 
had not only mounted above them by his ftation of vicar- 
general, but had engrofied many of the other conflderable 

offices 
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offices of the crown : Befides enjoying that commiffion, 
vrhich gave him a high, and almoft abfolute autho- ■ - _ _ ‘ 

rity over the clergy, and even over the laity, he was «ss°* 
privy fcal, chamberlain, and mailer of the wards : He 
had alfo obtained the order of the garter, a dignity which 
had ever been conferred only on men of illuilrious fami> 
lies, and which Teemed to be profaned by its being com^^' 
municated to fo mean a perfon. The people were arerfc 
to him, as the fuppofed author of the violence on the 
monailerieS} eftabliihments which were ftill revered and 
beloved by the commonalty. The catholics regarded him 
as the concealed enemy of their religion : The proteft.- 
ants, oblerving his exterior concurrence with all the per- 
fecutions exercifed againil them, were inclined to bear 
him as little favour ; and reproached him with the timi- 
dity, if not treachery, of his condud. And the Icings 
who found that great clamours had on all hands arifen 
againft the adminiftration, was not difpleafed to throw 
on Cromwel the load of public hatred ; and he hoped, , 

by malting fo eafy a facrihee, to regain the affedions of 
his fubje<^. 

But there was another caufe which fuddenly fet all 
thefe motives in adlion, and brought about an unexpefled 
revolution in the miniftry. 7'he king had fixed his affec- 
tion on Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk; 
and being determined to gratify this new palfion, he 
could find no expedient but, by procuring a divorce 
from his prefent confort, to raife Catherine to his bed 
and throne. The duke, who had long been engaged 
in enmity with Cromwel, made the fame ufe of her infi- 
nuations to ruin this minifter, that he had formerly done 
of Anne Boleyn’s againft Wolfey : And when all engines 
were prepared, he obtained a commiffion from the king 
to arreft Cromwel at the council-table, on an accufation 
of high treafon, and to commit him to the Tower. Im- 

mediateljc 
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CHAP, mediately after, a bill of attainder was framed apainll 
^ , him ; and the houfe of peers thought proper, without 

1540. trial, examination, or evidence, to condemn to death a 
man, whom, a few days before, they had declared worthy 
to be vicar-general of the univerfe. The houfe of 
commons palled the bill, though not without fome op- 
polition. Cromwel was accufed of herefy and treafon ; 
but the proofs of his treafonable pradlices are utterly 
improbable, and even abfolutely ridiculous f. The only 
circumftance of his condudt, by which he feems to have 
merited this fate, was his being the inftrument of the 
king’s tyranny, in conducing like iniquitous bills, in 
the preceding felEon, againft the countefs of Salifbury 
and others. 

Cromwel endeavoured to foften the king by the moft 
humble fupplications ; but all to no purpofe : It was not 
the pradlice of that prince to ruin his minifters and fa- 
vourites by halves; and though the unhappy prifoiier 
once wrote to him in fo moving a ftrain as even to draw 
tears from his eyes, he hardened bimfelf againil ad move- 
ments of pity, and refufed his pardon. The conclufion 
of Cromwcl’s letter ran in thefe words : “ I, a moft woe- 
“ fill prifoncr, am ready to fubmit to death when it fliall 
“ pleale God and your majefty ; and yet the frail flefli 
“ incites me to call to your grace for mercy and pardon 
“ of mine offences. Written at the 'Power with the 
‘‘ heavy heart and trembling hand of your highnefs’s 
“ moft miferable prifoner, and poor Have, Thomas Crom- 
“ vvel.” And a little below, “ Moft gracious prince, 
“ 1 cry for mercy, mercy, mercy s.” When brought to 
»Sih July, jjjg place of execution, he avoided all earned protefta- 

H.s e««u- . ‘ . 1 .1 , . . 

tions of ms innocence, and all complaints againft the fen- 
tence pronounced upon him. He knew that Henry 

0 Curnct, toL i. p. 178. S Burnet, tol. i. p s8i, aSa, 
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tVtXild rcfent on his fon thofe fymptoms of oppofitlon to 
his will, and that his death alone would not terminate . f 

that monarch’s vengeance. He was a man of prudence, i54°' 
induftry, and abilities; worthy of a better mafter and of a 
better fate. Though raifed to the fummit of power from 
a low origin, he betrayed no infolence or contempt to- 
wards his inferiors ; and was careful to remember all the 
obligations, which, during his more humble fortune, 
he had owed to any one. He bad ferved as a private 
centincl in the Italian wars ; when he received feme good 
offices from a Lucquefe merchant, who had entirely 
forgotten his perfon, as well as the fervice which he had 
rendered him. Cromwel, in his grandeur, happened, at 
London, to cart his eye on his benefador, now reduced 
to poverty, by misfortunes. He immediately fent for 
him, reminded him of their ancient friendfhip, and by 
his grateful affiftance, reinftated him in his former pro- 
fperity and opulence 

The tneafures for divorcing Henry from Anne of Kind’s dl- 
Cleves, were carried on at the fame time with the bill of 
attainder againit Cromwel. The houfe of peers, in con- Clcci. 
juniSlion with the commons, applied to the king by peti- 
tion, defiring that he would allow his marringe to be ex- 
amined ; and orders were immediately given to lay the 
matter before the convocation. Anne had formerly beeri 
contracted by her father to the duke of Lorraine ; but 
fhe, as well as the duke, were at that time under age, 
and the contrail had been afterwards annulled by confent 
of both parties. The king, however, pleaded this pre- 
contrail as a ground of divorce ; and he added two rea- 
fons more, which may feem a little extraordinary ; that, 
when he efpoufed Anne, he had not inwardly given his 
confent, and that he had not thought proper to confum-^ 
mate the marriage. The convocation was fatislied with 

K Burnet, toI. t. p. 17>. 
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reafons, and folemnly annulled the marriage between 
. ■ the king and queen : The parliament ratified the decifion 

1540. of the clergy’ ; and the fentence was foon after notified to 
the princefs. 

Anne was bicft with a happy infenfibility of temper, 
even in the points which the inoft nearly alFeiSI her fex; 
and the king’s averfion towards her, as well as his profe- 
cution of the divorce, had never given her the leaft un- 
eafinefs. She willingly hearkened to terms of accommoda* 
tion with him ; and when he offered to adopt her as his 
fiiler, to give her place next the queen and his own 
daughter, and to make a fettlement of three thoufand 
pounds a year upon her; fhe accepted of the conditions* 
and gave her confent to the divorce'. She even wrote 
to her brother (for her father was now dead), that fhe had 
been very well ufed in England, and defired him to live 
on good terms with the king. The only infiance of 
pride which fhe betrayed was, that fhe refufed to return 
to her oWn country after the affront which fhe had re- 
ceived ; and file lived and died in England. 

Notwithstanding Anne’s moderation, this inci- 
dent produced a great coldnefs between the king and the 
German princes j but as the fituation of Europe was 
now much altered, Henry was the more indifferent about 
their refentment. The clofe intimacy, which had taken 
place between Francis and Charles, had fubfifted during 
a very fhort time; The difiimilarity of their charadfers 
foon renewed, with greater violence than ever, their for- 
mer jealoufy and hatred. While Chirles remained at 
Paris, Francis had been imprudently engaged, by his open 
temper, and by that fatisfadfion which a noble mind na- 
turally feels in performing generous adfions, to make in 
confidence foine dangerous difeoveries to that interefted 
monarch; and having now loll all fufpicion of his rival, 

. * Sec note [MJ at the entl of ihe volume. ' Herbert, p 45^,459. 
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he hoped that the emperor and he, fupporting each othef, 
might negleil every other alliance. He not only com- 
municated to his gueft the ftate of his negociations with >54°' 
Sultan Solyman and the Venetians j he alfo laid open the 
folicitations, which he had received from the court of 
England, to enter into a confederacy againft him". 

Charles had no fooner reached his own dominions, than 
he (hewed himfelf unworthy of the friendly reception 
which he had met with. He abfolutely refufed to fulfil his 
promife, and put the duke of Orleans in poflelfion of the 
Milanefe : He informed Solyman, and the fenate of Ve- 
nice, of the treatment which they had received from their 
ally ; and he took care that Henry fhould not be ig- 
norant how readily Francis had abandoned his ancient 
friend to whom he owed fuch important obligations, and 
had facrificed him to a new confederate : He even poi- 
foned and mifreprefented many things, which the unfuf- 
pedlihg heart of the French monarch had difclofed to him. 

Had Henry poflefled true judgment and generofity, this 
incident alone ;had been fufficient to guide him in the 
choice of his aljy. But his domineering pride carried him 
immediately to renounce the friendfhip of Francis, who 
had fo unexpe£ledly given the preference to the emperor : 

And as Charles invited him to a renewal of ancient amity, 
he willingly accepted of the offer ; and thinking himfelf 
fecure in this alliance, he neglected the friendfhip both of 
France and of the German princes. 

The new turn, which Henry had taken with regard 
to' foreign affairs, was extremely agreeable to his catholic 
fubje£fs ; and as it had perhaps contributed, among other 
reafons, to the ruin of Cromwel, it made them entertain 
hopes of a final prevalence over their antagonifl. The 8th Aug. 
marriage of the king with Catherine Howard, which fol 
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*”xxxii**’ regarded as a favourable incident to their party; arkT 
i 1; the fubfequent events correfponded to their expedlations. 
The king’s councils being now direiSed by Norfolk and 
Gardiner, a furious perfecution commenced againft the 
proteftants ; and the law of the fix articles was executed 
with rigour. Dr. Barnes, who had been the caufe of 
I.ambert’s execution, felt, in his turn, the feverity of the 
perfecuting fpirit ; and, by a bill, which palled in par- 
liament, he was, without trial, condemned to the flames, 
together with Jerome and Gerrard. He difcufled theo- 
logical quefiions even at the flake ; and as the difpute be- 
tween him and the fherifF turned upon the invocation of 
faints, he laid, that he doubted whether the faints could 
pray for us ; but if they could, he hoped, in half an hour, 
to be praying for the fherifF and all the fpe^ators. He 
next entreated the fherifF to carry to the king his dying 
rcqucfl, which he fondly imagined would have authority 
with that monarch, who had fent him to the flake. The 
purport of his requefl was, that Henry, befidcs repreffing 
fiipcrllitious ceremonies, fhould be extremely vigilant iis 
preventing fornication and common fwearing*. 

VV HitE Henry was exerting this violence againfl the 
proteflants, he fpared not the catholics who denied his 
fupremacy ; and a foreigner, at that time in England, had 
reafon to fay, that thofe who were againfl the pope were 
burned, and thofe who were for him were hanged *. 
The king even difplayed, in an oflentatious manner, this 
tyrannical impartiality, which reduced both parties to 
fubjedtion, and infufed terror into every breafl. Barnes, 
Gerrard, and Jerome had been carried to the place of 
execution on three hurdles -y and along with them there 
was placed on each hurdle a catholic, who was alfo ex- 
ecuted for his religion.. Thefe catholics were Abel, 

. 1* ctherflone, and Powel, who declared, that the mofl 

* Eumci, vol. i. p. 19S, Fo», * For, »oI. ii. p. 529. 
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grievous part of their punifhment was the being coupled 

to fuch heretical mifereants as fuffered with them ^ ‘ ■ 

Though the fpirit of the Englifh feemed to be totally i54«- 
funk under the defpotic power of Henry, there appeared 
fome fymptoms of difeontent : An inconfiderable re- 
bellion broke out in Yorkfhire, headed by Sir John Ne- 
vil j but it was foon fupprefled, and Nevil, with other 
ringleaders, was executed. The rebels were fuppofed to 
have been inftigated by the intrigues of cardinal Pole ; 
and the king was inllantly determined to make the cuun- 
tefs of Salifbury, who already lay under fentence of death, 
fulFer for her fon’s olFences. He ordered her to be 
carried to execution ; and this venerable matron main- May, 
tained ftill, in thefe diftrefsful circumllances, the fpirit 
of that long race of monarchs from whom flie was de- 
feended She refufed to lay her head on the block, or 
fubmit to a fentence where file had received no trial. She 
told the executioner, that, if he would have her head, he 
mud win it the beft way he- could : And thus, fhaking 
her venerable grey locks, fbe ran about the fcafFold j and 
the executioner followed her with his ax, aiming many 
fruitlcls blows at her neck, before he was able to give 
the fatal fltoke. Thus perifhed the Lift of the line 
of Plantagenet, which, with great glory, but ftill greater 
crimes and misfortunes, had governed England for the 
fpace of three hundred years. Lord Leonard Grey, a 
man who had formerly rendered fervice to the crown, 
was alfo beheaded for treafon, foon after the countefs of 
Salifbury. W e know little concerning the grounds of 
his profecutlon. 

The infurredtion in the North engaged Henry to make 
a progrefs thither, in order to quiet the minds of his peo- 
ple, to reconcile them to his government, and to abolifh 
the ancient fuperftitions, to which thofc parts were much 

* Heibcit, p. 463. 
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aHdii^cd. He had alfo another motive for this journey * 
He purpofcd to have a conference at York with his ne- 
phew the king of Scotland, and, if poflible, to cement a 
clofe and indilToIuble union with that kingdom. 

The fame fpirit of religious innovation, which had 
feized other parts of Europe, had made its way into Scot- 
land, and had begun, before this period, to excite the 
fame jealou Ties, fears, and perfecutions. About the year 
1527, Patric Hamilton, a young man of a noble family, 
having been created abbot of Feme, was fent abroad 
for his education ; but had fallen into company with 
fome reformers, and he returned into his own country 
very ill-difpofed towards that church, of which his birth 
and his merit entitled him to attain the higheft dignities. 
The fervour of youth, and his zeal for novelty, made it 
impoffible for him to conceal his fentiments ; and Camp- 
bel, prior of the Dominicans, who, under colour of friend- 
Ihip and a fympathy in opinion, had infinuated himfelf 
into his confidence, accufed him before Beaton, arch- 
bifhop of St. Andrews. Hamilton was invited to St. 
Andrews, in order to maintain, with fome of the clergy, 
a difpute concerning the controverted points ; and after 
much reafoning with regard to juftification, free-will, ori- 
ginal fin, and other topics of that nature, the conference 
ended with their condemning Hamilton to be burned for 
his errors. The young man, who had been deaf to the 
infinuations of ambition, was lefs likely to be lhaken with 
the fears of death ; while he propofed to himfelf, both the 
glory of bearing teftimony to the truth, and the imme- 
diate reward attending his martyrdom. The people, who 
compaflionated his youth, his virtue, and his noble birth, 
were much moved at the conftancy of his end ; and an 
incident, which foon followed, ftill more confirmed them 
in their favourable fentiments towards him. He had cited 
pampbel, who ftjll infulted him at the flake, to anfwer 
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before the judgment-feat of Chrift ; and as that perfe- ^ V *’• 
cutor, either aftonifhed with thefe events, or overcome with 'j. 

remorfe, or, perhaps, feized cafually with a diftcmpcr, i54»> 
foon after loft his fenfes, and fell into a fever, of which 
he died j the people regarded Hamilton as a prophet, as 
well as a martyr *. 

Among the difciples converted by Hamilton, was one 
friar Forreft, who became a zealous preacher ; and who, 
though he did not openly difcover his fentiments, was 
fufpe<fted to lean towards the new opinions. His dioce- 
fan, the biftiop of Dunkel, enjoined him, when he met 
with a good epiftle or good gofpel, which favoured the 
liberties of holy church, to preach on it, and let the reft 
alone. Forreft replied, that he had read both Old and 
New Teftament, and had not found an ill epiftle, or ill 
gofpel in any part of them. The extreme attachment to 
the Scriptures was regarded in thofe days as a fure cha- 
ra£leriftic of herefy ; and Forreft was foon after brought 
to trial, and condemned to the flames. While the 
priefts were deliberating on the place of his execution, 
a byftander advifed them to burn him in a cellar : For 
that the fmoke of Mr. Patric Hamilton had infedlcd all 
thofe on whom it blew 

The clergy were at that time reduced to great diffi- 
culties, not enly in Scotland, but all over Europe. As 
the reformers aimed at a total fubverfion of ancient efta- 
blifhments, which they reprefented as idolatrous, impious, 
deteftable; the priefts, who found both their honours 
and properties at ftake, thought that they had a right to 
refift, by every expedient, thefe dangerous invaders, and 
that the fame fimple principles of equity, which juftified 
a man in killing a pirate or a robber, would acquit them 
for the execution of fuch heretics. A toleration, though 
it is never acceptable to ecclefiaftics, might, they faid. 



s Spotfwood*s Hiftt church of Scotlaodi p. 62. ^ Spotfwood, p. 65* 
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C M « r. admitted in other cafes; but feemed an abfurdity, 
j ' ' f where fundamentals were fhaken, and where the pof. 

>54'- feffions, and even the exiftence of the eftablifhed clergy 
were brought in danger. But though the church was 
thus carried by policy, as well as inclination, to kindk 
the fires of perfecution, they found the fuccefs of this 
remedy very precarious, and obferved, that the enthuH- 
aftic zeal of the reformers, inflamed by punifhmeht, 
was apt to prove contagious on the compaflionate minds 
of the fpeflators. The new dodlrine, amidfb all the 
dangers to which is was expofed, fecrctly fpread itfelf 
every where ; and the minds of men were gradually-dif,' 
pofed to a revolution in religion. 

But the moft dangerous fymptom for the clergy in 
Scotland was, that the nobility, from the example of 
England, had caft a wifhful eye on the church revenues, 
and hoped, if a reformation took place, to enrich them- 
felves by the plunder of the ecclcfiaftics. James himfelf, 
who was very poor, and was foniewhat inclined to mag., 
nificence, particularly in building, had been fwayed by 
like motives ; and began to threaten the clergy with th® 
fame fate that had attended them in the neighbouring 
country. Henry alfo never ceafed exhorting his nephew 
to imitate his example ; and being moved both by the 
pride of making profelytes, and the profpeift of fecurity, 
fhould Scotland embrace a clofe union with him, he fo.» 
licited the king of Scots to meet him at York; and h? 
obtained a protnife to that purpofe, 

7'he ecclefiaftics were alarmed at this refolution of 
James, and they employed every expedient, ip order to 
prevent the execution of it. They reprefented the dan- 
ger of innovation ; the pernicious confequences of ag- 
grandizing the nobility, already too powerful ; the hazard 
of putting himfelf into the hands of the Englifb, his here- 
ditary enemies ; the dependence on them which muft en- 
fue upon his lofing the ffiendfhip of France, and of all 
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foreign powers. To thefc confiderations they added 
the profpe£l of immediate intereft, by which they found 
the king to be much governed : They offered him a pre- 
fent gratuity of fifty thoufand pounds : They promifed 
him that the chitrch fhould always be ready to contri- 
bute to his fupply : And they pointed out to him the 
ConHfcation of heretics, as the means of filling his exche- 
quer, and of adding a hundred thoufand pounds a-year 
to the crown revenues'. The infmuarions of his new 
queen, to whom youth, beauty, and addrefs had given 
a powerful influence over him, feconded all thefe reafons; 
and James was at laft engaged, firft to delay his jour- 
ney, then to fend excufes to the king of England, who 
had already come to York, in order to be prefent at the 
interview 

Henry, vexed with tha difappointment, and enraged 
at the affront, vowed vengeance againfl his nephew; 
and he began, by permitting piracies at fea, and incur- 
fions at land, to put his threats in execution. But he 
received, foon after, in his own family, an affront to 
which he was much more fenfible, and which touched 
him in a point where he always fhewed an extreme deli- 
cacy. He had thought himfclf very happy in his new 
marriage : The agreeable perfon and difpofition of Cathe- 
rine had entirely captivated his affedlions ; and he made 
no fecret of his devoted attachment to her. He had 
even publicly, in his chapel, returned folemn thanks to 
Heaven for the felicity which the conjugal ftate afforded 
him ; and he diredled the bifhop of Lincoln to compofe 
a form of prayer for that purpofe. But the queen’s 

c Buchanan, Hb. xiv. Drumroond in Js, 5. PitTcotie, ibid. Kr.ox. 

<1 Henry had Tent fome boolci, ricbty ornamenred,to hii nephew, who, i« 
fbon as he Uw, by the titles, that they h)d a lendeocy to defend the new doc- 
trines, threw them In o the fire, in the prefeoce of the perfon who brought 
them*. Adding, it was better he ihould deilroy them, than they him. 

Reginald, Pole, pars i. p. 172* 

condud 
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CH A P. condudl ven' little merited this tendernefs : One Laf- 

yvyi| * 

^ ‘ . celles brought intelligence of her dilTolute life to Cran- 

1541. mer ; and told him that his filler, formerly a fervant in 
Difcoveryof the family of the old dutchefs of Norfolk, with whom 
educated, had given him a particular ac- 
liic. count of her licentious manners. Derham and Mannoc, 
both of them fervants to the dutchefs, had been admitted 
to her bed ; and Ihe had even taken little care to conceal 
her lhame from the other fervants of the family. The 
primate, Uruck with this intelligence, which it was 
equally dangerous to conceal or to difcover, communi- 
cated the matter to the carl of Hertford, and to the chan- 
cellor. They agreed that the matter Ihould by no means 
be burled in filence ; and the archbilhop himfclf feemed 
the moil proper perfon to difclofe it to the king. Cran- 
mer, unwilling to fpeak on fo delicate a fubjedt, wrote a 
narrative of the whole, and conveyed it to Henry, who 
was infinitely allonilhed at the intelligence. So confi- 
dent was he of the fidelity of his confort, that at firft he 
gave no credit to the information ; and he faid to the 
privy-feal, to Lord Ruflel, high admiral. Sir TVnthony 
Brown, and Wriothelley, that he regarded the whole as 
a falfehood, Cranmer was now in a very perilous fitua- 
tion; and had not full proof been found, certain and 
inevitable deftrudlion hung over him. The king’s im- 
patience, however, and jealoufy, prompted him to fearch 
the matter to the bottom : The privy-feal was ordered 
to examine Lafcelles, who perfifled in the information 
he had given ; and dill appealed to his filler’s teflimony. 
That nobleman next made a journey under pretence of 
hunting, and went to SufTex, where the woman at that 
time refided : He found her both conflant in her former 
intelligence, and particular as to the fadls ; and the 
whole bore but too much the face of probability. Man- 
Roc and Derham, who were arrcfled at the fame time, 

and 
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and examined by the chancellor, made the queen’s guilt 
entirely certain by their confeflion ; and difeovered other ^ *j 
particulars, which redounded ftill more to her difhonour. »S 4 '* 
Three maids of the family were admitted into her fe- 
crets, and fome of them had even palled the night in bed 
with her and her lovers. All the examinations were laid 
before the king, who was fo deeply alFe£led, that he 
remained a long time fpeechlefs, and at tail burll into 
tears. He found, to his furprife, that his great Ikill in dif- 
tinguilhing a true maid, of which he boalled in the cafe 
of Anne of Cleves, had failed him in that of his prefent 
confort. The queen, being next quellioned, denied her 
guilt ; but, when informed that a full difeovery was 
made, Ihe confefled that Ihe had been criminal before 
marriage; and only infilled that Ihe had never been 
falfe to the king’s bed. But, as there was evidence that 
one Colepeppcr had palTed the night with her alone fince 
her marriage ; and as it appeared that Ihe had taken 
Derham, her old paramour, into her fervice, fhc feemed 
to deferve little credit in this afleveration ; and the king, 
befides, was not of a humour to make any di^erence be- 
tween thefe degrees of guilt. 



Henry found that he could not, by any means, fo 1541. 
fully or expeditioully fatiate his vengeance on all thefe ‘’'•“J"'* 
criminals, as by alTembling a parliament, the ufual inllru- 
ment of his tyranny. The two houfes, having received 
the queen’s confeHion, made an addrefs to the king. 

They entreated him not to be vexed with this untoward 
accident, to which all men were fubjedl ; but to con- 
fider the frailty of human nature, and the mutability of 
human affairs ; and from thefe views to derive a fubjeft 
of confolation. They defired leave to pafs a bill of at- 
tainder againll the queen and her accomplices ; and they 
begged him to give his allent to this bill, not in perfon, 

which 
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c n A p. vvhich would renew his vexation, and might endanger 
^ . his health, but by commiffioners appointed for that pur- 

pofe. And as there was a law in force, making it trea- 
fon to fi)€ak ill of the queen, as well as of the king, 
they craved his royal pardon, if any of them Ihould, on 
the prefent occafion, have tranfgreficd any part of the 
ftatutc. 

Having obtained a gracious anfwer to thefe requefts, 
the parliament proceeded to vote a bill of attainder for 
treafon againft the queen, and the vifeountefs of Roche- 
ford, who had conduced her fecret amours; and in thiS: 
bill, Colepcpper and Derham were alfo comprehended. 
At the fame time, they palled a bill of attainder for mif- 
prifion of treafon againft the old dutchefs of Norfolk, 
Catherine’s grandmother ; her uncle, lord William How- 
ard, and his lady, together with the countefs of Bridge- 
water, and nine perfons more ; becaufc they knew the 
queen’s vicious courfe of life before her marriage, and 
had concealed it. This was an eftecl of Henry’s ufual 
extravagance, to cxpedl that parents fliould fo far forget 
the ties of natural aft’edlion, and the fentiments of fliame 
and decency, as to reveal to him the moft fecret diforders 
of their family. He himfelf feems to have been fenfiblc 
of the cruelty of this proceeding : For he pardoned the 
dutchefs of Norfolk, and moft of the others, condemned 
for mifprifion of treafon. 

However, to fecure himfelf for the future, as well as 
his fucceflbrs, from this fatal accident, he engaged the 
parliament to pafs a law fomewhat extraordinary. It was 
cnadfed, that any one who knew, or vehemently fuf- 
l>e<rted any guilt in the queen, might, within twenty 
days, difclofe it to the king or council, without incur- 
ring the penalty of any former law, againft defaming 
the queen ; but prohibiting every one, at the fame 
time, from fpreading the matter, abroad, or even privately 
whilpering it to others : It was alfo enadled, that if the 
' king 
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king married any woman who had been incontinent, 
taking her for a true maid, Ihe (hould be guilty of trea- 
fon, if Ihe did not previoufiy reveal her guilt to him. 
The people made merry with this Angular claufe, and 
faid, that the king muft henceforth look out for a widow ; 
for no reputed maid would ever be perfuaded to incur 
the penalty of the ftatute'. After all thefe laws were 
pafled, the queen was beheaded on Towcr-hiil, toge- 
ther with lady Rochefoid. They behaved in a manner 
fuitable to their diil'olute life j and as lady Rocheford was 
known to be the chief inftrument in bringing Anne Bo- 
Icyn to her end, fhc died unpitied ; and men were farther 
confirmed, by the difeovery of this woman’s guilt, in the 
favourable fentiments which they had entertained of that 
unfortunate queen. 

T HE king made no demand of any fubfidy from this 
parliament; but he found means of enriching his exche- 
quer from another quarter : He took farther fteps towards 
the difiblution of colleges, hofpitals, and other founda- 
tions of that nature. The courtiers had been pradlifing 
on the prefidents and governors, to make a furrender of 
their revenues to the king; and they had been fuccefsful 
with eight of them. But there was an obftacle to their 
farther progrefs : It had been provided, by the local fta- 
tutes of moil of thefe foundations, that no prefidont, or any 
number of fellows, could confent to fuch a deed, without 
the unanimous vote of all the fellows ; and this vote was 
not eafily obtained. All fuch ftatutes were annulled by 
parliament ; and the revenues of thefe houfes were now 
expofed to the rapacity of the king and his favourites 
The church had been fo long their prey, that nobody 
was furprifed at any new inroads made upon her. From 
the regular, Henry now proceeded to make devaluations 
©n the fecular clergy. He extorted from many of the 

• Burner, uol. i, p. r nolc fN] at the end of the rolume. 
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CHAP, liifhops a furrender of chapter lands ; and by this devicd 

t 1 / he pillaged the fees of Canterbury, York, and London^ 

> 54 »- and enriched his greedy parafites and flatterers with their 

EccleriiDIc Thb clergy have been commonly fo fortunate as to 
***’’’’ make a concern for their temporal intercfts go hand in 
hand with a jealoufy for orthodoxy; and both thefe paf- 
fions be regarded by the people, ignorant and fuperfti- 
tious, as proofs of zeal for religion : But the violent and 
headftrong chara(flcr of Henry now disjoined thefe ob- 
je£ls. His rapacity was gratified by plundering the 
church, his bigotry and arrogance by perfecuting here- 
tics. Though he engaged the parliament to mitigate the 
penalties of the fix’articlcs, fo far as regards the marriage of 
priefls, which was now only fubjedled to a forfeiture of 
goods, chattels, and lands, during life ; he was Bill equally 
bent on maintaining a rigid purity in fpeculative princi- 
ples. He had appointed a commiflion, confifting of the 
two archbiftiops and feveral bifhops of both provinces, 
together with a confiderable number of dodlors of divi- 
nity ; and, by virtue of his ecclefiaftical fupremacy, he had 
given them in charge to chufe a religion for his people. 
Before the commillloners had made any progrefs in this 
arduous undertaking, the parliament, in 1541, had palT- 
ed a law, by which they ratified all the tenets which 
thefe divines Ihould thereafter eflablifh with the king’s 
confent : And they were not afhamed of thus exprefsly 
declaring, that they took their religion upon truft, and 
had no other rule, in fpiritual as well as temporal con- 
cerns, than the arbitrary will of their mafter. There is 
only one claufe of the llatute which may feem, at firft 
fight, to favour fomewhat of the fpirit of liberty : It was 
enabled, that the ecclefiaftical commiflioners fhould efta- 
blifti nothing repugnant to the laws and ftatutes of the 
realm. But, in reality, this provifo was inferted by the 

king. 
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kirtg, to ferve his own purpofes. By introducing a con- c M a p. 
fufion and contradidlion into the laws, he became more . ‘ , 

mafter of every one’s life and property. And, as the 1541. 
ancient independence of the church ftill gave him jea- 
loufy, he was well plcafed, under cover of fuch a claufe, 
to introduce appeals from the fpiritual to the civil courts. 

It was for a like reafon, that he would never promulgate 
a body of canon law ; and he encouraged the judges on 
all occafions to interpofe in ecclefiaftical caufes, wherever 
they thought the law of royal prerogative concerned. A 
happy innovation ; though at firft invented for arbitrary 
purpofes ! 

The king, armed by the authority of parliament, or 
rather by their acknowledgment of that fpiritual fupre- 
macy, which he believed inherent in him, employed his 
commiilloners to fcledt a fyftem of tenets for the aflent 
and belief of the nation. A fmall volume was foon after 
published, called the Injiituthn of a ChrJUan Many 
which was received by the convocation, and voted to be 
the ftandard of orthodoxy. All the delicate points of 
julliftcation, faith, free-will, good works, and grace, 
are there defined, with a leaning towards the opinion of 
the reformers : The facraments, which a few years be- 
fore were only allowed to be three, were now encreafed 
to the number of feven, conformably to the fentiments of 
the catholics. The king’s caprice is difcernible through- 
out the whole ; and the book is, in reality, to be regarded 
as his compofition. For Henry, while he made his opi- 
nion a rule for the nation, would tie his own hands by 
no canon or authority, not even by any which he himfelf 
had formerly eflablifhed. 

The people had occafion, foon after, to fee a farther 
inftance of the king’s inconftancy. He was not long fa- 
tisfied with his Inftitution of a Chriflian Man ; He or- 
dered a new book to be compofed, called the Erudition 

of 
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C H A P. Chrijlian Man ; and, without afking the ailent of the 
, * L convocation, he publiflied, by his own authority, and 
i5*»» that of the parliament, this new model of orthodoxy. It 
differs from the Inftitution * ; but the king was no lefs 
pofitive in his new creed than he had been in the old ; and 
he required the belief of the nation to veer about at his 
fignal. In both thefc compofitions he was particularly 
careful to inculcate the dodfrine of paffive obedience ; and 
he was equally careful to retain the nation in the pradlice. 

While the king was fpreading his own books among 
the people, he feems to have been extremely perplexed, as 
were alfo the clergy, what courfe to take with the Scrip- 
tures. A review had been made, by the fynod, of the new 
tranflation of the Bible ; and Gardiner had propofed, that, 
inftead of employing Englifh expreffions throughout, fe- 
veral Latin words fhould dill be preferved ; becaufe they 
contained, as he pretended, fuch peculiar energy and fig- 
nificance, that they had no correfpondent terms in the 
vulgar tongue Among thefe were ecclefta, pcenitentia., 
pontifex^ contrituSy hoUcauJla, facramentum, ekmenta, cere- 
monia, mpfltrium, prejhyter, Jacrijiciuin, humiliias, fatisfae- 
tia, ptccatum, gratia, hojlia, charitas, &c. But as this 
mixture would have appeared extremely barbarous, and 
was plainly calculated for no other purpofe than to retain 
the people in their ancient ignorance, the propofal was 
rejected. The knowledge of the people, however, at 
lead their difputative turn, feemed to be an inconvenience 
• dill more dangerous; and the king and parliament', 
foon after the publication of the feriptures, retradled the 
concedion which they had formerly made; and prohi- 
bited all but gentlemen and merchants from perufing 
them''. Even that liberty was not granted, without an 

apparent 

% CoDter, Tol. it. p. T90. ^ Burner^ voU u p, 315* 

* Which iret cn the iid of J«nutry, 1543* 

h 33 Heo. Vill. c. I* The fcading of the Bible, bowercr, could oof, 

at 
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apparent hefitation, and a dread of the confcqucnces ; C h a p,; 

"fhefe pcrfons v.’ere allowed to read, fo it be done quietly , - _ ■ ' f 

and with good order. And the preamble to the a£l fets »54i. 
forth, “ that many feditious and ignorant perfons 'had 
“ abufed the liberty granted them of reading the Bible, 

“ and that great divtrfity oT opinion, animofities, tu- 
“ mults, and fchifms had been occafiOned by perverting 

the fenfe of the Scriptures.” It feemed very difficult 
to reconcile the king's model for uniformity, with the 
permiffion of free enquiry. 

7'he mafs-book alfo pafled under the king’s revifal ; 
and little alteration was as yet made in it: Some doubt- 
ful or fiflitious faints only were ftruck cut; and the 
name of the pope was crazed. This latter precaution 
was likewife ufed with regard to every new book that was 
printed, or even 'old book that was fold. The word. 

Pope, was carefully omitted or blotted out'; as if that 
precaution could abolilh the term from the language, or 
as if fuch a perfecution of it did not rather imprint it 
more ftrongly in the memory of the people. 

The king took care -about this tii-ne to clear the 
churches from another abufe which had creeped into 
them. Plays, interludes, and farces were there often 
acted in derifion of the former fupcrftitions ; and the re- 
verence of the multitude for ancient principles and modes 
of worlhip was thereby gradually effaced™. We do not 
hear that the catholics attempted to retaliate, by employ- 
ing this powerful engine againft their adverfaries, or en- 
deavoured by like arts to expofe that fanatical fpirit, by 
which, it appears, the reformers were frequently aftuated. 

Perhaps the people were not difpofed to relifli ajeft on 

at that time, have much «fftQ m England, where fo few perfons had learned 
to read. There were but 5C0 copi-s printed of this firft authorifei edition 
of the Bible { a book of which there are now feveral millions of copies in 
the kingdom. 

1 Parliamentary HIAoryj ToUlU. p» iij. ^ Barne*, 7ol. p. jiS. 

VoL. IV. th.at 
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^"xxjAr**' Perhaj)* the greater fimplicity and the more 

. - - j- fpiritual abftracEl worfliip of the PruteftantSf gave lefs hold 

to ridicule, which is commonly founded on fenfible re> 
prefentations. It was, therefore, a very agreeable con- 
ceifion, which the king made to the catholic party, to 
fupprefs entirely thefe religious comedies. 

Thus Henry laboured inceffantly, by arguments, 
creeds, and penal flatutes, to bring his fubje^s to an 
ttniformity in their religious fentiments : But as he en- 
tered, himfelf, with the greateil earnellncfs, into all thofe 
fcholaftic difputes, he encouraged the people, by his ex- 
ample, to apply themfelves to the ftudy of theology ; and 
it was in vain afterwards to expe£f, however prefent fear 
might rellrain their tongues or pens, that they would 
cordially agree in any fet of tenets or opinions prelcribed 
to them. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 



U^ar with Scotland Victory at Solwa) Death 

of James V. Treaty wiih Scotland New 

rupture Rupture with France A Parlia- 
ment Affairs of Scotland A Parliament 

^—Campaign in France A Parliament - — • 

Peace with France and Scotland Perfecutions 

—Execution of the earl of Surrey Attainder 

of the duke of Norfolk Death of the king 

His charaSler Mifcellaneous tranjailions, 

H enry, being determined to avenge hi mfelf on c H A P. 

the king of Scots, for flighting the advances which » 

he had made him, would gladly have obtained a fupply 
from parliament, in order to profecute that enterprize ; w.rwi.K 

, , , , . , . , ^ . ScOtlMld. 

but as he did not think it prudent to difcover his . 
intentions, that aflembly, conformably to their frugal 
maxims, would underfland no hints ; and the king was 
difappointed in his expeilations. He continued, how- 
ever, to make preparations for war ; and as foon as he 
thought himfelf in a condition to invade Scotland, he 
publilhed a manifeflo, by which he endeavoured to juf- 
tify hoflilities. He complained of James’s breach of word, 
in declining the promifed interview; which was the real 
ground of the quarrel"; But in order to give a more fpe- 
cious colouring to the enterprize, he mentioned other in- 
juries; namely, that his nephew had granted protc£llon to 
fome Englilh rebels and fugitives, and had detained fomb 
territory, which, Henry pretended, belonged to England. 

• 

f BothMaii} Kb« 14. Drgmmond in Jtmci tbe Fifth* 

Q.Z / He 
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CHAP. He even revived the old claim to the vaflalape of Scot- 
XXXlll ^ 

, ' land, and he fummoned James to do homage to him as 

• 54:. his liege lord and fuperior. He employed the duke of 
Norfolk, wiuim he called the fcourge of the Scots, to 
command in the war ; and though James font the bifhop 
cf Aberdeen, and Sir James Learmont of Darfay, to ap- 
■pcafe his uncle, he would hearken to no terms of accom- 
modation. While Norfolk was alfembling his army at 
Newcaftle, Sir Robert Bowes, attended by Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Sir Ralph Evers, Sir Brian Latoun, and others, 
made an incurfion into Scotland, and advanced towards 
Jedburgh, with an intention of pillaging and deftroying 
that town. The earl of Angus, and George Douglas, 
his l)rother, who had been many years banifhed their 
country, and had fubfilled by Henry’s bounty, joined the 
Engli/h army in this incurfion ; and the forces, commanded 
by Bov\es, exceeded four thoufand men. James had not 
.<• been negligent in his preparations for defence, and had 

polled a confiilcrablc body, under the command of the earl 
of Huntley, for the protedlion of the borders. Lord 
Plume, at the head of his vallals, was haflening to join 
Hu'ith y, when he met with the Englilh army; and an 
*4 k Aug. action immediately enfued. During the engagement, the 
forces under Huntley began to appear; and the Englifh, 
afraid of being furrounded and overpowered, toolc to flight, 
and, were purfiicd by the enemy. Evers, Latoun, and 
foir.c otlier perfons of diflindlion, were taken prifoners. 
A. few only of fmall note fell in the lkirmifh“. 

The duke of Norfolk, meanwhile, began to move 
from his camp at Newcaftle ; and being attended by the 
e.irls of Shrewtbury, Derby, Cumberland, Surrey, Hert- 
ford, Rutland, with many others of the nobility, he ad- 
vanced to tile borders. His forces amounted to above- 

t*-enty th'jiifand men; and it r«<juircd the utmoll eft'ort^ 

/• 

^ " Pu t>anan, lib, 14, * 

j * 8 > • .. “ pf 
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of Scotland to rcfiH fuch a formidable armament. Tames H a p. 

XXXIU 

had alTembled his whole military force at Fala and Sau- ^ 

trey, and was ready to advance as foon as he fhould be ' 54 *» 
informed of Norfolk’s invading his kingdom. The Eng- 
lifh pafTed the Tweed at Berwic, and marched along the 
banks of the river as far as Kelfo • but hearing that 
James had colledled near thirty thoufand men, they re- 
paired the river at that village, and retreated into their 
own country^. The king of Scots, inflamed with a 
defire of military glory,' and of revenge on his invaders, 
gave the fignal for purfuing them, and carrying the war 
into England. He was furprized to find, that his nobi- 
lity, who were in general difaffedlcd on account of the 
preference which he had given to the clergy, oppos’d 
this refolution, and refufed to attend him in his pro- 
jedted enterprize. Enraged at this mutiny, he reproach- 
ed them with cowardice, and threatened vcn^’eanec; but 

' O' » 

Hill refolved, with the forces which adhered to him, 
to make an impreffion on the enemy. He fent ten thou- 
fand men to the weftern borders; who entered England at 
Solway frith; and he himfelf followed them at a ftnall 
diftance, ready to join them upon occafion. Difgufled, 
however, at the refraflory difpofition of his nobles, he 
fent a meflage to the army, depriving lord Maxwcl, 
their general, of his commiflion, and conferring the com- 
mand on Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was 
his favourite. The army was extremely dii'gulled with 
this alteration, and was ready to dilband ; when a fmall 
body of Englifh appeared, not exceeding 500 men, under 
the command of Dacres and Mufgrave. A panic feized 
the Scots, who immediately took to flight, and were pur- 
fued by the enemy. Few were killed in this rout; for it 24th Nov. 
was no avdion ; but a great many were taken prifoners, “ 

and fomc of the principal nobility : Among thefc, the 

P Buch?nan, lib. 14, 

0. 3 carls 
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CHAP, earls 
XVMII 



ij4u 



t4'h Dec. 
Hea h of 

J.mei (be 

t ifih. 



of CaCilis and Glencairnj the lords Maxvvcl, 
Fleming, Somerville, Oliphajit, Grey, who were all 
fent to Lo.ndon, and given in cuftody to different noble- 
men. 

The king of Scots, hearing of this difafter, was afto- 
nilhed; and being naturally of a melancholic difpo- 
fition, as well .as endowed with a high fpirit, he loft all 
command of his temper on this difhial occadon. Rage 
againft his nobility, who, he believed, had betrayed 
him ; lhame for a defeat by fuch unequal numbers ; rp- 
gret for the paff, fear of the future ; all thefe paiEons fo 
wrought upon him, that he would admit of no confola- 
tion, but abandoned himfelf wholly to defpair, His body 
was wafted by fympathy with his ahxious mind ; and 
even his life began to be thought in danger. He had no 
iffue living: and hearing that his queen was fafely deli- 
vered, he aflced whether fbe had brought him a male or 
female child ? Being told the latter; he turned himfelf 
in his bed : “ The crown came with a woman,” faid he, 
“ and it wili go with one: Many miferies await this 
“ poor kingdom : Henry will make it his own either by 
“ force of arms or by marriage.” A few days after, he 
expired, in the flower of his age ; a prince of conftderable 
virtues and talents j well fitted, by his vigilance and per- 
fonal courage, for reprelling thofe diforders, to which his 
kingdom, during that age, was fo much expofed. He 
executed juftice with impartiality and rigour; but a? he 
fupported the commonalty and the church againft the ra- 
pine of the nobility, he efcaped not the hatred of that 
order. The proteftants alfo, whom he oppofed, have 
endeavoured to throw many ftains on liis memory ; but 
have not been able to fix any conftderable imputation 
upon him'’. 



s See note [O] at the end of the eolume. 
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Hekrv was no fooner informed of his vidorv, and of ^ H a p, 
the death of his nephew, than he projedled, as James . ^ \ 

had forefeen, the fcheme of uniting Scotland to his own <S4]> 

dominions, by marrying his fon, Edward, to the heirefs 
of that kingdom He called together the Scottilh no- 
bles, who were his prifoners ; and after reproaching them* 
in fevere terms, for their pretended breach of treaty, he 
began to foften his tone, and propofed to them this expe- 
dient, by which, he hoped, thofe diforders, fo preju- 
dicial to both Hates, would, for the future, be prevented. 

Jie offered to beftow on them their liberty without rai> 
fom ; and only required of them engagements to favour 
the marriage of the prince of Wales with their young 
miftrefs. They were eafily prevailed on to give their 
aflent to a propofal, yvhich feemed fo natural and fo ad- 
vantageous to both kingdoms 5 and being conduced to 
Newcaftle, they delivered to the duke of Norfolk hoflages 
for their return, in cafe the intended nuptials were not 
completed : And they thence proceeded to Scotland^ 
where they found affairs in fome confuflon. 

The pope, obferving his authority in Scotland to be 
in danger from the fprsading of the new opinions, had 
bellowed on IJeaton, the primate, the dignity of car- 
dinal, in order to confer more influence upon him; and 
that prelate had long been regarded as prime minifter to 
James, and as the head of that party which defended 
the ancient privileges and property of the eccleCaflics. 

Upon the death of his mailer, this man, apprehenfive of 
the confequences, both to his party and to bimfelf, endca- 
youred to keep polTeffion of power ; and for that purpoie, 
he is accufed of executing a deed, which required a high 
degree of temerity. He forged, it is faid, a will for the king, 
appointing himfelf, and three noblemen more, regents of 

r Stowe, p. 584* Herbort, Bnrnet, Buclunui» 
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^\X!uir’ kingdom during the minority of the infant princefs’: 
. ■ At leaft, for hiflorians are not well agreed in the circum- 

>Sii- ftances of the faiTf, he had read to James a paper of that 
import, to which that monarch, during the delirium 
which preceded his death, had given an iniperfedl aflent 
and approbation By virtue of this will, Beaton had 
put himfclf in pofTclEon of the govcrnm.ent ; and having 
united his intcrefts with thofc of the quecn-dowager, he 
obtained the confent of the convention of ftates, and ex- 
cluded the pretcnfions of the carl of Arran. 

■* Ja%tes carl of Arran, of the name of Hamilton, was 
next heir to the crown by his grandmother, daughter of 
” James III. ; and, on that account, feemed beft entitled to 
poil'efs that high office into which the cardinal had in- 
* truded himfclf. The profpcdl alfo of his fucceflSon after 
a princefs, who was in fuch tender infancy, procured him 
many partisans ; and, though his charadter indicated little 
fpirit, aclivity, or ambition, a propenfity which he had 
’ difeovered for the new opinions, had attached to him all 
the zealous promoters of thofe innovations. By means 
of thefe adherents, joined to the vaflals of his own family, 
he had been able to make oppofition to the cardinal’s 
adminiftration ; and the fufpicion of Beaton’s forgery, 
with the acceflion of the noblemen who had beeij pri- 
foners in England, aflifted too by fome money fent 
from London, was able to turn the balance in his favour. 
The earl of Angus and his brother, having taken the pre- 
fent opportunity of returning into their native country, 
oppofed the cardinal with all the credit of that powerful 
family ; and the majority of the convention had now em- 
braced oppofite intcrefts to thofe which formerly prevailed. 
Arran was declared governor ; the cardinal was commit- 



• SiHler’s Letters, p. x6i, Spotfweoi, p. 71, Buchaoanj lib* 15* 
^ John Knox^ Miilory of the Reformr :*>fi, 
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ted to cuftody under the care oflord Seton ; and a nego- 
ciation was commenced with Sir Ralph Sadler, the Eng- 
lifli ambalTador, for the marriage of the infant queen with 
the prince of Wales. The following conditions were 
quickly agreed on ; that the queen fhould remain in Scot- 
land till* (he fliould be ten years of age ; that flie fhould 
then be fent to England to be educated ; that fix Scottifli 
noblemen fliould immediately be delivered as hoftages to 
Henry ; and that the kingdom, notwithfbnding its union 
with England, fhould ftill retain its laws and privileges". 
By means of thefe equitable conditions, the war between 
the nations, which had threatened Scotland with fuch dif- 
nial calamities, feemed to be fully compofed, and to be 
changed into perpetual concord and amity. 

Bu r the cardinal-primate, having prevailed on Seton 
to reltore lum to his liberty, was able, by his intrigues, to 
confound all thefe meafures, which appeared fo well con- 
certed. He aflembled the moll confiderable ecclefiaftics ; 
and, having reprefented to them the imminent danger to 
which their revenues and privileges were expofed, he per- 
fuaded them to collect privately from the clergy a large 
fum of money, by which, if entrulled to his management, 
he engaged to overturn the fcheines of their enemies'". 
Befides the partizans whom be acquired by pecuniary 
motives, he rouzed up the zeal of thofe who were at- 
tached to the catholic worfhip ; and he reprefented the 
union with England as the fure forerunner of ruin to the 
church and to the ancient religion. The national anti- 
pathy of the Scots to their fouthern neighbours, was alfo 
an infallible engine by which the cardinal wrought upon 
the people ; and, though the terror of Henry’s arms, and 
their own inability to make refillance, had procured a 
temporary aflent to the alliance and marriage propofed, 
the fettled habits of the nation produced an extreme aver-i 
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(ion to thofe meafures. The Englifh ambaHTador and hl» 
retinue received many infults from perfons whom the car- 
dinal had inftigated to commit thofe violences, in hopes of 
bringing on a rupture : But Sadler prudently diflemblejl 
the matter ; and waited patiently till the day appointed 
for the delivery of the hoftages. He then demanded of the 
regent the performance of that important article ; but 
feceived for anfwer, that his authority was very prcca- 
r-ious, that the nation had now taken a different imprcf- 
fion» and that it was not in his power to compel any of 
the nobility to deliver themfelves as hoftages to the Engr 
Lfh. Sadler, forefeeing the confequence of this refufal, 
lent a fummons to all thofe who had been prifoners in 
England, and required them to fulfil the promife, which 
they had given, of returning into cuftody. None of them 
ihowed fo much fentiment of honour, as to fulfil their 
engagements, except Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Caffilis, 
Henry was fo well pleafed with the behaviour of this 
nobleman, that he not only received him gracioufly, but 
honoured him with prefents, gave him his liberty, and fent 
him back to Scotland, with his two brothers whom he 
had left as hoftages 

This behaviour of the Scottifli nobles, though it re- 
lieved diftionour on the nation, was not difagreeable to 
the cardinal, who forefaw, that all thefe perfons would 
now be deeply interefted to maintain their enmity and op- 
pofition to England. And as a war was foon expeVed 
with that kingdom, he found it neceflary immediately to 
apply to France, and to crave the afliftance of that anr 
dent ally, during the prefent diftrefles of the Scottifh nal 
tion. Though the French king was fully fenfible of his 
intcreft in fupporting Scotland, a demapd of aid could not 
ha.ve been made on him at a more unfeafonable ^unc- 
Ills pretenfitnis on the Milanel?, and bis refent* 
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pient againft Charles, had engaged hinj in a war with chap 
that potentate ; and having made great, though fruitlefs ^ j 
efforts during the preceding campaign, he was the more 154 j. 
'difabled at prefent from defending his own dominions^ 
much more from granting any fuccour to the Scots. 

Matthew Stuart, earl of Lenox, a young nobleman of a 
great family, was at that time in the French court; and 
Francis, being informed that he tyas engaged in ancient 
and hereditary enmity with the Hamiltons, who had mur- 
dered his father, fenthim over to his native country, as a 
fupport to the cardinal and the queen-mother: And he 
promifed that a fupply of money, and, if neceflary, even 
military fuccours, Ibould foon be difpatched after him. 

Arran, the governor, feeing all thefe preparations againft 
Jiim, aifembled his friends, and made an attempt to get 
the perfon of the infant queen into l^is cultody ; but being 
repulfed, he was obliged to come t° an accommoda- 
tion with his enemies, and to entruft that precious charge 
to four neutral perfons, the heads of potent families, the 
Grahams, Areijejnes, Liiidfeys, and Levingftones. The 
arrivaj of Lenox, in the midft of thefe tranfadlions, ferved 
to render the vi<ftory of the French party over the Engliftj 
^ill more indifputable>^. 

Thp oppofition, which Henry met with in Scotland R„pfart 
from the French intrigues, excited his refentment, and 
farther confirmed the refolution, which he had already 
taken, of breaking with France, and of uniting his arms 
yvith thofe of the emperor. He had other grounds of com- . 
plaint againft the French king; which, though not of 
great importance, yet being recent, were able to over- 
balance thofe great injuries which he had formerly re- 
ceived from Charles. He pretended, that Francis !ia 4 
fngage^ ^o imitate his example in feparating himfelf cn- 

7 Biichin>a,lib, 15. Drummaad. 
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from the fee of Rome, and that he had broken his 
1 - f promife in that particular. He was diflatisfied that James, 

his nephew, had been allowed to marry, firft iMagdalene 
of France, then a princefs of the houfe of Guife ; and he 
confidercd thefe alliances as pledges, which Francis gave 
of his intentions to fupport the Scots againft the power of 
England He had been informed of fome railleries, 
which the Trench king had thrown out againft his con- 
duct with regard to his wives. He was difgufted, that 
J'rancis, aftej[ fo many obligations which he owed him, 
had facrificed him to the emperor; and, in the confidence 
of fricndfliip, had raflily revealed his feerets to that fubtle 
and interefted monarch. And he complained, that regu- 
lar payments were never made of the funis due to him by 
France, and of the penfion which had been ftipulated. 
Impelled by all thefe motives, he alienated himfelf from 
his ancient friend and confederate, and formed a league 
■with the emperor, who earneftly courted his alliance. 
This league, befides ftipulations for mutual defence, con- 
tained a plan for invading France ; and the two monarchs 
agreed to enter Francis’s dominions with an array, each 
of twenty-five thoufand men ; and to require that prince 
to pay Henry all the fums which he owed him, and to 
confign Boulogne, Montreuil, Terouenne, and Ardres 
as a fecurity for the regular payment of his penfion for 
the future; In cafe thefe conditions were rejected, the 
confederate princes agreed to challenge, for Henry, the 
crown of France, or, in default of it, the dutchies of 
Normandy, Aquitaine, and Guienne; for Charles, the 
dutchy of Burgundy, and fome other territories That 
they might have a pretence for enforcing thefe claims, 
they fent a mefl'age to Francis, requiring him to renounce 
{lis alliance with Sultan Solyman, and to make reparation 

^ ^ 2 Daniel. * Rymcr, toI. xW« p. 768 .vol. xt. p. 1* 
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for all the prejudice which Chriftendom had fuftained 
from that unnatural confederacy. Upon the French king’s , y 

refufal, war was declared againft him by the allies. Itmay >54J- 
be proper, to remark, that the partizans of France obje£led 
to Charles his alliance with the heretical king of Eng- 
land, as no Icfs obnoxious than that which Francis had 
contraded with Solyman ; And they, obferved, that this 
league was a breach of the folemn promife which he had 
given to Clement VII. never to make peace or alliance 
with England. 

While the treaty with the emperor was negociating, 22 d Jm. 
the king fummoned a new feffion of parliament, in order 
to obtain fupplies for his proje(Sled war with France. 

The parliament granted him a fubfidy, to be paid in three 
years : It was levied in a peculiar manner ; but exceeded 
not three fhillings in the pound, upon any individual 
The convocation gave the king fix Ihillings in the pound, 
to be levied in three years. Greater Aims were always, 
even during the eflablifhment of the catholic religion, 
exafted from the clergy than from the laity : Which 
made the emperor Charles fay, when Henry difiblved the 
monafteries, and fold their revenues, or beftowed them on 
his nobility and courtiers, that he had killed the hen 
which brought him the golden eggs 

The parliament alfo facilitated the execution of the 
former law, by which the king’s proclamations were made 
equal to ftatutes ; They appointed that any nine coun- 
fellors Ihould form a legal court for punilhing all difobe- 



^ They who were worth in goods, twenty flillllngs and upwards to five 
pcmnd«) paid four ^'cnce of every pound ; from five pounds to ten pouodSf 
ei^bt pence ) from ten pounds to twenty pounds, fixteen pence ; from twenty 
and upwards, two fhillings. Lands, fees, and annuities, from twenty fhil* 
lings to five pounds, paid eight peace in the pound j from five pounds to ten 
pounds, fixieen pence ; from ten pounds to twenty pounds, two (hillings p 
from twenty pounds and upward*, three ihill^gs. 
o Collier, vol. ii/p. 176, 
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c HA P. dience tb proclamations. The total abolition of juries Jti 
t i criminal caufcs, as well as of all parliaments, fcemed, if 

S54J> the king had fo plcafed, the neceflafy confequence of thii 
enormous law* He might iffue a proclamation, enjoining 
the execution of any penal (latute^ and afterwards try the 
criminals, not for breach of the ftatute, but for difobc- 
dicnce to his proclamation. It is remarkable that lord 
Moun^oy entered a proteft againll this law ; and it it 
equally remarkable, that that proteft is the only one 
entered againft any public bill during this whole reign 
It was enafted ' this fedion, that any fpiritual per- 
fon who preached or taught contrary to the doilrine con- 
tained in the king’s book, the Erudition of a Chrifliari 
Man, or contrary to any doftrine which he ftiould there- 
after promulgate, was to be admitted on the firft convic- 
tion to renounce his error ; on the fecond, he was re-' 
quired to carry a faggot; which if he refufed to do, or 
fell into a third offence, he was to be burnt. But the’ 
laity, for the third offence, were only to forfeit their 
goods and chattels, and be liable to perpetual imprifon- 
ment. Indictments muft be laid whhin a year afteir'^ 
the offence, and the prifoner was allowed to bring wit^^- 
neffes for his exculpation. Thefe penalties were lighter 
than thofe which were formerly impofed on a denial of the' 
real prefence : It was, however^ fubjoined in this fta- 
tute, that the aft of the fix articles was ftill in forcei Butj 
in order to make the king more entirfty mafter of his 
people, it was enafted, that he might hereafter, at his 
pleafure, change this aft, or any provifion in it. By this 
claufe, both parties were retained in fubjeftion : So far 
as regarded religion, the king was invefted, in the fulldft 
manner, with the foie legiflative authority in his king- 
dom : And all his fubjefts were, under the fevereft pc- 
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■doftrine he fliould pleafe to recommend to them. 

The reformers began to entertain hopes that this 
great power of the crown might ftill be employed in their J“'?* 
ftivour. The king married Catherine Par, widow of Nevil 
lord Latimer ; a woman of virtue, and fomewhat inclined 
to the new dodrine. By this marriage Henry confirmed 
what had formerly been foretold in jeft, that he would 
be obliged to efpoufe a widow. The king’s league with 
the emperor feemed a circumftance no lefs favourable to 
the catholic party ; and thus matters remained ftill nearly 
balanced between the faiftions. 

The advantages gained by this powerful confederacy 
between Henry and Charles were inconfiderable, during 
the prefent year. The campaign was opened with a vic- 
tory gained by the duke of Cleves, Francis’s ally, over 
the forces of the emperor^: Francis, in perfon, took the 
field early ; and made himfelf mafter, without refiftance, 
of the whole dutchy of Luxembourg : He afterwards took 
Landrecy, and added fome fortifications to it. Charles, 
having at laft allemb^ed a powerful army, appeared in the 
Low-Countries j and, after taking almoft every fortrefe in 
the dutchy of Cleves, he reduced the duke to accept of 
the terms which he was pleafed to preferibe to him. 

Being then joined by a body of fix thoufand Englifti, he 
lat down before Landrecy, and covered the fiege with an 
army of above forty thoufand men. Francis advanced at 
the head of an army not much inferior; as if he intended 
to give the emperor battle, or oblige him to raife the 
fiege : But while thefe two rival monarchs were facing 
each other, and all men were in expedtation of fome great 
event, the French king found means of throwing fuc- 
eour into Landrecy; and having thus effedled his pur- 
pofe> he 4^fully made a retreat. Charles, finding the 
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advanced, defpaired of fucccfs in his enterprize, 

. ■ and found it ncccfiary to go into winter-quarters. 

. The vanity of Henry was flattered by the figure 

A fr.ijts of ' / w 

Sfotiiod. which he made in the great tranfadlions on the centi- 
rent ; But the interefls of his kingdom w'ere more 
deeply concerned in the event of afi'airs in Scot'and* 
Arran, the governor, was of fo indolent and unambi- 
tious a charadler, that, had he not been Itimuhted by 
his friends and dependants, he never had afpired to any 
fltarc in the adininiflration ; and when he found liimfelf 
overpowered by the party of the queen- dow.tgcr, the car- 
dinal, and the earl of Lenox, he was glad to accept of 
any terms of accommodation, however diihonourablc. 
He even gave them a fure pledge of his fincerity, bv re- 
nouncing the principles of the reformers, and recon- 
ciling himfelf to the Romifli communion in the brancif- 
tan church at Stirling. By this weaknefs and levity, he 
lo.fl his credit with the whole nation, and rendered the 
j roteflants, who were hitherto the chief fupport of his 
power, his mmital enemies. The cardinal acquired an 
entire afeendant in the kingdom : The queen-dowager 
placed implicit confidence in him : The governor was 
obliged to yield to him in every pretenfion : Lenox alone 
was become an obftacle to his m'eafures, and reduced him 
to fome difficulty. 

The inveterate enmity which had taken place between 
the families of Lenox and Arran made the interefls of 
thefe two noblemen entirely incompatible ; and as the 
cardinal and the French party, in order to engage Lenox 
file more in their caufe, had flattered him with the hopes 
of fucceeding to the crown after their infant fovereign, 
this rivaHhip had tended ftill farther to rou/.e the animo- 
iity of the Hamiltons. Lenox too had been encouraged 
to afpire to the marriage of the queen -dowager, which 
would have, given him fome pretenfions to the regency; 

and 
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and as he was become afluming, on account of the fer- 
vices which he had rendered the, party, the cardinal . ___ \ 
found, that, fince he muft chufe between the friendfhip »54J- 
of Lenox, and that of Arran, the latter nobleman, who 
was more eafily governed, and who was invefted with 
prefent authority, was in every refpeif preferable. Lenox, 
finding that he was not likely to fucceed in his preten- 
fions to the quecn-dowager, and that Arran, favoured by 
the cardinal, had acquired the afeendant, retired to Dun- 
barton, the governor of which was entirely at his devo- 
tion ; he entered into a fccret correfpondence with the 
Englifh court i and he fummoned his vafTals and parti- 
zans to attend him. All thofe who were inclined to the 
proteflant religion, or were, on any account, difeontented 
with the cardinal’s adminiftration, now regarded Lenox 
as the head of their party ; and they readily made him a 
tender of their feryices. In a little time, he had collected 
an army of ten thoufand men, and he threatened his ene- 
mies with immediate deftrudtion. The cardinal had no 
equal force to oppofe to him ; but as he was a prudent man 
he forefaw, that Lenox could not long fubfift fo great an 
army, and he endeayoured to gain time, by opening a 
negociation with him. He feduced his followers by ya- 
rious artifices ; he prevailed on the DouglaiTes to change 
party; he reprefented to the whole nation the danger of 
civil wars and commotions : And Lenox, obferving the 
unequal conteft in which he was engaged, was at laft 
obliged to lay down his arms, and to accept of an accom- - 
modation with the governor and the cardinal. Prefent 
peace was reftored ; but no confidence took place between 
the parties. Lenox, fortifying his caflles, and putting 
himfelf in a poflure of defence, waited the arrival of Eng- 
lifh fuccours, from whofe alliflance alone he expeded to 
obtain the fuperiority over his enemies. 
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While the winter feafon retrained Henry from mili- 
tary operations, he fummened a new parliament ; in which 
a law was pafTed, fuch as he was pleafed to didlate, with 
regard to the fucceilion of the crown. After declaring, 
that the prince of Wales, or any of the Icing’s male iifue, 
were iirft and immediate heirs to the crown, the parlia- 
ment reilored the two princefles, Mary and Elizabeth, to 
their right of fucceilion. This fecmed a reafonable piece 
of jufticc and corredted what the Icing’s former violence 
had thrown into confufion ; but it was impoflible for 
Henry to do any thing, how laudable foever, withopt be- 
traying, in fomecircumftance, his ufual extravagance and 
caprice : Though he opened the way for thefe two prin- 
cefles to mount the throne, he would not allow the a<^s 
to be reverfed, which had declared them illegitimate ; he 
made the parliament confer on him a power of AiU ex- 
cluding them, if tliey refufed to fubmit to any conditions 
which he lliould be pleafed to impofe ; and he required \ 
them to enadl, that, in default of his own ilTue, he might 
difpofe of the crown as he pWafed, by will or letters pa- 
tent. He did not probably forefee, that, in proportion as 
he degraded the parliament, by rendering it the palBve 
inflrument of bis variable and violent inclinations, he 
taught the people to regard all its a£ls as invalid, and 
thereby defeated even the purpofes which be was fo bent 
to attain 

An a(fl palled, declaring that the king’s ufual ftile 
(hould be King of England, France, and Ireland, 

“ defender of the faith, and on earth the fupreme head 

of the church of England and Ireland.” It (eemed a 
palpable inconfillency to retain the title of Defender of 
the Faith, which the court of Rome had conferred on him, 
for maintaining its caufe againll Luther ; and yet fubyoin 
his eccleliaflical fupxemacy, in oppofltion to the claims of 
that court. 
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Asr'' aft alfo paflW for the reiriiffion of the debt, which 
the king bad lately contrafted by a general loan, levied 
Upon the pople. It tvill eahly be believed, that, after 
the former aft of thii kind, the loan was not entirely 
Voluntary*. But there was a peculiar circumftance^ ati 
tending the prefent ilatute^ which none but Henry would 
have thought of j namely, that thofe who had already got- 
ten paymentj either ^in whole or in part, fhould refund 
the money to the exchequer. 

TMe oaths, which Henry impofed for the fecurity of 
his ecclefiaitical model, were not more reafonable than his 
other meafures. All his fubjefts of any diftinftion bad 
already been obliged to renounce the pope’s fupremacy ; 
but as the claufcs to which they fwore had not been 
deemed entirely fatisfaftory^ another oath was impofed; 
and it was added, that all thofe who had taken the for- 
mer oaths Ibould be ilnderilood to hare taken the new 
One A ftrange fuppofition ! to reprefent men as bound 
by an oath which they had never taken. 

The moft commendable lawj to which the parliament 
gave their fanftion, was that by which they mitigated tht 
law of the fix articles, and enafted, that no perfon fhould 
be piit to his trial upon an accufation concerning any of 
the offences comprized in that fanguinary ftatute, except 
on the oath of twelve perfons before commiffioners autho- 
fifed for the purpofe ; and that no perfon fhould be ar- 
refied or committed to ward for any fuch offence before 
he was indifted. Any preacher accufed of fpeaking, «i 
his fermon, contrary to thcfe articles, mull be indifted 
within forty days. 

The king always experienced the limits of his autho- 
rity, whenever he demanded fubfidies, however moderate, 
from the parliament ; and therefore, not to haxard a re- 
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^Axx^iir made no mention this feafon of a fupply: But 

^ as his wars, both in France and Scotland, as well as 

>544- his ufual prodigality, had involved him in great expence, 
he had recourfe to other methods of filling his exchequer. 
Notwithftanding the former abolition of his debts, he yet 
required new loans from his fubjedts : And he enhanced 
gold from fory-five {hillings to forty-eight an ounce ; 
and filver from three {hillings and nine pence to four {hil- 
lings. His pretence for this innovation, was to prevent 
the money from being exported ; as if that expedient 
could anywife ferve the purpofe. He even coined fome 
bale money, and ordered it to be current by proclamation. 
He named commiflioners for levying a benevolence, and 
he extorted about feventy thoufand pounds by this expe- 
dient. Read, alderman of London ‘, a man fomewhat 
advanced in years, having refufed to contribute, or not 
coming up to the expectation of the commiflioners, was 
inrollcd as a foot-foldier in the Scottifh wars, and was 
there taken prifoncr. Roach, who had been equally re- 
fraCtory, was thrown into prifon, and obtained not his 
liberty but by paying a large compofition Tbefe 
powers of the prerogative (which at that time paiTed un- 
queftioned), the compelling of any man to ferve in any 
office, and the iinprifoning of any man during pleafurc, 
not to mention the praClice of extorting loans, rendered 
the fovereign, in a manner, abfolute mafler of the perfon 
and property of every individual. 

Early this year the king fent a fleet and army to in- 
vade Scotland. The fleet confifted of near two hundred 
vtfl'els, and c.vrried on board ten thoufand men. Dud- 
ley lord Lille Commanded the fea-forces; the earl of 
(leitford the Ltid. d he troops were difembarked near 
Lci 4 h ; ani^ after difpetfing a fmall body which oppofed 

< Herberr. Stowe^ p. 5S8. p. 293, 
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them, they took that town without refiftance, and then ‘ 
marched to Edinburgh. The gates were foon beaten . 
down (for little or no refiftance was made); and the 
Englifh firft pillaged, and then fet fire to the city. The 
regent and cardinal were not prepared to oppofe lb great a 
force, and they fled to Stirling. Hertford marched eaft- 
ward ; and, being joined by a new body under Evers, war- 
den of the caft marches, he laid wafte the whole country, 
burned and deftroyed Haddington and Dunbar, then re- 
treated into England; having loft only forty men in the 
whole expedition. The earl of Arran co!le<fted fome 
forces; but finding that the Englifh were already depart- 
ed, he turned them againft Lenox, who was juftly fuf- 
peifted of a correfpondence with the enemy. That noble- 
man, after making fome refliftance, was obliged to fly 
into England; where Henry fettled a penfion on him, 
•and even gave him his niece, lady Margaret Douglas, in 
marriage. In return, Lenox ftipulated conditions, by 
which, had he been able to execute them, he muft have 
reduced his country to total fervitude *. 

Henry’s policy was blamed in thi? fudden and violent 
incurfion; by which he inflamed the paflions of the Scots, 
without fiibduing their fpirit ; and it Was commonly faid, 
that he did too much, if he intended to folicit an alliance, 
and too little, if he meant a conqueft “. But the reafon 
of his recalling the troops fo foon, was his eagernefs to 
carry on a projected enterprize againft France, in which 
he intended to employ the whole force of his kingdom. 
He had concerted a plan with the emperor, which threat- 
ened the total ruin of that monarchy, and muft, as a ne- 
ceflary confequence, have involved the ruin of England. 
Thefe two princes had agreed to invade Fiance with 
forces amounting to above a hundred thoufand men : 
Henry engaged to fet out from Calais ; Charles from the 

i Rjrm?r| vol» XT. p. *> Herbert. Burnet. 
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L.owr«ountries : They were to enter on nq liege } but 
leaving all the frontier towns behio4 them, to march di- 
reflly to Paris, where they were to join their forceSy 
and thence to proceed to the entire oonqueft of the king- 
dom. Francis could not opppfe, to thefe formidable prc* 
parations, much above forty thoufand men. 

Hevrv, having appointed the queen regent durir>g his 
abfence, palled over to Calais with thirty thpuliMnd n>en, 
accompanied by the dukes of Norfolk and SuColk, FitZ- 
alan earl of Arundel, Vere earl of Oxford, the carlqf SiVy 
rey, Paulet lord St, John, lord Ferrers of Chartley, lord 
Mountjoy, lord Grey of Wilton, Sir Anthony Brown, 
Sir Francis Bryan, and the mod flourilhing nobility and 
gentry of his kingdom. The Engiilh army was fooa 
Joined by the count de Buren, admiral of Flanders, with ten 
thoufand foot, and four thogfand horfe ; and the whole 
compofed an army, which nothing on that frontier wa^ 
able to refift. The chief force of the French armies was 
drawn 'to the fide of Champagne, in order to opppfe the 
Imperialills. 

The emperor, with an army of near fixty thoufand 
men, had taken the field much earlier than Henry ; and, 
not to lofe time, while he waited for the arrival of his 
confederate, he fat down before Luxembourg, which was 
furrendered to him : He thence proceeded to Commercy 
on the Meufe, which he took : Ligny met with the fame 
fate : He next laid fiege tp St.Difier on the Marne, which, 
though a weak place, made a brave refillance, under the 
count of Sancerre, the governor, and the fiege was prg- 
traded beyemd expedlation. 

The emperor was employed before this town at the 
time the Engiilh forces were afiemblcd in Picardy. Henry, 
either tempted by the defencelpfs condition of the French 
frontier, or thinking that the emperor bad firll broken his 
engagement, by forming fieges, or perhaps, forefeeing at 
laft the dangerous confequences of; entirely fghduing the 
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French power, inftead of marching forward to Paris, fat chap. 
down before Montreuil and Boulogne. The duke of Nor- 
folk commanded the army before Montreuil : The king «54+- 
himfelf that before Boulogne. Vervin was governor of 
the latter place, and under him Philip Corfe, a brave old 
foldier, who encouraged the garrifon to defend themfelves 
to thelaft extremity againft the Knglifii. He was killed S<:pt. 
during the courfe of the fiege, and the town was imme- 
diately furrendered to Henry by the cowardice of Vervin; 
who Was afterwards beheaded for this dilhonourable capi- 
tulation. 

Dorino the courfe of this liege, Charles had taken St. 

Difier ; and finding the feafon much advanced, he began 
to hearken to a treaty of peace with France llnce all his 
fchenoes for fubduing that kingdom were likely to prove 
abortive. In order to have a pretence for deferring his 
sjly he fent a me&nger to the Englifh camp, requiring 
Henry immediately to fulfil his engagements, and to meet 
him with his army before Paris. Henry replied, that he 
was too far engaged in the fiege of Boulogne to raife it 
with honour, and that the emperor himfelf had fird 
broken the concert by befieging St. Difier, This anfwer 
ferved Charles as a fuffleient reafon for concluding a peace i8ih Srpt. 
with Francis, at Crepy, where nO mention was made of 
England. He ftipulated to give Flanders as a dowry to 
his daughter, whom he agreed to marry to the duke of 
Orleans, Francis’s fecortd fon; and Francis, in return, 
withdrew his troops from Piedmont and Savoy, and re- < 

nounced all claim to Milan, Naples, and other territo- 
ries in Italy. This peace, fo advantageous to Francis, 
was procured, partly by the decifive victory obtained in 
the beginning of the campaign by the count of Anguyeii 
over the Imperialllls at Cerilblles in Piedmont, partly by 
the emperor’s great defirc to turn his arms againft the 
proteftatit princes in Germany. Charles ordered his 
R 4 troops 
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troops to feparate from the Englifh in Picardy ; and 
Henry, finding himfelf obliged to raife the fiege of Mon- 
treuil, returned into England. This campaign fcrvcd, 
to the populace, as matter of great triumph ; but all 
men of fenfc concluded that the king had, as in all his 
former military enterprizes, made, at a great expence, an 
acquifition which was of no importance. 

The war with Scotland, meanwhile, was conduced 
feebly, and with various fuccefs. Sir Ralph Evers, now 
lord Kvers, and Sir Bryan Latoun, made an inroad into 
that kingdom ; and having laid wafte the counties of 
Tiviotdalc and the Merfe, they proceeded to the abbey 
of Coldingham, which they took pofle.Tion of, and forti- 
fied. The governor aflembled an army of eight thoufaud 
men, in order to diflodge them from this poft ; but he had 
no fooner o)>cned his batteries before the place, than a fud- 
den panic feized him ; he left the array, and fled to Dunbar^ 
He complained of the mutiny of his troops, and pretended 
apprehenfions left they ftrould deliver him into the hands 
of the Englifh : but his own unwarhke fpirit was gene- 
rally believed to have been the motive of this difhonour- 
able flight The Scottifh army, upon the departure of 
their general, fell into confufion ; and had not Angus, 
with a few of his retainers, brought oft' the cannon, and 
protcdled their rear, the Englifh might have gained great 
advantages over them. Evers, elated with this fuccefs, 
boafted to Henry, that he had conquered all Scotland to 
the Forth ; and he claimed a reward for this important 
fervice. The duke of Norfolk, who knew with what 
difficulty fuch acquifitions would be maintained againft 
a warlike enemy, advifed the king to grant him, as his 
reward, the conquefts of which he boafted fo highly. 
The next inroad made by the Englifh, fhewed the va- 
nity of Evers’s hopes. 7'his general led about five thou- 
fand men into Tiviotdale, and was employed in ravaging 
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that country ; when intelligence was brought him that 
fome Scottifh forces appeared near the abbey of Melrofs. 
Angus had roufed the governor to more activity ; and a 
proclamation being ilTued for aflembling the troops of the 
neighbouring counties, a confiderable body had repaired 
thither to oppofe the enemy. Norman Lefly, fon of 
the carl of Rothes, had alfo joined the army with fome 
volunteers from Fife; and he infpired courage into the 
whole, as well by this acceffion of force, as by his per- 
fonal bravery and intrepidity. In order to bring their 
troops to the necellity of a fteady defence, the Scottifli 
leaders ordered all their cavalry to difmount ; and they 
refolved to wait, on fome high grounds near Apcram, tlie 
allault of the Englifti. The Englifli, whofe part fucccfles 
had taught them too much to dcfpife the enemy, thought, 
when they faw the Scottifli horfes led off the field, that 
the whole army was retiring ; and they haftened to attack 
them. The Scots received them in good order ; and be- 
ing favoured by the advantage of the ground, as well as 
by the furprift of the Englifli, who expeded no refift- 
ance, they foon put them to flight, and purfued them with 
confiderable flaughter. Evers and Latoun were both 
killed, and above a thoufand men were made prifoners. 
In order to fupport the Scots in this war, Francis, fome 
time after, fent over a body of auxiliaries, to the number 
of three thoufand five hundred men, under the command 
of Montgomery, lord of Lorges Reinforced by thefe 
fuccours. the governor aflembled an army of fifteen 
thoufand men at Haddington, and marched thence to 
ravage the eaft borders of England. He laid all wafte 
wherever he came ; and having met with no confiderable 
refiftance, he retired into his own country, and difband- 
cd his army. The earl of Hertford, in revenge, com- 
ic Buchanan, lib. i$, Drummond, 
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CHAP, mitted ravages on the middle and weft marches ; and the 

V V Y II f ® 

^ war on both fidcs was fignalized rather by the ills infiidled 

J545, on the enemy, than by any conAderable advantage gained 
by either party. 

T HE war likewife between France and England was not 
diftinguifhed this year by any memorable event. F rands 
bad equ'pped a fleet of above two hundred fail, befides 
gallies ; and having embarked fome land-forces on board, 
be fent them to make a defeent in England '. They failed 
to the Ifle of Wight, where they found the Englilh fleet 
lying at anchor in St. Helen’s. It confifted not of above 
a hundred fail { and the admiral thought it moft adviicable 
to remain in that road, in hopes of drawing the French 
into the narrow channels and the rocks, which were un- 
known to them. The two fleets cannonaded each other 
for two days ; and, except the finking of the Mary Rofe, 
one of the.largeft Ihips of the Englilh fleet, the damage 
on both Tides was inconfiderable. 

Francis’s chief intention in equipping To great a 
fleet, was to prevent the Englilh from throwing fuccours 
into Boulogne, which he refolved to beftege ; and, for that 
purpofe, he ordered a fort to be built, by which he in- 
tended to block up the harbour. After a confiderable 
lofs of time and money, the fort was found fo ill con- 
ftru£led, that he was obliged tO abandon it ; and though 
he had aflembled on that frontier an army of near 
forty thoufand men, he was not able to elTedl any con- 
fiderable enterprise. Henry, in order to defend his pof- 
fellions in France, had levied fourteen thoufand Ger- 
mans ; who, having marched to Fleurines in the bilhop- 
ric of Liege, found that they could advance no farther. 
The emperor would not allow them a paflage through his 
dominions ; They received intelligence of a fuperior army 
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on the fide of France ready to intercept them : Want of j*** 
occupation and of pay foon produced a mutiny among . _ _ % 
them : And having feized the Englilh commiflaries as a iMS* 
fccurity for arrears, they retreated into their own country. 

There fcems to have been fome want of forefight in this 
cxpenfive armament. 

The great expence of thefe two wars, maintained by 
Henry, obliged him to fummon a new parliament. The 
commons granted him a fubfidy, payable in two years, 
of two Ihillings a pound on land": The fpirituality 
voted him fix Ihillings a pound. But the parliament, 
apprehenfive left more demands fliould be made upon 
them, endeavoured to lave themfelves by a very extraor- 
dinary liberality of other pcojde’s property : By one 
vote they bellowed on the king all the revenues of the 
nniverfities, as well as of the chauntries, free chapels", 
and hofpitals. Henry was pleafed with this conceilion, 
as it encreafed his power ; but he had no intention to 
rob learning of all her endowments ; and he foon took 
care to inform the univerfities, that he meant not to 
touch their revenues. Thus thefe ancient and celebrated 
cftablifttments owe their cxiftence to the generofity of the 
king, not to the protection of this fervile and proftitute 
parliament. 

The proftitute fpirit of the parliament farther appeared 
in the preamble of a ftatute^, in which they recognize 

Tbofe who poflclTed goods or money, above five p^undi and below 
ten, to pay eight pence a p uod: Tbofe above ten pounds, a (hiU 

Hag. 

o A ebapntry was e little church, chapel, ov particular altar in Ibme ca- 
thedral church, &C. eod->wad with lands or ocher reveours for the maio- 
cenance of one or more priefts, daily to fay maft, or perform divine fervice, 
for the tjfe of the founderii or fuch others as they appointed t Free chapeli 
were indepeodent on any church, and endowed for much the fame purpofe as 
the former, Jacob's Lew Dift. 

F 37 Heft. VIII, c. 17. 
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CHAP, the king to have always heen, by the word of God, fu- 
_ preme head of the church of F.ngland ; and acknowledge, 
>545- that archbifhops, hifliops, and other ecclefiaftical jjcrfons, 
have no manner of jurifdi( 5 Iion but by his royal mandate: 
To him alone, fay they, and fuch perfons as he fhall ap- 
point, full power and authority is given from above to 
hear and determine all manner of caufes ecclefiaftical, and 
to correiS all manner of herefies, errors, vices, and fins 
whatfoever. No mention is here made of the concur- 
rence of a convocation, or even of a parliament. His 
proclamations are, in effedi, acknowledged to have, not 
only the force of law, but the authority of revelation ; and 
by his royal power he might regulate the adlions of men, 
controul their words, and even diredl their inward fenti- 
ments and opinions. 

stib Dec. The king made, in perfon, a fpeech to the parliament 
on proroguing them ; in which, after thanking them for 
their loving attachment to him, which, he ftiid, equalled 
what was ever paid by their anceftors to any king of Eng- 
land, he complained of their diftentions, difputes, and 
animofities in religion. He told them, that the feveral 
pulpits were become a kind of batteries againft each other; 
and that one preacher called another heretic and anabap- 
tift, which was retaliated by the opprobrious* appellations 
of papift and hypocrite : That he had permitted his people 
the ufe of the Scriptures, not in order to furnifh them with 
materials for Jifputing and railing, but that he might enable 
them to inform their confciences, and inftrudl their chil- 
dren and families ; That it grieved his heart to find how 
that precious jewel was proftituted, by being introduced 
into the converfation of every alehoufe and tavern, and 
employed as a pretence for decrying the fpiritual and legal 
paftors : And that he was forty to obferve that the word 
of God, while it was the objedl of fo much anxious fpe- 
culation, had very little influence on their pradlice ; and 
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that, though an imaginary knowledge fo much abounded, 
charity was daily going to decay’. The king gave good 
advice ; but his own example, by encouraging fpeculation 
and difpute, was ill fitted to promote that peaceable fub- 
miflion of opinion which he recommended. 

Henry employed in military preparations the money 
granted by parliament ; and he fentover the earl of Hert- 
ford, and lord Lifle, the admiral, to Calais, with a body 
of nine thoufand men, two-thirds of which confifted of 
foreigners. Some Ikirmifties of fmall moment enfued 
with the French ; and no hopes of any confiderable pro- 
grcl's could be entertained by either party. Henry, whole 
animofity againll Francis was not violent, had given fuf- 
ficient vent to his humour by this Ihort war ; and find- 
ing that, from his great encreafe in corpulence, and de- 
cay in ftrength, he could not hope for much long?' life, 
he was deftrous of ending a quarrel which might prove 
dangerous to his kingdom during a minority. Francis 
likewife, on his part, was not averfe to peace with Eng- 
land ; becaufe, having lately loll his fon, the duke of 
Orleans, he revived his ancient claim upon Milan, and 
forefaw that hofiilities muft foon, on that account, break 
out between him and the emperor. Commiffioners, 
therefore, having met at Campe, a fmall place between F^|n'e*iDd 
Ardres and Guifnes, the articles were foon agreed on, ScBiUnd. 
and the peace figned by them. The chief conditions 
were, that Henry (hould retain Boulogne during eight 
years, or till the former debt due by Francis fhould be 
paid. This debt was fettled at two millions of iivres, 
befides a claim of 500,000 Iivres, which was afterwards 
to be adjufied. Francis took care to comprehend Scot- 
land in the treaty. Thus all that Henry obtained by a 
war which cod him above one million three hundred and 

^ Hal)^ foi. a6i« Herbert^ p. 534, 
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^xxxui' thoufand pounds fterling% was a bad and a chargeat>fe 
y ^ fecurity for a debt which was not a third of the value. 

1546. The king, now freed from all foreign warsj had lei- 
fure to give his attention to domeftic affairs ; particularly 
to the effablifhment of uniformity in opinion, on which 
he was fo intent. Though he allowed an Englifh tranf- 
lation of the Bible, he had hitherto been very careful ttf 
keep the mafs in Latin ; but he was at lail prevailed on 
to permit that the Litany, a confiderable part of the' 
fervice, Ihould be celebrated in the vulgar tongue ; and, 
by this innovation, he excited anew the Hopes of the re- 
formers, who had been fomewhat difcouraged by the 
(evere law of the fix articles. One petition of the new 
Litany was a prayer to fave us from the tyranny of the 
bijbop of Rome, and from all bis detejlable enormities. Cran- 
mer employed his credit to draw Henry into farther inno- 
vations ; and he took advantage of Gardiner’s abfencej 
who was fent on an embafly to the emperor ; But Gar- 
diner having written to the king, that, if he carried his 
oppofition againft the catholic religion to greater extre- 
mities, Charles threatened to break off all commerce with 
him, the fnccefs of Cranmer’s projefts was for fome time 
retarded. Cranmer loft this year the moft fincere and 
powerful frieud that he po/Tefled at court, Charles Bran- 
don, duke of Suffolk : The queen-dowager of France^ 
confort to Suffolk, had died fome years before. This 
nobleman is one inftance that Henry was not altogether 
incapable of a cordial and fteady friendfliip ; and Suffolk 
feems to have been worthy of the favour* which, from 
his earlieft youth, he had enjoyed with his mafter. The 
king was fitting in council when informed of Suffolk’s 
death* and he took the opportunity both to cxprefs his 
own forrow for the lofs, and to celebrate the merits, 
«f the deceafed. He declared, that, during the whole 
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courfe of their friendfhip, his brother-in-law had never *^xxxni*'' 
made one attempt to injure an adverfarj’, and had never 
whifpered a word to the difadvantage of any perfon. *54^- 
“ Is there any of you, my lords, who can fay as 
“ much ?*’ When the king fubjoined thefe words, h« 
looked round in all their faces, and faw that confufion, 
which the confcioufnefs of fecret guilt naturally threw 
upon them *. 

Cranmer himfelf, when bereaved of this fupporr, 
was the more expofed to thofe cabals of the courtiers, 
which the oppofition in party and religion, joined to the 
ufual motives of intereft, rendered fo frequent among 
Henry’s minifters and counfellors. The catholics took 
hold of the king by bis pafRon for orthodoxy ; and they 
reprefented to him, that, if his laudable 7-eal for inforcing 
the truth met with no better fuccefs, it was altogether 
owing to the primate, whofe example and encourage- 
ment were, in reality, the fecret fupports of herefy, 

Henry, feeing the point at which they aimed, feigned a 
compliance, and delired the council to make enquiry into 
Cranmer's conduit ; promifing that, if he were found 
guilty, he Ihould be committed to prifon, and brought 
to condign puniftiment. Every body now confidered 
the primate as loft ; and his old friends, from interefted 
views, as well as the oppofite party, from animofity, be- 
gan to fhow him marks of negleit and difregard. He 
was obliged to ftand feveral hours among the lacqueys at 
the door of the council-chamber, before he could be ad- 
mitted ; and when he was at laft called in, he was told, 
that they bad determined to fend him to the Tower, 

Cranmer (aid, that he appealed to the king himfelf ; and 
finding his appeal di(«garded, he produced a ring, which 
Henry had given him as a pledge of favour and proteiiion. 

The council were confounded j and when they came be- 
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fore the king, he reproved them in the fevereft terms ; 
and told them that he was well acquainted with Cran- 
mer’s merit, as well as with their malignity and envy: 
But he was determined to crufli all their cabals, and to 
teach them, by the fevereft difcipline, fince gentle me- 
thods were incffeiSlual, a more dutiful concurrence in pro- 
moting his fervice. Norfolk, who was Cranmer’s capital 
enemy, apologized for their conduiS, and faid, that their 
only intention was to fet the primate’s innocence in a full 
light, by bringing him to an open trial : And Henry 
obliged them all to embrace him, as a fign of their cor- 
dial reconciliation. The mild temper of Cranmer ren- 
dered this agreement more fincere on his part, than is 
ufiial in fuch forced compliances'. 

But though Henry’s favour for Cranmer rendered 
fruitlefs all accufations againft him, his pride and pee- 
viftinefs, irritated by his declining ftate of health, impelled 
him. to punifti with frefli feverity all others who prefumed 
to entertain a different opinion from himfelf, particu- 
larly in the capital point of the real prefence. Anne 
Afeue, a young woman of merit as well as beauty “, who 
had great connexions with the chief ladies at court, and 
with the queen hcrfelf, was accufed of dogmatizing on 
that delicate article ; and Henry, inftead of (hewing in- 
dulgence to the weaknefs of her lex and age, was but the 
more provoked, that a woman (hould dare to oppofe his 
theological fentiments. She was prevailed on by Ban- 
ner’s menaces to make a feeming recantation j but (he 
qualified it with fome referves, which did not fatisfy that 
zealous prelate. She was thrown into prifon, and (Ire there 
employed hcrfelf in conipofing prayers and difeourfes, by 
which fhe foitified her refolution to endure the utmoft 
extremity, rather than relinquifli her religious principles. 

t Burnet, vn). p Antlg. Brit, to vha Ctarm. 
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She even wrote to the king, and told him, that, as to the 
Lord’s Supper, ihe believed as much as Chrift him- 
felf had faid of it, and as much of his divine doftrine as i'54®* 
the catholic church had required ; But while Ihe could 
not be brought to acknowledge an aflent to the king’s 
explications, this declaration availed her nothing, and 
was rather regarded as a frelh infult. The chancellor, 
Wriothefely, who had fucceeded Audley, and who was 
much attached to the catholic party, was fent to examine 
her with regard to her patrons at court, and the great 
ladies who were in correfpondence with her : But rfie 
maintained a laudable fidelity to her friends, and would 
confefs nothing. She was put to the torture in the 
moll barbarous manner, and continued ftill refolute 
in preferving fecrecy. Some authors ” add an extra- 
ordinary circumftance : That the chancellor, who flood 
by, ordered the lieutenant of the Tower to llretch the 
rack Hill farther} but that officer rpfufed compliance; 

The chancellor menaced him ; but met with a new re- 
fufal : Upon which that magiftrate, who was other- 
wife a perfon of merit, but intoxicated with religious 
zeal, put his own hand to the rack, and drew it fo vio- 
lently that he almoft tore her body afunder. Her con- 
llancy ftill furpafled the barbarity of her perfecutors, and 
they found all their efforts to' be baffled. She was then 
condemned to be burned alive ; and being fo diflocated by 
the rack, that fhe could not ftand, fhe was carried to the 
flake in a chair. Together with her, were conduded 
Nicholas Belenian, a prieft, John I.affels, of the king’s 
houfehold, and John Adams, a taylor, who had been con- 

w Fox, vol. ii. p. 578. Speed, p. 780. Baker, p. 299. But Burnet 
queftions the truth of this circumAance s Fox, however rranrcribes her owa 
paper, 'A'here (he relates it. 1 mUA add, in juAice to the king, thatbedif- 
approved of Wriothefeljr’s conda^, and commended the lieutenant. 
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CHAT, demned for the fame crime to the fame puniftiment. They 
, ^ were all tied to the ftake ; and in that dreadful fituation, 

154*. the chancellor fent to inform them, that their pardon was 
ready drawn and figned, and fhould indantly be given 
them, if they would merit it by a recanution. They 
only regarded this offer as a new ornament to their crown 
of martyrdom ; and they faw with tranquillity the execu- 
tioner kindle the flames, which confumed them. Wrio- 
thefely did not confider, that this public and noted fitua- 
tflln interefled their honour the more to maintain a fteady 
pcrfeverance. 

Though the.fecrecy and fidelity of Anne Afeue 
faved the queen from this peril, that princefs foon after 
fell into a new danger,- from which ftie narrowly efcaped. 
An ulcer had broken out in the king’s leg, which, added 
to his extreme corpulency, and his bad habit of body, 
began both to threaten his life, and to render him, 
even more than ufually, peevifli and paflionate. The 
queen attended him with the moft tender and dutiful 
care, and endeavoured, by every foothing art and com- 
pliance, to allay thofe guffs of humour, to which he 
was become fo fubjeft. His favourite topic of con- 
yerfetion was theology; and Catherine, whofe good 
fbnfe enabled her to difeourfe on any fubjedl, was fre- 
quently engaged in the argument; and being fecretly 
inclined to the principles of the reformers, fhe un- 
warily betrayed too much of her mind on thefe occa- 
fions. Henry, highly provoked, that flic fliould pre- 
fume to differ from him, complained of her obffinacy to 
Gardiner, who gladly laid hold of the opportunity to in- 
flame the quarrel. He praifed the king’s anxious con- 
cern for pieferving the orthodoxy of his fubjedls ; and 
reprefented, that the more elevated the perfon was who 
was chaffifed, and the more near to his perl'on, the greater 
terror would the example ftrike into every one, and the 

more 
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more glorious would the facrifice appear to pofterity. 
The chancellor, being confulted, was engaged by reli- 
gious zeal to fecond thefe topics ; and Henry, hurried on 
by his own impetuous temper, and encouraged by his 
counfellors, went fo far as to order articles of impeach- 
ment to be drawn up againft his confort. Wriothefely 
executed his commands; and foon after brought the 
paper to him to be (igned : For as it was high treafon to 
throw Hander upon the queen, he might otherwife have 
been queftioned for his temerity. By fome means, this 
Important paper fell into the hands of one of the queen’s 
friends, who immediately carried the intelligence to 
her. She was fenfible of the extreme danger to which 
Ihs was expofed ; but did not defpair of being able, 
by her prudence and addrefs, Hill to elude the efforts 
of her enemies. She paid her ufual vifit to the king, 
and found him in a more ferene difpofition than fhe 
had reafon to expedt. He entered on the fubjedl, 
which was fo familiar to him ; and he feemed to chal« 
lenge her to an argument in divinity. She gently de- 
clined the converfation, and remarked, that fuch pro- 
found fpeculations were ill fuited to the natural imbecility 
of her fex. Women, fhe faid, by their hrll creation, 
were made fubjedl to men : The male was created after 
the image of God ; the female after the image of the 
male : It belonged to the hufband to chufe principles for 
his wife ; the wife’s duty was, in all cafes, to adopt im- 
plicitly the fentiments of her hufband : And as to herfelf, 
it was doubly her duty, being bleft with a hufband, whQ 
was qualified, by his judgment and learning, not only to 
chufe principles for his own family, but for the moH wife 
and knowing of every nation. “ Not fo ! by St. Mary,’* 
replied the king, “ you are now become a dodfor, Kate ; 
“ and better fitted to give than receive inftrudlion.” She 
meekly replied, that fhe was fenfible bow little fhe was in- 
S 2 titled 
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titled to thefe praifes ; that though fne ufually declined not 
any converfation, however fublime, when propofed by 
his majefty, Ihe well knew, that her conceptions could 
ferve to no other purpofe than to give him a little mo- 
mentary amufement ; that Ihe found the converfation apt 
to languifii, v/hen not revived by fome oppofition, and fhe 
had ventured fometimes to feign a contrariety of fenti- 
ments, in order to give him the pleafurc of refuting her ; 
and that fhe alfo purpofed, by this innocent artifice, to 
engage him into topics, whence, fhe had obferved by fre- 
quent ex-perience, that flie reaped profit and inftruftion. 
“ And is it fo, fwcetheart?” replied the king, “ then are 
“ we perfeft friends again.” He embraced her with 
great aft'eifion, and fent her away with affurances of his 
protevftion and kindnefs. Her enemies, who knew nothing 
of this fudden change, prepared next day to convey her to 
tlie Tower, purfuant to the king’s warrant. Henry and 
Catherine were cenveriing amicably in the garden, when 
the chancellor appeared with forty of the purfuivants. 
The king fpokc to Ihm at fome diftance from her; and 
feemed to expoftulate with him in the fevereft manner : 
She even overheard the appellations of knave, fool, and 
Leall, which he liberally beftowed upon that magiftrate; 
and tlien ordered him to depart his prefence. She after- 
wards interpofed to mitigate his anger : He faid to 

her, “ Poor foul ! you know not how ill intitlcd this 
“ man is to your good offices.” Thenceforth the queen, 
having narrowly efcaped fo great a danger, was careful 
Hot to offend Henry’s humour by any contradidlion ; and 
Gardiner, whofe malice had endeavoured to widen the 
breach, could never afterwards regain his favour and 
good opinion '. 

3 ^ Burnet, vol. j. p, J44. Herbert^ p. 560* Speed, p. 7$o» Fox's A^t 
and Monuments, toI. ii. p. 58. 
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But Henry’s tyrannical difpofition, loured by ill C H a P. 

^ ^ XXXIII. 

health, burft out foon after to the deftrudlion of a man, 

■who poflefled a much fuperior rank to that of Gardiner. 1546. 
The duke of Norfolk and his father, during this whole 
reign, and even a part of the foregoing, had been re- 
garded as the greateft fubjedls in the kingdom, and had 
rendered confiderable fervice to the crown. The duke 
himfelf had in his youth acquired reputation by naval 
enterprizes : He had much contributed to the victory 
gained over the Scots at Flouden : He had fupprelTed a 
dangerous rebellion in the North : And he had always 
done his part with honour in all the expeditions againlt 
France, Fortune feemed to confpire with his own in- 
duftry, in raifing him to the greateft elevation. From 
the favours heaped on him by the crown, he had ac- 
quired an immenfe eftate : The king had fucceflively 
been married to two of his nieces; and the king’s natural 
foil, the duke of Richmond, had married his daughter ; 

Befides, his defeent from the ancient family of the Mou- 
brays, by which he was allied to the throne, he had 
efpoufed a daughter of the duke of Buckingham, who 
was defeended by a female from Edward III. : And as 
he was believed ftill to adhere fecretly to the ancient 
religion, he was regarded, both abroad and at home, 
as the head of the catholic party. But all thefe circum- 
ftances, in proportion as they exalted the duke, provoked 
the jealoufy of Henry ; and he forefaw danger, during 
his fon’s minority, both to the public tranquillity, and 
to the new ecclefiaftical fyftcm, from the attempts of 
fo potent a fubjeiS. But nothing tended more to ex- 
pofe Norfolk to the king’s difpleafure, than the preju- 
dices which Henry had entertained againft the earl of 
Surrey, fon of that nobleman. 

Surrey was a young man of the moft promifing 
hopes, and had diftinguifhed himfelf by every accom- 
S 3 plifhment. 
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CHAP, pliflimcnt, which became a fcholar, a courtier, and a fol- 
^ ^ dier. He excelled in all the military exercifes which 

J546- were then in requeft : He encouraged the fine arts by his 

patronage and example : He had made fome fuccefsful 
attempts in 'poetry ; and being fmitten with the ronuntic 
gallantry of the age, he celebrated the praifes of his mif- 
trefs, by his pen and his lance, in every mafque and 
tournament. His fpirit and ambition were equal to his 
talents and his quality ; and he did not always regulate 
his conduct by the caution and referve which his fitua* 
tion required, fie had been left governor of Boulogne, 
when that town was taken by Henry; but though his 
pcrfonal bravery was unqueftioned, he had been unfor* 
tunate in fome rencounters with the French. The king, 
fomewhat difpleafed with his condudf, had fent over 
Hertford to command in his place ; and Surrey was fo 
imprudent as to drop fome menacing exprellions againil 
the minifters, on account of this affront which was put 
upon him. And as he had refufed to marry Hertford’s 
daughter, and even waved every other propofal of mar- 
riage, Henry imagined, that he had entertained views 
of efpoufing the lady Mary ; and he was inftantly deter- 
mined to reprefs, by the moft fevere expedients, fo dan- 
gerous an ambition. 

Actuatbd by all tbofc motives, and perhaps influ- 
enced by that old difguft, with which the ill condudl of 
Catherine Howard had infpired him againff her whole fa- 
mily, he gave private orders to arreft Norfolk and Sur- 
rey ; and they w'ere on the fame day confined in the 
ji hDec. Tower. Surrey being a commoner, his trial was the 
more expeditious ; and as to proofs, neither parliaments 
1547* nor juries feem ever to have given the leaft attastion to 
them in any caufe of the crown, during this whole reign. 
Excru'ion He was accufed of entertaining in his fttmily Ibme Ita- 
of Sunlf'.' JufieSed to be fpies ; a fervant of hjs bad 
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paid a vifit to cardinal Pole in Italy, whence he was /u/- 
pe£ltd of holding a correfpondence with that obnoxious . _ ‘ ,p 

prelate ; he had quartered the arms of Edward the Con> >547* 
feflbr on his fcutcheon, which made him be fufpe£}ed of 
afpiring to the crown, though both he and his anceilors 
had openly, during the courfe of many years, maintained 
that pradlice, and the heralds had even judified it by their 
authority. Thefe were the crimes for which a jury, not- 
withftanding his eloquent and fpirited defence, condemned 
the earl of Surrey for high treafon ; and their fentCnce 
was foon after executed upon him. 

The innocence of the duke of Norfolk was dill, if Atnladcrof 
podible, more apparent than that of bis fon ; and his fer- 
vices to the crown had been greater. His dutchefs, with 
whom he lived on bad terms, had been fo bafe as to carry 
intelligence to his enemies of all die knew againd him : 

Elizabeth Holland, a midrefs of his, had been equally 
fubfervient to the defigns of the court : Yet with all thefe 
advantages his accufers difcovered no greater crime, than 
his once faying, that the king was dckly, and could not 
hold out long; and the kingdom was likely to fall into 
diforders, through the diverfity of religious opinions. He 
wrote a pathetic letter to the king, pleading his pad 
fervices, and proteding his innocence: Soon after, he 
embraced a more proper expedient for appealing Henry, 
by making a fubmiHion and confeffion, fuch as his ene- 
mies required : But nothing could mollify the unrelenting 
temper of the king. He aflembled a parliament, as 14th jan. 
the fured and mod expeditious indrument of his tyranny j 
and the houfe of peers, without examining the prifoner, 
without trial or evidence, paded a bill of attainder againd 
him, and fent it down to the commons. Cranmer, 
though engaged for many years in an oppofite party to 
Norfolk, and though he had received many and great in- 
S 4 juries 
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CHAP, juries from him, would have no hand in fo uniuft a pror 
^ ' * . fecution; and he retired to his feat at Croydon*’. The 

>5+7« king was now approaching faft towards his end ; and 
fearing left Norfolk fhould efcape him, he fent a mefl'age 
to the commons, by which he dcfired them to haften the 
bill, on pretence that Norfolk enjoyed the dignity of carl 
marfhal, and it was neceflary to appoint another, who 
might officiate at the enfuing ceremony of inftalling his 
fon prince of Wales. The obfequious commons obeyed 
his direflions, though founded on fo frivolous a pretence ; 
and the king, having afiixed the royal aflent to the bill 
by commiflioners, ifllied orders for the execution of Nor- 
folk on the morning of the twenty-ninth of January. 
But news being carried to the Tower, that the king him- 
felf had expired that night, the lieutenant deferred obeying 
the warrant j and it was not thought advifcable by the 
council to begin a new reign by the death of the greateft 
nobleman in the kingdom, who had been condemned by a 
fentence fo unjuft and tyrannical. 

The king’s health had long been in a declining ftate; 
but for feveral days all thofc near him plainly faw his 
end approaching. He was become fo froward, that no 
one durft inform him of his condition; and as fome 
jicrfons, during this reign, had fuffered as traitors for 
foretelling the king’s death % every one was afraid, 
left, in the tranfports of his fury, he might, on this 
pretence, punifh capitally the 'author of fuch friendly 
intelligence. At laft. Sir Anthony Denny ventured 
to difclofe to him the fatal fecret, and exhorted him 
to prepare for the fate which was awaiting him. He 
exprefled his refignation ; and deiired that Cranmer 
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might be fent for : But before the prelate arrived he ^ H A p., 
was fpeechlefs, though he ftill feemed to retain his , ^ 'j 

fenfcs. Cranmer defired him to give fome fign of his 15471 
dying in the faith of Chrift : He fqueezed the prelate’s the king, 
hand, and immediately cKpired, after a reign of thirty- 
feven years and nine months; and in the fifty- lixth year 
of his age. 

The king had made his will near a month before his 
demife; in which he confirmed the defiination of parlia- 
ment, by leaving the crown firft to prince Edward, then 
to the lady Mary, next to the lady Elizabeth : The two 
princelTes he obliged, under the penalty of forfeiting their 
title to the crown, not to marry without confent of the 
council, which he appointed for the government of his 
minor fon. After his own children, he fettled the fuc- 
cefllon on Frances Brandon, marchionefs of Dorfet, el- 
der daughter of his fifter, the French queen; then on 
Eleanor, countefs of Cumberland, the fecond daughter. 

In palling over the pofterity of the queen of Scots, his 
elder fifter, he made ufe of the power obtained from par- 
liament ; but as he fubjoined, that, after the failure of the 
French queen’s pofterity, the crown Ihould defeend to the 
next lawful heir, it afterwards became a queftion, whether 
thefe words could be applied to the Scottifti line. It was 
thought, that thefe princes were not the next heirs after 
the houfe of SuiFolk, but before that houfe ; and that 
Henry, by exprefltng himfelf in this manner, meant en- 
tirely to exclude them. The late injuries, which he had re- 
ceived from the Scots, had irritated him extremely againft 
that nation ; and he maintained to the laft that character 
of violence' and caprice, by which his life had been fo 
much diftinguiflied. Another circumftance of his will 
may fuggeft the fame refleflion with regard to the ftrange 
contrarieties of his temper and conduit ; He left money 

for 
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CHAP, for mafles to be faid for delivering his foul from purga- 
though he deftroyed all thofe inllitutions, ella- 
iH-j. blifoed by his anceftors and others, for the benefit of their 
fouls ; and had even left the do<Slrine of purgatory doubt- 
ful in all the articles of faith, which he promulgated 
during his later years } be was yet determined, when the 
hour of death was approaching, to take care, at leaft, 
of his own future repofe, and to adhere to the fafer fide 
of the queftion*. 

H!s chitic It is difficult to give a jud: fummary of this prince’s 
naer. qualities ; He was fo different from himfelf in different 
parts of his reign, that, as is well remarked by lord Her- 
bert, his hiftory is bis beft character and defeription. The 
ablblute, uncontrouled authority which he maintained at 
home, and the regard which he acquired among foreign 
nations, are circumffances which entitle him, in fomc 
degree, to the appellation of a great prince j while his ty- 
ranny and barbarity exclude him from the charadler of 
a goad one. He pofleffeJ, indeed, great vigour of mind, 
which qualified him for cxerciling dominion over men \ 
e courage, intrepidity, vigilance, inflexibility: And though 

thefe qualities lay not always under the guidance of a regu- 
lar and folid judgment, they were accompanied with good 
parts, and an extenfive capacity; and everyone dreaded a 
contefl with a man, who was known never to yield or to 
forgive, and who, in every controverfy, was determined, 
cither to ruin himfelf or his antagoniff. A catalogue of 
his vices would comprehend many of the worff qualities 
incident to human nature: Violence, cruelty, profufion, 
rapacity, injuftice, obftinacy, arrogance, bigotry, pre- 
fumption, caprice: But neither was he fubjedt to all thefe 
vices in the moft extreme degree, nor was he, at inter- 
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vals, altogether deftitate of virtues: He was fmcerevopen, 
gallant, liberal, and capable at leaft of a temporary friends 
fliip and attachment. In this refpedl he was luifortunate, >S47* 
that the incidents of his reign ferved to difplay his faults 
in their full light: The treatment, which be met with 
from the court of Rome, provoked him to violence; th« 
danger of a revolt from his fuperftitious fubjefls, feemed 
to require the -moft extreme feverity. But it muil, at the 
fame time, be acknowledged, that his fituation tended to 
throw an additional luftre on what was great and magna- 
nimous in his charafler : The emulation between the em- 
peror and the French king rendered his alliance, notwith- 
llanding his impolitic condudi, of great importance in 
Europe: The extenfive powers of his prerogative, and 
the fubmiflive, not to fay llavifb, difpolition of his par- 
liaments, made it the more eafy for him to afTume and 
maintain that entire dominion, by which his reign is fo 
much diftinguifhed in the Englifh hiftory. 

It may feem a little extraordinary, that, notvnthlland- 
ing his cruelty, his extortion, his violence, his arbitrary 
adminillration, this prince not only acquired the regard 
of his fubjedts ; but never was the objedl of their hatred : 

He feems even in fome degree to have poflefled, to the 
laft, their love and a/Fedtion , His exterior qualities 
were advantageous, and fit to captivate the multitude: 

His magnificence and perfonal bravery rendered him illuf^ 
trious in vulgar eyes: And it may be faid, with truth, 
that the Englifh in that age were fo thoroughly fubdued, 
that, like eaftern Haves, they were inclined to admire 
thofe adls of violence and tyranny which were exercifed 
over themfelves, and at their own expence. 

With regard to foreign flates, Henry appears long to 
have fapported an intercourfc of friendfhip with Francis, 
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*^xxxin' •’’ore'ilncere and difinterefted than ufually takes place 
1 - - ‘ between neighbouring princes. Their common jealoufy 
*547* of the emperor Charles, and fome refemblance in their 
chara(EIers (though the coraparifon fets the French mo- 
narch in a very fuperior and advantageous light), ferved 
as the cement of their mutual amity. Francis is faid to 
have been afFccled with the king’s death, and to have ex- 
prefled much regret for the lofs. His own health began 
to decline : He foretold, that he fliould not long fur- 
vive his friend ' : And he died in about two months after 
him. 

MifcsiUne- • Tkere were ten parliaments fummoned by Henry 
oiiitranuc- VIII. and twenty-three feflions held. The whole time, 
in which thefe parliaments fat during this long reign, ex- 
ceeded not three years and a half. It amounted not to a 
twelvemonth during the firft twenty years. The innova- 
tions in religion obliged the king afterwards to call thefe 
aflemblies more frequently; But though thefe were the 
moft important tranfactions that ever fell under the cog- 
nizance of parliament, their devoted fubmiflion to 
Henry’s will, added to their carneft defire of foon return- 
ing to their country-feats, produced a quick difpatch of 
the bills, and made the feflions of fliort duration. All the 
king’s caprices were, indeed, blindly complied with, and 
no regard was paid to the fafety or liberty of the fubjeft. 
Befidcs the violent profecution of whatever he was pleafed 
to term herefy, the laws of treafon were multiplied be- 
yond all former precedent. Even words to the difparage- 
ment of the king, queen, or royal ifluc, were fubjecled to 
that penalty ; and fo little care was taken in framing 
thefe rigorous ftatutes, that they contain obvious contra- 
didlions ; infomuch that, had they been ftridUy exe- 
cuted, every man, without exception, muft have fallep 
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under the penalty of treafon. By one ftatute'*, for in- 
Ranee, it was declared treafon to aflert the validity of ^ *_f 

the king’s marriage, either with Catherine of Arragon, » 547 « 
or Anne Boleyn : By another ', it was treafon to fay 
any thing to the difparagement or Hander of the prin- 
cefles, Mary and Elizabeth ; and to call them fpurious, 
would, no doubt, have been conftrued to their flander. Nor 
would even a profound filence, with regard to thefe deli- 
cate points, be able to fave a perfon from fuch penalties. 

For by the former ftatute, whoever refufed to anfwer 
upon oath to any point contained in that a6l, was fub- 
jeRed to the pains of tix-afon. The king, therefore, 
needed only propofe to any one a queftion with reg^d to 
the legality of either of his firft marriages : If the 
perfon were filent, he was a traitor by law; Ifhean- 
fwered, either in the negative or in the affirmative, he was 
no lefs a traitor. So monftrous were the inconfiftencies, 
which arofe from the furious paffions of the king, and the 
ftavilh fubmiffion of his parliaments. It is hard to fay, 
whether thefe contradidlions were owing to Henry’s pre- 
cipitancy, or to a formed defign of tyrapny. 

It may not ‘be improper to recapitulate whatever is 
memorable in the ftatutes of this reign, whether with 
regard to government or commerce : Nothing can bet- 
ter Ihow the genius of the age than fuch a review of the 
laws. 

The abolition of the ancient religion much contribut- 
ed to the regular execution of juftice. While the ca- 
tholic fuperftition fubfifted, there was no poffibility of 
punching any crime in the clergy ; The church would 
not permit the magiftrate to try the offences of her mem- 
bers, and ftie could not herfelf infliR any civil penalties 
upon them. But Henry reftraineJ thefe pernicious im- 

* 28 Hen. VIII. c. 7, , 34, 35 Hen. VI’.I. c. i. 

muiiities : 
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%^U.' privilege of clergy was aboliflied for foe 

\ -L- ‘f crimes of petty treafon, murder, and felony, to all under 
*J47* the degree of a fubdcacon ^ But the former fuperfotion 
not only proteSed crimes in the clergy ; it exempted 
alfo the laity from punifoment, by aiFording them flieU 
ter in foe churches and fanftuaries. The parliament 
abridged thefe privileges. It was firft declared, that no 
iancluaries were allowed in cafes of high treafon r; 
next, in thofe of murder, felony, rapes, burglary, and 
petty treafon '■ : And it limited them in othar parti- 
culars *. The farther progrefs of the reformation re- 
moved all diftindlion between the clergy and other fub- 
jedls ; and alfo abolifhed entirely the privileges of (anc- 
tuaries. Thefe confequences were implied in the negle£t 
of the canon law. 

The only expedient employed to fupport the military 
fpirit during this age, was the reviving and extending of 
fome old laws, enadled for the encouragement of archery, 
on which the defence of the kingdom was fuppofed much 
to depend. Every man was ordered to have a bow '• : 
Butts were ordered to be eredbed in every parifh ' : And 
every bowycr was ordered, for each bow of yew, which he 
made, to make two of elm or wich, for foe fervice of the 
common people". The ufe of crofs-bows and hand- 
guns was alfo prohibited “. What rendered the Englilh 
bowmen more formidable was, that they carried halberts 
with them, by which they were enabled, upon occafion, 
to engage in clofe fight with the enemy Frequent 
mufters or arrays were alfo made of the people, even 
during time of peace ; and all men of fubftance were 
obliged to have a complete fuitof armour or harnefs, as it 
was called The martial fpirit of the Englifli, dur- 

f tj Hen. VIII C. I. S i6 Hen. VIII. c. 13. ^ 31 Hen. 

VIII. c. II. 1 21 Heo. VIII. c. 14. k } Hen. VIII, e. 3. 

I Ibid. n. Ibid. ■ 3 Hen. VIII. c. 13. « Herbert. 

» Hell, fb!. *34. Stowe, p. 515. Hollinflhed, p. 947. 
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ing that age, rendered this precaution, it was thought, chap. 
fufficient for the defence of the nation; and as the king 
had then an abfolute power of commanding the ferviceof is47« 
all his fubjeils, he could inftantly, in cafe of danger, 
appoint new officers, and levy regiments, and colled an 
army as numerous as he pleafed. When no fadion or di- 
vifion prevailed among the people, there was no foreign 
power that ever thought of invading England. The 
city of London alone could mufter fifteen thoufand 
mens. Difcipline, however, was an advantage want- 
ing to thofe troops ; though the garrifon of Calais was a 
nurfery of officers ; and Tournay firft% Boulogne after- 
wards, ferved to encreafe the number. Every one, who 
ferved abroad, was allowed to alienate his lands without 
paying any fees •. A general permiffion was granted to 
difpofc of land by will'. The parliament was fo little 
jealous of its privileges (which indeed were, at that 
time, fcarcely worth preferving), that there is an inftatice 
of one Strode, who, becuufe he had introduced into the 
lower houfe fome bill regarding tin, was feverely treated 
by the Stannery courts in Cornwal : Heavy fines were im- 
pofed on him ; and upon his refufal to pay, he was thrown 
into a dungeon, loaded with irons, and ufed in fuch a 
manner as brought his life in danger : Yet all the no- 
tice which the parliament took of this enormity, even 
in fuch a paultry court, was to enai^, that no man could 
afterwards be queftioned for his condud in parliament “. 

This prohibition, however, mull be fuppofed to extend 
only to the inferior courts : For as to the king, and pri- 
vy-council, and ftar- chamber, they were fcarcely bound 
by any law. 



1 Htll, fol *35. HuUingflitJ, p. ;47. Stowe, p. 377, 'Hj'I, 

fol, 68. • 14 and 15 Hen. VIII. c. 15. t 34 ,rj 35 Hen. 

VIII, c. 5. “ 4 Hen. Vm. c. a. 

There 
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*xxxtii**" There is a bill of tonnage and poundage, which 
‘ Ihews what uncertain ideas the parliament had formed 
>S*7« both of their own privileges and of the rights of the 
fovereign This duty had been voted to every king 
fmce Henry IV. during the term of his own life only : Yet 
Henry VIII. had been allowed to levy it fix years without 
any law ; and though there had been four parliaments af- 
fembled during that time, no attention had been given 
either to grant it to him regularly, or reftrain him from 
levying it. At laft, the parliament refolved to give him 
that fupply ; but even in this conceflion, they plainly 
fliow themfelves at a lofs to determine whether they 
grant it, or whether he has a right of himfelf to levy it. 
They fay, that the impofition was made to endure during 
the natural life of the late king, and no longer : They yet 
blame the merchants who had not paid it to the prefent 
king : They obferve, that the law for tonnage and 
poundage was expired ; yet make no fcruple to call 
that impofition the king’s due : They affirm, that he had 
fuftained great and manifold loflcs by thofe who had de- 
frauded him of it ; and to provide a remedy, they vote 
him that fupply during his life- time, and no longer. 
It is remarkable that, notwithftanding this laft claufe, 
all his fucceflbrs, for more than a century, perfevered 
in the like irregular pradlice : If a pradHce may deferve 
, that epithet, in which the whole nation acquiefced, and 
which gave no offence. But when Charles I. attempted 
to continue in the fame courfe, which had now received 
the fandion of many generations, fo much were the opi- 
nions of men altered, that a furious tempeft was excited 
by it ; and hiftorians, partial or ignorant, ftill reprefent 
this meafure as a moft violent and unprecedented enor- 
mity in that unhappy prince. 

* 6 fl«D. VIII, c. 14. 
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The king was allowed to make laws for Wales, with- chap. 
o XXXllK 

out confent of parliament *. It was forgotten, that, with _ ‘ j 

regard both to Wales and England, the limitation was 1547. 

abolilbed by the ftatute, which gave to the royal procla- 
mations the force of laws. 

The foreign commerce of England, during this age, 
was moftly confined to the Netherlands. The inha- 
bitants of the Low Countries bought the Englifli com- 
modities, and difiributed them into other parts of 
Europe. Hence the mutual dependance of thofe coun- 
tries on each other ; and the great lofs fufiained by both, 
in cafe of a rupture. During all the variations of po- 
litics, the fovereigns endeavoured to avoid coming to 
this extremity ; and though the king ufually bore a greater 
friendfhip to Francis, the nation always leaned towards 
the emperor. 

In 1528, hoftilities commenced between England and 
the Low Countries ; and the inconvenience was foon felt 
on both fides. While the Flemings were not allowed to 
purchafe cloth in England, the Englilh merchants could 
not buy it from the clothiers, and the clothiers were 
obliged to difmifs their workmen, who began to be tu- 
multuous for want of bread. The cardinal, to appeafe 
them, fent for the merchants, and ordered them to buy 
cloth as ufual : They told him, that they could not difpofe 
of it as ufual ; and, notwithflanding his menaces, he could 
get no other anfwer from them An agreement was at 
lad made to continue the commerce between the dates, 
even during war. 

It was not till the end of this reign that any fallads, 
carrots, turnips, or other edible roots were produced in 
England. 7 'he little of thefe vegetables, that was ufed, 
was formerly imported from Holland and Flanders *. 

Queen Catherine, when Ihe wanted a fallad, was obliged 

« 34 Hen. VIII. T Hall, folio 174. * Ao4crlbOf toI, i. p. 338. 

Voi. IV. T to 
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^XXXni^’ * meflenpr thither on purpofe. The ufe of 

, '■ hops, and the planting of them, was introduced from 

«J47- Flanders about the beginning of this reign, or end of 
the preceding. 

Foreign artificers, in general, much furpafled the 
Englilh in dexterity, induftry, and frugality: Hence 
the violent animofity which the latter, on many occa- 
fions, exprefled againft any of the former who were 
fettled in Enghnd. They had the aflurance to complain, 
that all their cuftomers went to foreign tradefinen ; and, 
in the year 1517, being moved by the feditious fermons 
of one Dr. Belc, and the intrigues of Lincoln, a broker, 
they railed an infurreflion. The apprentices, apd others 
of the poorer fort, in London, began by breaking open 
the prifons, where fome perfons were confined for inflating 
foreigners. They next proceeded to the houle of Meu- 
tas, a Frenchman, much hated by tbemf where they 
committed great diforders > killed fome of his fervants ; 
and plutulered his goods. The mayor could not appeafe 
them f nor Sir Thomas More, late under IherilF, though 
much refpedlcd in the eity. They alfo threatened car- 
dinal Wolfey with fome infult ; and he thought it ne- 
cclTary to fortify his houfe, and put himfelf on his guard. 

, Tired at laft with thefe diforders, they difperfed them- 
fclves } and the earls of Shrewlbury and Surrey feizedlbme 
ef them. A proclamation was ilTucd, that women Ihould 
not meet together to babble and talk, and that all men 
fhould keep their wives in their houfes. Next day the 
duke of Norfolk came into the city, at the head of thir- 
teen hundred armed men, and made enquiry into the 
tumult. Bele and Lincoln, and Ibveral others, were fent 
to the Tower, and condemned for treafon. Lincoln- 
and thirteen more were executed. The other criminals, 
to the number of four hundred, were brought before the 
king, with ropes about their necks, fell on their knees, 
o - 
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and cried for mercy. Henry knew at that time how 
to pardon ; he difmllTed them without farther punifh- 
inent *. 

So great was the number of foreign artizans in the 
city, that at leaft fifteen thoufaild Flemings alone were at 
one time obliged to leave it, by an order of council, 
when Henty became jealous of their favour for queen 
Catherine*’. Henry himfelf confefles, in an edi£t of the 
{far-chamber^ printed among the fiatutes, that the fo- 
reigners ftarved the natives ; and obliged them, from 
idlenefs, to have recourfe to theft, murder, and other en- 
ormities He alfo alTerts, that the vaft multitude of fo- 
reigners raifed the price of grain and bread And to 
prevent an increafe of the evil, all foreign artificers were 
prohibited from having above two foreigners in their 
houfe, either journeymen or apprentices. A like jealoufy 
arofc againlf the foreign merchants ; and, to appeafe 
it, a law was dna£fed, obliging all denizens to pay the 
duties impofed upon aliens The parliament had done 
better to have encouraged foreign merchants and ar- 
tizans to come over in greater numbers to England ; 
Which might have excited the emulation of the natives, 
and have improved their {kill. The prifoners in the 
kingdom, for debts and crimes, are aflerted, in an a£l of 
parliament, to be fixty thoufand perfons and above*; 
which is fcarcely credible. Harrifon aflerts that 72,000 
tfrimlnals were executed during this reign for theft and 
robbery, which would amount nearly to 2000 a-year. 
He adds, that, in the latter end of Elizabeth’s reiga, 
there were not punilhed capitally 400 in a year : It ap- 
pears that, in all England, there are not at prefent fifty 
executed for thofe crimes. If thefe fads be juft, there 
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a Stowe, 5o<. Hollingdiea, S40. 

C SI Hen. VIII. * Ibid, 
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c H A ’p. has been a great improvement in morals fince the reign of 
■ Henry VIII. And this improvement has been chiefly 

>547- owing to the encreafe of induflry and of the arts, .which 
have given maintenance, and, what is almoll of equal 
importancei occupation, to the lower clafies. 

There is a remarkable claufe in a Ilatutc pafled near 
the beginning of this reign *, by which we might be 
induced to believe, that England was extremely decayed 
from the flourilhing condition which it had attained in 
preceding times. It had been enaded in the reign of 
Edward II. that no magiftrate in town or borough, who 
by his office ought to keep affize, fbould, during the con- 
tinuance of his magiftracy, fell, either in wholefale or 
retail, any wine or viduals. 7'his law feemed equitable, 
in order to prevent fraud or private views in fixing 
the affize: Yet the law is repealed in this reign. The 
reafon affigned is, that “ fince the making of that ftatute 
“ and ordinance, many and the mod part of all the cities, 
“ boroughs, and towns corporate, within the realm 
“ of England, are fallen in ruin and decay, and are 
“ not inhabited by merchants, and men of fuch fub- 
“ fiance as at the time of making that flatute : For at 
“ this day, the dwellers and inhabitants of the fame 
“ cities and boroughs are commonly bakers, vintners, 
“ fifhmongers, and other viduallers, and there remain 
“ few others to bear the offices.” Men have fuch a 

propenfity to exalt pad times above the prefent, that it 
feems dangerous to credit this reafoning of the parlia- 
ment, without farther evidence to fupport it. So differ- 
ent are the viewa in which the fame objedl appears, that 
fome may be inclined to draw an oppofite inference from 
this fact. A more regular police was edablilhed in the 
reign of Henry VIII. than in any former period, and 
a dridler adminidration of judice; an advantage which 

S 3 Hen. VIII, *. ?, 
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induced the men of landed property to leave the provin- 
cial towns, and to retire into the country. Cardinal 
Wolfev, in a fpeech to parliament, reprefented it as a »5+7- 
proof of the encreafe of riches, that the culloms had en- 
creafed beyond what they were formerly 

But if there were really a decay of commerce, and in- 
duftry, and populoufnefs in England, the ftatutes of 
this reign, except by abolifliing monafteries, and re- 
trenching holidays, circumftances of confiderable mo- 
ment, were not in other refpeds well calculated to re- 
medy the evil. The fixing of the wages of artificers was 
attempted * : Luxury in apparel was prohibited, by 
repeated ftatutes ; and probably without effedl. The 
chancellor and other minifters were empowered to fix ' 
the price of poultry, cheefe, and butter*. A ftatute 
was even palled to fix the price of beef, pork,'mutton, 
and veal Beef and pork were ordered to be fold at 
a halfpenny a pound: Mutton and veal at a halfpenny 
half a farthing, money of that age. The preamble of 
the ftatute fays, tliat thefe four fpecies of butcher’s meat 
were the food of the poorer fort. This aft was after- 
wards repealed ". 

The praftice of depopulating the country, by aban- 
doning tillage, and throwing the lands into pallurage, ftill 
continued ” ; as appears by the new laws which were, 
from time to time, enafted againft that praftice. The 
king was entitled to half the rents of the land, where any 
farm-houfes were allowed to fall to decay e. The unlkil- 
ful hulbandry was probably the caufe why the proprietors 
found no profit in tillage. The number of llieep allowed 
to be kept in one Hock, was reftrained to two thoufand s, 

h H«ll, Mio no. ‘ 6 Hen. VIII. e. 3. X i Hrn. VI!I, 

e. 14. 6 Hen. VIII. c. I. 7 Hen. VIII. c. 7. • 25 H.n. VIll. 

c, 2. 24 Hen. VllI, c. 3 "33 Hen, VJII. c. jt. 

• S»rypc, vnl. f, p. 391. P 6 Hen. VIII, e. 5. y Hen. Vlll c, 1. 

Hen. VIU, c. 13. 

T 3 Somc- 
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ftatute, one proprietor, or farmer, 
^ ' ■ would keep a flock of twenty-four thoufand. It is re- 

>S^ 7 * markable, that the parliament afcribes the encreafing 
price of mutton to this encreafe of fheep : Becaufe, fay 
they, the commodity being gotten into few hands, the 
price of it is raifed at pleal'ure^, It is more probable, 
that the efFeft proceeded from the daily encreafe of money; 
For it fceins almoft impofliblc, that fuch a commodity 
could be engrofl'ed. 

In the year 1544, it appears that an acre of good land 
in Cambridgefhirs was let at a fhilling, or about flfteen- 
pence of our prefent money This is ten times cheaper 
than the ufuai rent at prefent. But commodities were not 
above four times cheaper : A prefumption (>f the bad huf, 
bandry in that age. 

Some* laws were made with regard to beggars and va- 
grants • ; one of the circumdances in government, which 
humanity would mod powerfully recommend to a bene- 
volent legiflator ; which feems, at fird fight, the mod 
cafily adjuded j and which is yet the mod difficult to 
fettle in fuch a manner, as to attain the end without de- 
ftroying indudry. The convents formerly were a fupport 
to the pioor ; but at the fame time tended to encourage idle- 
nefs and beggary, 

In 1546, a law was made for fixing the intered of 
money at 10 per cent. ; the fird legal intered known in 
England. Formerly, all loans of that natur? were regarded 
as ufurious. The preamble of this very law treats the in- 
tered of money as illegal and cfiminal : And the prejudi- 
ces dill remained fo drong, that the law permitting inter 
red, was repealed in the following reign. 

This reign, as well as many of the foregoing, and everi 
fubfequent reigns, abounds with monopolizing laws, con- 

S *5 Hen. VIII. t. ij. r Andeifon, toI, i. f. 374, 

> la. 21 Hen. Vm. c. 5. 
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fining particular manufactures to particular towns, or ex- CHAP, 
eluding the open country in general *. There remain ^^^**^*j 
fiill too many traces of fimilar abfurdities. In the fubfe- 1547. 

quent reign, the corporations which had been opened by 
a former law, and obliged to admit tradefmen of different 
kinds, were again Ihut up by ad of parliament ; and every 
one was prohibited from exercillng any trade who was not 
of the corporation 

Henry, as he poffelled himfelf fome talent for letters, 
was an encourager of them in others. He founded Tri- 
nity College in Cambridge, and gave it ample endow- 
ments. Wolfey founded Chriff Church in Oxford, and 
intended to call it Cardinal College : But upon his fall, 

-which happened before he had entirely iinilhed hisfeheme, 
the king feized all the revenues ; and this violence, 
above all the other misfortunes of that minifter, is faid to 
have given him the greateft concern *. But Henry af- 
terwards reffored the revenues of the college, and only 
changed the name. The cardinal founded in Oxford the 
firff chair for teaching Greek ; and this novelty rent that 
univerfity into violent factions, which frequently came ' 

{O blows. The ffudents divided themfelves into parties, 
which bore the names of Greeks and Trojans, and fome - 
times fought with as great animofity as was formerly ex- 
ercifed by thofe hollile nations. A new and more correCi 
method of pronouncing Greek being introduced, it alfo 
divided the Grecians themfelves into parties ; and it was 
remarked that the catholics favoured the former pro- 
nunciation, the proteffants gave countenance to the new. 

Gardiner employed the authority of the king and council 
to fupprefs innovations in this particular, and to preferve 
the corrupt found of the Greek alphabet. So little li- 



* XI Hen, VIII. c. IX. xj Hen. VIII. c. iS. 3 &4Ed«. VI. e. xo_ 
J at 6 Edw. VI. c. 14. “ J & 4 Edw. VI._« 48- * Str^jx, 

eol. i. p. 1 17. 
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berty was then allowed of any kind ! The penalties in- 
fliiSed upon the new pronunciation were no lefs than 
whipping, degradation, and expulilon ; and the biAiop 
declared, that, rather than permit the liberty of innovating 
in the pronunciation of the Greek alphabet, it were better 
that the language itfelf were totally banilhed the univer- 
fitics. The introdu£Hon of the Greek language into 
Oxford excited the emulation of Cambridge*. Wolfey 
intended to have enriched the library of his college at 
Oxford with copies of all the manufcrips that were in 
the Vatican f. The countenance given to letters by this 
king and his minifters contributed to render learning 
falhionable in England : Erafmus fpeaks with great 
fatisfa£)ion of the general regard paid by the nobility 
and gentry to men of knowledge*. It is needlefs to 
be particular in mentioning the writers of this reign, or of 
the preceding. There is no man of that age who has the 
leaft 'pretenfion to be ranked among our cla/Hcs. Sir 
Thomas More, though he wrote in Latin, feems to come 
the neareft to the charader of a claffical author. 

X Wood*! Hift. ie Antiq. Oxon. lib, i. p. 34$, y Ibid. 149. 

• id. Binirium. Altb Epift. p. 36$* 
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State of the regency — Innovations in the regency 

Hertford froteltor — Reformation completed — 

Gardiner's oppofition Foreign affairs Pro- 

grejs of the reformation in Scotland — AJfaffinatian 

of cardinal Beaton Conduit of the war with 

Scotland Battle of P inkey — A parliament 

Farther progrefs of the reformation Af- 
fairs of Scotland Young queen of Scots fent into 

France Cabals of lord Seymour Dudley earl 

of tVarwic A parliament Attainder of lord 

Seymour His execution Eccleftajiical af- 

fairs. 



T he late king, by the regulations which he im- 
pofed on the government of his infant fon, as 
well as by the limitations of the fucceilion, had proje£fed 
to reign even after his deceafe ; and he imagined that rrgepcj. 
his minifters, who had always been fo obfequious to him 
during his lifetime, would never afterwards depart from 
the plan which he had traced out to them. He fixed the 
majority of the prince at the completion of his eighteenth 
year ; and as Edward was then only a few months pad 
nine, he appointed fixteen executors ; to whom, during 
the minority, he entrufted the government of the king 
and kingdom. Their names were, Cranmer, archbilhop 
of Canterbury} lord Wriothefdy, chancellor; lord St. 

John, 
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John, great mafler ; lord Ruflel, privy fcal ; the earl of 
Hertford, chamberlain ; vifeount Lifle, admiral ; Ton- 
ftal, bilhop of Durham ; Sir Anthony Brown, mailer of 
horfe ; Sir William Paset, fecretary of ilate. Sir Edward 
North, chancellor of the court of augmentations; Sir 
Edward Montague, chief juftice of the common pleas ; 
judge Bromley, Sir Anthony Denny, and Sir William 
Herbert, chief gentlemen of the privy chamber ; Sir Ed- 
ward Wotton, treafurer of Calais ; Dr. Wotton, dean of 
Canterbury. To thefe executors, with whom was en- 
trufted the whole regal authority, were appointed twelve 
couulcllors, who pofiefled no immediate power, and 
could only aSift with their advice, when any affair was 
laid before them. The council was compofed of the 
earls of Arundel and Eflex; Sir Thomas Cheyney, trea- 
furcr of the houfehold; Sir John Gage, comptroller ; Sir 
Anthony Wingfield, vice-chamberlain ; Sir William Pe- 
tre, fecretary of ftate; Sir Richard Rich, Sir John Balter, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Seymour, Sir Richard 
Southwcl, and Sir Edmund Pecitham *. The ufual ca- 
price of Henry appears fomewhat in this nomination ; 
while he appointed fcveral perfons of inferior ft.ation 
among his executors, and gave only the place of counfeU 
lor to a perfon of fuch high rank as the carl of Arundel, and 
to Sir Thomas Seymour, the king’s unde. 

, But the firff ad of the executors and counfellors was 
to depart from the deffination of the late king in a mate- 
rial article. No fooner were they met, than it was fug- 
geffed, that the government would lofe its dignity, for 
want of folne head, who might reprefent the royal ma- 
jeffy, who might receive addrefles from foreign amballa- 
dors, to whom difpatches from Englifh miniffers abroad 
might be carried, and whofe name might be employed in 
ail orders and proclamations : And as the king’s will 
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fumed to labour under a defefl in this particular, it was Chap. 
deemed neceflary to fupply it, by chufing a protedlor; . _ ‘ • 

who, though he thould poflefs all the exterior fymbols of > 547 . 
royal dignity, Ihould yet be bound, in every adl of power, 
to follow the opinion of the executors \ This propofal 
was very difagreeable to chancellor Wriothefely. That 
magiftrate, a man of an active fpirit and high ambition, 
found himfelf, by his oflSce, entitled to the firft rank in the 
regency after the primate; and as he knew that this 
prelate had no talent or inclination for ftate affairs, he 
hoped that the diredlion of public bufmefs would of 
courfe devolve in a great meafure upon himfelf. He op- 
pofed, therefore, the propofal of chufing a protector ; and 
reprefented that innovation as an infringement of the late 
king’s will, which, being corroborated by a£i of parlia- 
ment, ought in every thing to be a law to them, and 
could not be altered but by the fame authority which 
had effabliflied it. But he feems to have ffood alone in 
the oppofition. The executors and counfellors were 
moftly courtiers, who had been raifed by Henry’s favour, 
not men of high birth or great hereditary influence ; and 
as they had been fufficiently accuftomed tofubmiflion du- 
ring the reign of the late monarch, and had no pre- 
tenfions to govern the nation by their own authority, 
they acquiefeed the more willingly in a propofal which 
feemed calculated for preferving publip peace and tran- 
quillity. It being therefore agreed to pamp a protefior, Hcftforl 
^he choice fell of courfe on the carl of Hertford, who, a$ ?*••**"• 
he was the king’s maternal uncle, was (Ifongly interefted 
in his fafety ; and, poffeding no claims to inherit the 
crown, could never have any feparate intereft, which 
plight lead him to endanger Edward’s perfon or his au- 
thority '. The public was informed by proclamation of 
this change in the adminiftration ; and difpatches were • / 

^ Buroct^ yol. U. p, 5. • Hcplio, Hifl. Ref. Edw. VI. 
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*xxxtv**‘ foreign courts to give them intimation of it. 

, \ All thofc who were poiTefled of any office refigned their 

* 547 - former commilfions, and accepted new ones in the name” 
of the young king. The bifhops themfelves were con- 
Rrained to make a like fubmiffion. Care was taken to 
infert in their new commiffions, that they held their of- 
fices during pleafure '* : And it is there exprefsly affirmed, 
that all manner of authority and jurifdidlion, as well 
ecclefiaftical as civil, is originally derived from the 
crown '. 

The executors, in their next meafure, (bowed a more 
fubmiffive deference to Henry’s will ; becaufe many of 
them found their account in it. The late king had in- 
tended, before his death, to make a new creation of nobi- 
lity, in order to fupply the place of thofe peerages which 
had fallen by former attainders, or the failure of i/Tue ; 
and that he might enable the new peers to fupport their 
dignity, he had refolved, either to beftow eflates on them, 
or advance them to higher offices. He had even gone fo 
far as to inform them of this refolution ; and in his will, 
he charged his executors to make good all his promifes \ 
That they might afeertain his intentions in the moft au- 
thentic manner. Sir William Paget, Sir Anthony Den- 
ny, and Sir William Herbert, with whom Henry had al- 
ways converfed in a familiar manner, were called before 
the board of regency ; and having given evidence of what 
^ they knew concerning the king’s promifes, their tefti- 
mony was relied on, and the executors proceeded to the 
fulfilling of thefe engagements. Hertford was created 
17th Ftli. Somerfet, marfchal and lord treafurer ; Wrio- 

thefely, earl of Southampton j the earl of Efiex, mar- 
quefs of Northampton ; vifeount Lifle, earl of Warwicj 

aCoirer.ToI. ii. (I. »IS. Burnef, »oI. i!. p. 6. Strjrpt’s Mem. of Cranm. 
P* ’ 41 * ® Srrype'i Mem. of Craom. p. 141. 

^ F uller^ Hey)in» and Rymer. 
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Sir Thomas Seymour, lord Seymour of Sudley, and ad- 
miral ; Sir Richard Rich» Sir William Willoughby, Sir c— v—J 
Edward Sheffield, accepted the title of baron*. Several *5+7. 
to whom the fame dignity was offered, refufed it ; be- 
caufe the other part of the king’s promife, the beftowing 
of eftates on thefe jnew noblemen, was deferred till a 
more convenient opportunity. Some of them, however, 
as alfo Somerfet, the prote£lor, were, in the mean time, 
endowed with fpiritual preferments, deaneries and pre- 
bends. For, among many other invafions of ecclefiaflical 
privileges and property, this irregular pradlice, of be- 
ftowing fpiritual benefices on laymen, began now to 
prevail. 

The earl of Southampton had always been engaged in 
an oppofite party to Somerfet ; and it was not likely 
that fadlions, which had fecretly prevailed, even during 
the arbitrary reign of Henry, ftiould be fuppreiled in the 
weak adminiftration that ufually attends a minority. 

The former nobleman, that he might have the greater lei- 
fure for attending to public bufmefs, had, of himfelf and 
from his own authority, put the great feal in commiffion, 
and had empowered four lawyers, Southwel, Tregonel, 

Oliver, and Bellafis, to execute, in his abfence, the office 
of chancellor. This meafure feemed very exceptionable ; 
and the more fo, as, two of the commiffioners being ca- 
nonifts, the lawyers fufpedlcd that, by this nomination, 
the chancellor had intended to diferedit the common law. 
Complaints were made to the council ; who, influenced by 
the protector, gladly laid hold of the opportunity to 
deprefs Southampton. They confulted the judges with 
regard to fo unufual a cafe, and received for anfwer, that 
the commiffion was illegal, and that the chancellor, by 
his preemption in granting it, had juftly forfeited the 
•great feal, and was even liable to puniffiment. The 
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CHAP, council fummoned him to appear before them. He mairia 
^ *■ tained, that he held his office by the late king’s will^ 

1547, founded on an a<fl of parliament, and Could not lole it 
without a trial in parliament} that if the commiffion 
which he had granted were found illegal, it might be 
cancelled, and all the ill confequences of it be eailly reme- 
died } and that the depriving him of his office for an 
errot of this nature, was a precedent b^r which any other 
innovation might be authorized. But the council, not> 
withdanding thefe topics of defence, declared that he had 
forfeited the great feal ; that a fine fhould be impofed up- 
on him ; and that he fhould be confined to his own houfe 
during pleafure 

The removal of Southampton encreafed the proteflor’s 
authority, as well as tended to fupprefs fa£fion in the re., 
gency ; yet was not Somerfet contented with this advan« 
tage : His ambition carried him to feek flill farther acqui- 
fitions. On pretence, that the vote of the executors, 
choofing him prote£for, was not a fufficient foundation 
for his authority, he procured a patent from the young 
king, by which he entirely overturned the will of Harry 
IS Mueh. VIII. produced a total revolution in the government, and 
may feem even to have fubverted all the laws of the king.) 
dom. He named himfelf protedlor with full regal power, 
and appointed a council, confifling of all the former 
counfellors, and all the executors, except Southampton : 
He referved a power of naming any other counfellors at 
pleafure : And he was bound toconfult with fuch only as 
he thought proper. The proteflor and his council were 
likewife empowered to aft at diferetion, and to execute 
whatever they deemed for the public fervice, without 
. incurring any penalty or forfeiture frem any law, ftatute, 
proclamation, or ordinance whatfoever *. Even had 
this patent been more moderate in its conceilions, and had 

I Hollinglhed, p. 979. i Barntt, vol. ii. Reeordi, No. 6. 
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it been drawn by directions from the executors appointed 
by Henry, its legality might juftly be queltioned ; fince ^ 
it Teems eflential to a truft of this nature to be exer- >s+7- 

cifed by the perfons entrufted, and not to admit of a 
delegation to others ; But as the patent, by its very tenor, 
where the executors are not fo much as mentioned, 
appears to have been furreptitioufly obtained from a minor 
king, the protedtorlbip of Somcrfet was a plain ufurpa- 
tion, which it is impoffible by any arguments to juftify. 

The connivance, however, of -the executors, and their 
prefent acquiefcence in the new eftablifhment, made it be 
univerfsilly fubmittcd to ; and as the young king difco- 
Tered an extreme attachment to his uncle, who was alfo 
in the main a man of moderation and probity, no objec- 
tions were .made to his power and title. All men of 
fenfe, likewife, who faw the nation divided by the reli- 
gious zeal of the oppofite feils, deemed it the more ne- 
eeflary to entruft the government to one perfon, who 
might check the cxorbitancies of faCfion, and enfurc the 
public tranquillity. And though fome claufes of the pa- 
tent fcemed to imply a formal fubverfion of all limited 
government, fo little jealoufy was then ufually entertained 
on that head, that no exception was ever taken at bare 
claims or pretenllons of this nature, advanced by any 
perfon poflefled of fovereign power. The aClual exercife 
alone of arbitrary adminiflration, and that in many, and 
great, and flagrant, and unpopular inlfances, was able 
ibmetimes to give fome umbrage to the nation. 

ThB extenfive authority and imperious character of 
Henry, had retained thepartizans of both religions in fub- '■■on 
jeClion j but, upon his demife, the hopes of the proteftants, 
and the fears of the catholics, began to revive, and the 
zeal of thefe parties produced every where difputes and 
animofities, the ufual preludes to more fatal divifions. 

The protector had long been regarded as a fecret parti- 

zan 
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CHAP, xan of the reformers j and being now freed from reftraint, 

XXXIV. » o » 

^ _ ' ■ he fcruplcd not to difeover his intention of corie£ling all 

^ 7 - abufes in the ancient religion, and of adopting Hill mote 
of the protedant innovations. He took care that all per- 
fons, entruHed with the king’s education, fhould be at- 
tached to the fame principles; and as the young prince 
difeovered a zeal for every kind of literature, efpecially the 
theological, far beyond his tender years, all men forcfaw> 
in the courfe of his reign, the total abolition of the catholic 
faith in England ; and they early began to declare theni- 
fclves in favour of thofe tenets, which were likely to become 
in the end entirely prevalent. After Southampton’s fall, 
few members of the council feemed to retain any attach- 
ment to the Romllh communion ; and mod of the coun- 
feilors appeared even fanguine in forwarding the progrefs 
of the reformation. The riches, which moft of them had 
acquired from the fpoils of the clergy, induced them to 
widen the breach between England and Rome ; and by 
edablifhing a contrariety of fpeculative tenets, as well as 
of difeipline and worlliip, to render a coalition with the 
mother church altogether impradicable Their rapacity 
alfo, the chief lource of their reforming fpirit, was 
excited by the profped of pillaging the fecular, as they 
had already done the regular clergy ; and they knew that, 
while any fhare of the old principles remained, or any re- 
gard to the ecclefiaftics, they could never hope to fuccecd 
in that enterprize. 

The numerous and burthenfome fuperftitions, with 
which the Romilh church was loaded, had thrown many 
of the reformers, by the fpirit of oppofition, into an en- 
thufiailic drain of devotion ; and all rites, ceremonies, 
pomp, order, and exterior obfcrvances were zealoufly 
proferibed by them, as hindrances to their fpiritual con- 
templations, and obdrudions to their immediate converfe 

k Go»dwifl*t Asnals. Hevtio. 
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with heaven. Many circumftances concurred to inflame 
this daring fpirit ; the novelty itfelf of their dodfrines, , _ __ 

the triumph of making profelytes, the furious perfecu- 1547* 
tions to which they were expofed, their animofity againft 
the ancient tenets and pradtices, and the neceffity of pro- 
curing the concurrence of the laity, by depreffing the 
hierarchy, and by tendering to them the plunder of the 
ecclefiaflics. Wherever the reformation prevailed over the 
oppofltion of civil authority, this genius of religion ap- 
peared in its full extent, and was attended with confe- 
quences which, though lefs durable, were, for fome time, 
not lefs dangerous than thofe which were connedfed with 
the ancient fuperflition. But as the magiftrate took the 
lead in England, the tranfition was more gradual ; much 
of the ancient religion was ftill preferved ; and a reafon- 
able degtee of fubordination was retained in difeipline, 
as well as fome pomp, order, and ceremony in public 
worfhip. 

The proteddor, in his fchemes for advancing the re- 
formation, had always recourfe to the counfels of Cran- 
'mer, who, being a man of moderation and prudence, was 
averfe to all violent changes, and determined to bring 
over the people, by infenfible innovations, to that fvftem 
of dodfrine and difeipline which he deemed the moft pure 
and perfedl. He probably alfo forefaw that a fvftem, 
which carefully avoided the extremes of reformation, was 
likely to be moft lafting ; and that a devotion merely 
fpiritual was fitted only for the firft fervours of a new 
fedd, and upon the relaxation of thefe naturally gave 
place to the inroads of fuperflition. He feems, therefore, 
to have intended the eftablilhment of a hierarchy, which, 
being fuited to a great and fettled government, might 
ftand as a perpetual barrier againft Rome, and might re- 
tain the reverence of the people, even after their enthu- 
liaftic zeal was diminilhed, or entirely evaporated. 

VoL. IV. y ‘ Thi 
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The pcrfon who oppofcd, with greateft authority, 
any farther advances towards reformation, was Gardiner, 
birnop of Winchefter j who, though he had not obtained 
a place in the council of regency, on account of late dif- 
gufts which he had given to Henry, was entitled, by his 
age, experience, and capacity, to the higheft truft and 
confidence of his party. This prelate ftill continued to 
magnify the great wifdom and learning of the late king, 
which, indeed, were generally and fincerely revered by 
the nation ; and he infifted on the prudence of perfever- 
ing, at ieaft till the young king’s majority, in the eccle- 
fiaftical model eftabliflied by that great monarch. He 
defended the ufe of images, which were now openly at- 
tacked by the proteftants ; and he reprefented them as 
ferviceable in maintaining a fenfe of religion among the 
illiterate multitude'. He even deigned to write ati apo- 
logy for holy water, which bilhop Ridley had decried in 
a fermon ; and he maintained, that, by the power of the 
Almighty, it might be rendered an inftrument of doing 
good ; as much as the fhadow of St. Peter, the hem of 
Chrift’s garment, or the fpittle and clay laid upon the 
eyes of the blind Above all, he infifted that the 
laws ought to be obferved, that the conftitution ought to 
be preferved inviolate, and that it was dangerous to fol- 
low the will of the fovereign, in oppofition to an ad of 
parliament “. 

But though there remained at that time in England 
an idea of Jaws and a conftitution, fufficient at Ieaft to 
furnifli a topic of argument to fuch as were difeontented 
with any immediate exercife of authority, this plea could 
fcarcely, in the prefent cafe, be maintained with any 
plaufibility by Gardiner. An adt of parliament had 
invefted the crown with a legillative power ; and royal 

' For, vol. ii. p. 711. m ibid. p. 
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{proclamations, even during a minority, were armed with 

the force of laws. The protector, finding himfelf fup- , ^ 

ported by this ftatute, was determined to employ his au- is+ 7 - 
tliority in favour of the reformers ; and having fufpended, 
during the interval, the jurifdiclion of the biOiops, he 
appointed a general vifitation to be made in all the dio- 
cefes of England". The vifitors confifted of a mixture 
of clergy and laity, and had fix circuits alfigned them. 

The chief purport of their inftruclions was, befides cor- 
reding immoralities and irregularities in the clergy, to 
abolifh the ancient fuperftitions, and to bring the dif- 
cipline and worfhip foinewhat nearer the pradice of the 
reformed churches. The moderation of Somerfet and 
Cranmer is apparent in the condud of this delicate affair. 

The vifitors were enjoined to retain, for the prefent, all 
images which had not been abufed to idolatry ; and to 
inilrud the people not to defpife fuch ceremonies as were 
not yet abrogated, but only to beware of fome particular 
luperllitions, fuch as the fprinkling of their beds with 
holy water, and the ringing of bells, or ufing of confe- 
crated candles, in order to drive away the devil f. 

But nothing required more the correding hand of au- 
thority than the abufe of preaching, which was now 
generally employed, throughout England, in defending 
the ancient pradices and fuperftitions. The court of 
augmentation, in order to cafe the exchequer of the an- 
nuities paid to monies, had commonly placed them in the 
vacant churches ; and thefe men were led by intereft, as 
well as by inclination, to fupport thofe principles which 
had been invented for the profit of the clergy. Orders 
therefore were given to reftrain the topics of their fer- 
^ons ; Twelve homilies were publiflied, which they were 
enjoined to read to the people ; And all of them were pro- 
hibited, without exprefs permiiTion, from preaching any 

^ Mem. Cr^nm. p. i^6| 147, P 0 urnet, vcl. 1 % p. 2^. 
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CHAP, where but in their parifli churches. The purpofe of this 

XXXIV. * ^ ^ 

, injun^lion was to throw a reftraint on the catholic di- 

• 547* vines; while the proteflant, by the grant of particular 
licences, fhould be allowed unbounded liberty. 

Bonn'ER made fome oppofitioii to thefe meafures ; but 
foon after retraced and acquiefeed. Gardiner was more 
high-fpirited and more fteady. He reprefented the peril 
of perpetual innovations, and the nccelfity of adhering to 
fome fyftem. “ ’Tis a dangerous thing,” faid he, “ to 
“ ufe too much freedom in refcarches of this kind. If 
“ you cut the old canal, the water is apt to run farther 
“ than you have a mind to. If you indulge the humour 
“ of novelty, you cannot put a (fop to people’s demands, 
“ nor govern their indiferetions at pleafure. For my 
“ part,” faid he, on another occafion, “ my foie con- 
“ cern is to manage the third and laft a£f of my life with 
“ decency, and to make a handfome exit o(F the ftage. 
“ Provided this point is fecured, I am not folicitous about 
“ the reft. I am already by nature condemned to death : 
No man can give me a pardon from this fentence; nor 
“ fo much as procure me a reprieve. To fpeak my mind, 
“ and to aft as my confcience direfts, are two branches 
I “ of liberty which I can never part with. Sincerity in 
“ fpeech, and integrity in aftion, are entertaining qua- 
“ litics : They will ftick by a man when every thing 
“ elfe takes its leave ; and I muft not refign them upon 
any confideration. The beft on it is, if 1 do not 
“ throw them away myfelf, no man can force them from 
“ me : But if I give them up, then am I ruined by my- 
” felf, and deferve to lofe all my preferments 4.” This 
oppofition of Gardiner drew on him the indignation of 
the council ; and he was fent to the Fleet, where he wa» 
ufed with fome feverity. 

S Colli.r, vol ii. p , 28 , <x MS. Col. C.C. Cantab. BiWiotbec. Bri- 
tannicti article Garoinse* 
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One of the chief obje£lions, urged by Gardiner chap. 
againft the new homilies, was, that they defined, with 
the moft metaphyfical precifion, the do£lrines of grace, 1547. 
and of juftification by faith ; points, he thought, which 
it was fuperfluous for any man to know exafliy, and 
which certainly much exceeded the comprehenfion of the 
vulgar. A famous martyrologift calls Gardiner, on ac- 
count of this opinion, “ An infenfible afs, and one that 
“ had no feeling of God’s fpirit in the matter of juftifica- 
“ tion'.” The meaneft proteftant imagined, at that time, 
that he had a full comprehenfion of all thofe myfterious 
do<Srines ; and he heartily defpifed the moft learned and 
knowing perfon of the ancient religion, who acknow- 
ledged his ignorance with regard to them. It is indeed 
certain, that the reformers were very fortunate in their 
dotftrine of juftification, and might venture to foretel its 
fuccefs, in oppofition to all the ceremonies, (hows, and 
fuperftitions of popery. By exalting Chrift and his fuf- 
ferings, and renouncing all claim to independent merit in 
ourfelves, it was calculated to become popular, and co- 
incided with thofe principles of panegyric and of felf- 
abafement which generally have place in religion. 

Tokstal, bifliopof Durham, having, as well as Gar- 
diner, made fome oppofition to the new regulations, was 
difmiffed the council j but no farther feverity was, for 
the prefent, exercifed againft him. He was a man of 
great moderation, and of the moft unexceptionable cha- 
rader in the kingdom. 

The fame religious zeal which engaged Somerfet to Foreign 
promote the reformation at home, led him to carry his 
attention to foreign countries ; where the interefts of the 
^ proteftants were now expofed to the moft imminent dan- 
ger. The Roman pontiff, with much reluctance, and 
after long delays, had at laft fummoned a general coun- 

r Fot, vo). li. 
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^xxx^iv** aflembled at Trent, and was employed, 

I * ■ both in correcling the abiifcs of the church, and in afeer- 

154;. taining her dofirincs. The emperor, who defired to re- 
prefs the power of the court of Rome, as well as gain 
over the proteftants, promoted the former objefl of the 
council ; the pope, who found his own greatnefs fo deeply 
interefted, defired rather to employ them in the latter. 
He gave inftruiflions to his legates, who prefided in the 
council, to protraifl the debates, and to engage the theo- 
logians in argument, and altercation, and difpute con- 
cerning the nice points of faith cantsafled before them: 
A policy fo eafy to be executed, that the legates foon 
found it rather neceffary to interpofe, in order to appeafe 
the animofity of the divines, and bring them at laft to 
fome dccifion*. The more difficult talk for the legates 
was to moderate or divert the zeal of the council for re- 
formation, and to reprefs the ambition of the prelates, 
who defired to exalt the cpifcopal authority on the ruins 
of the fovereign pontiff. Finding this humour become 
prevalent, the legates, on pretence, that the plague had 
broken out at Trent, transferred of a fudden the council 
to Bologna, where, they hoped, it would be more under 
, the direction of his holinefs. 

The emperor, no lefs than the pope, had learned to 
rnalce religion fubfervient to his ambition and policy. He 
was rcfolvcd to employ the imputation of herefy as a pre- 
tence for fubduing the proteftant princes, and oppreffing 
the liberties of Germany; but found it neceffary to cover 
his intentions under deep artifice, and to prevent the 
combination of his adverfaries. He feparated the pala- 
tine and the eleftor of Brandenburgh from the proteftant 
confederacy: He took arms againft the eledior of Saxony, 
and the landgrave of Heffe ; By the fortune of war, he 
made the former prifoner : He employed treachery and 
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prevarication againft the latter, and detained him captive, chap. 
by breaking a fafe-condud which he had granted him. ■ 

He feemed to have reached the fummit of his ambition ; >547* 

and the German princes, who were aftoniihcd with hk 
fuccefs, were farther difcouraged by the intelligence 
which they had received of the death, firft of Henry 
VII I. then of P'rancis I. their ufual refources in every 
calamity 

Henry II. who fucceeded to the crown of P'rance, 
was a prince of vigour and abilities ; but lefs hafty in 
his refolution than P'rancis, and lefs enflamed with ri* 
valfhip and animofity againft the emperor Charles. 

Though he fent ambafladors to the princes of the Smal- 
caldic League, and promifed them protection, he was 
ujiwilling, in the commencement of his reign, to hurry 
into a war with fo great a power as that of the emperor; 
and he thought that the alliance of thofe princes was a 
fure refource, which he could at any time lay hold of “. 

He was much governed by the duke of Guife and the 
cardinal of Lorraine ; and he hearkened to their counfel, 
in chufing rather to give immediate affiftance to Scotland, 
his ancient ally, which, even before the death of Henry 
VIII. had loudly claimed the protedUon of the French 
monarchy. 

The hatred between the two faiftions, the partizans Progrtft of 
of the ancient and thofe of the new religion, became 

• a • anon in 

every day more violent in Scotland; and the refolution ScoiUnd. 
which the cardinal primate had taken, to employ the 
moft rigorous puniihments againft the reformers, brought 
matters to a quick decifion. There was one Wifhart, a 
gentleman by birth, who employed himfelf with great 
zeal in preaching againft the ancient fupcrftitions, and 
began to give alarm to the clergy, who were juftly terrified 
with the danger of fome fatal revolution in leligion. This 

t Sleidan. Pere DinicU 
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*xxx^v**" celebrated for the purity of his morals, and for 

. - - f his extenfive learning : But thefe praifes cannot be much 
1547- depended on ; becaufe we know that, among the re- 
formers, feverity of manners fupplied the place of many 
viitues; and the age was in general fo ignorant, that 
mod of the priefts in Scotland imagined the New Tefta- 
ment to be a compofition of Luther’s, and aflerted that 
the Old alone was the word of God". But however 
the cafe may have flood with regard to thofe edimable 
qualities aferibed to Wifhart, he was drongly poflefled 
with tlic defire of innovation } and he enjoyed thofe ta- 
, lents which qualified him for becoming a popular 
preacher, and for feizing the attention and affedlions of 
the multitude. The magiftrates of Dundee, where he 
exercifed his mifHon, were alarmed with his progrefs ; 
and being unable or unwilling to treat him with rigour, 
they contented themfelves with denying him the liberty 
of preaching, and with difmiffing him the bounds of 
their jurifdiiftion. Wifhart, moved with indignation, 
that they had dared to rejeiR him, together with the 
word of God, menaced them, in imitation of the ancient 
prophets, with fome imminent calamity ; and he with- 
drew to the weft country, where he daily encreafed the 
number of his profelytes. Meanwhile, a plague broke out 
in Dundee ; and all men exclaimed, that the town had 
drawn down the vengeance of Heaven by banifhing the 
pious preacher, and that the peftilence would never ceafe, 
till they had made him atonement for their offence againft 
him. No fooner did Wifhart hear of this change in 
their difpofition, than he returned to them, and made 
them a new tender of his dodfrinc : But left he fliould 
fpread the contagion by bringing multitudes together, 
he erected his pulpit on the top of a gate ; The infeifted 
ftuod within ; the others without. And the preacher 
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failed not, in fuch a fituation, to take advantage of the C H a p 

® xxxiv • 

immediate terrors of the people, and to enforce his evan* ^ ‘f 
gelical miflion 1347. 

The aiHduity and fuccefs of Wifhart became an ob- 
je <2 of attention to cardinal Beaton ; and he refolved, by 
the puniibment of fo celebrated a preacher, to ftrike a 
terror into all other innovators. He engaged the earl 
of Bothwel to arreft him, and to deliver him into his 
hands, contrary to a promife given by Bothwel to that 
unhappy man : And being poflelTed of his prey, he con- 
ducted him to St, Andrew’s, where, after a trial, he con- 
demned him to the flames for herefy. Arran, the go- 
vernor, was irrefolute in his temper ; and the cardinal, 
though he had gained him over to his party, found that 
he would not concur in the condemnation and execution 
of Wifhart. He determined, therefore, without the aflift- 
ance of the fecular arm, to bring that heretic to punifh- 
ment; and he himfelf beheld from his window the dif- 
mal fpeClacle. Wifhart fufFered with the ufual patience; 
but could not forbear remarking the triumph of his in- 
fulting enemy. He foretold, that, in a few days, he 
(bould, in the very fame place, lie as low, as now he 
was exalted aloft, in oppofition to true piety and re- 
ligion y. 

This prophecy was probably the immediate caufe of Affaflina- 
the event which it foretold. The difciples of this mar- dinai Bta- 
tyr, enraged at the cruel execution, formed a confpiracy 
againfl the cardinal ; and having afTociated to them Nor- 
man Lefly, who was difgufled on account of fome pri- 
vate quarrel,* they conduced their enterprize with great 
fecrecy and fuccefs. Early in the morning they entered 
the cardinal’s palace, which he had ftrongly fortified; 
and, though they were not above fixteen perfons, they 

X Knox's Hifta of Refa p# 44< Spdtfwood* Y Spotfwood, Bu- 

chanan. 
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^xxx'iv'*' ^ tradefmcn and fifty fervants, whom 

■ — . — ^ they feized feparately, before any fufpicion arofe of their 
>S 47 - intentions; and having fhut the gates, they proceeded 
very deliberately to execute their purpofe on the cardinal. 
That prelate had been alarmed with the noife which he 
heard in the caftle ; and had barricadoed the door of his 
chamber : But finding that they had brought fire in or- 
der to force their way, and having obtained, as is be- 
lieved, a promife of life, he opened the door ; and re- 
minding them that he was a prieft, he conjured them to 
fpare him. Two of the adalfins rufhed upon him with 
drawn fwords ; but a third, James Melvil, more calm 
and more confiderate in villany, flopped their career, and 
bade them refiedl that this facrifice was the work and 
judgment of God, and ought to be executed with be- 
coming deliberation and gravity. Then turning the 
point of bis fword towards Beaton, he called to him, 
“ Repent thee, thou wicked cardinal, of all thy fins 
“ and iniquities, efpecially of the murder of Wifliart, 
“ that inflrument of God for the converfion of thefe 
“ lands : It is his death which now cries vengeance 
“ upon thee ; VVe are fent by God to inflidl the de- 
“ ferved puniihment. For here, before the Almighty, 
“ I protefl, that it is neither hatred of thy perfon, nor 
love of thy riches, nor fear of thy power, which 
“ moves me to feek thy death : But only becaufe thou 
“ hafl been, and flill remainefl, an obftinate enemy to 
“ Chrifl Jefus, and his holy gofpel.” Having fpoken 
thefe words, without giving Beaton time to finifli that 
repentance to which he exhorted him, he thruft him 
through the body ; and the cardinal fell dead at his 
feet*. This murder was executed on the 28th of May 

1546. 

• The famous Scotch refoimer, John Knox, calls James McNi), p. 65, 
a nun maft gentle and moft mode(l. It is very horrid, but at the fame time 
fomewbat amuGng, to conGder the joj and alacritj and pUafore, which that 
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^546. The afTaflins, being reinforced by their friends, 
to the number of a hundred and forty pcrfons, prepared 
themfelves for the defence of the cafUe, and fent a mef- > 547 * 
fenger to London, craving affiftance from Henry. That 
prince, though Scotland was comprehended in his peace 
with France, would not forego the opportunity of dif- 
turbing the government of a rival-kingdom ; and he pro- 
mifed to take them under his protedlion. 

It was the peculiar misfortune of Scotland, that five 
fhort reigns had been fucceffively followed by as many 
long minorities ; and the execution of juftice, which the 
prince was beginning to introduce, had been continually 
interrupted by the cabals, fadtions, and animofities of 
the great. But befides thefe inveterate and ancient evils, 
a new fource of diforder had arifen, the difputes and 
contentions of theology, which were fufficlent to difturb 
the moft fettled government ; and the death of the cardi- 
nal, who was poll'efled of abilities and vigour, feemed 
much to weaken the hands of the adminiftration. But 
the queen-dowager was a woman of uncommon talents 
and virtue; and fhe did as much to fupport the govern- 
ment, and fupply the weaknefs of Arran, the governor, 
as could be expedted in her fituation. 

The protedfor of England, as toon as the ftate cnninftof 
was brought to fome compofure, made preparations for 
war with Scotland ; and he was determined to exe- 
cute, if poffible, that projedf, of uniting the two king- 
doms by marriage, on which the late king had been lb 
intent, and which he had recommended with his dying 
breath to his executors. He levied an army of 1 8,000 



hi^^onan difeevers in bis narrative of this a(r<ninatton : And it is remrrkable 
that in the firfl eiition of his wo*k, thcf« words were printed on the margin 
ot the Tie t'afJ and H^ords of Jamtt Mclvtl But the following 

edi'crs retrenched them. Knox himfelf had no hand in t> e murder nt\Bea* 
loti j but he afterwards joined the airsninSi and alfifled them in bo'diog out 
Che caAle. See Keith's HiA. of the Ref. of Scotland, p. 43. 
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CHAP, men, and equipped a fleet of fixty fail, one half of which 
■ . ^gre (hips of war, the other laden with provifions an 4 

1547. ammunition, He gave the command of the fleet to lord 
Clinton : He himfelf marched at the head of the army, 
attended by the earl of Warwic. Thefe hoflile meafures 
were covered with a pretence of revenging fome depreda- 
tions committed by the borderers; but befides, that 
Somerfet revived the ancient claim of the fuperiority 
of the Englifli crown over that of Scotland, he refu&d 
to enter into negociation on any other condition than the 
marriage of the young queen with Edward. 

The protector, before he opened the campaign, pub- 
lifhed a manifcfto, in which he enforced all the argu- 
ments for that meafure. He faid, that nature feemed ori-« 
ginally to have intended this ifland for one empire ; and 
having cut it off from all communication with foreign 
Rates, and guarded it by the ocean, fhe had pointed out 
to the inhabitants the road to happinefs and to fecurity : 
That the education and cuftoms of the people concurred 
with nature; and, by giving them the fame language, 
and laws, and manners, had invited them to a thorough 
union and coalition : That fortune had at laft removed 
all obllacles, and had prepared an expedient, by which 
thev might become one people, without leaving any place 
for that jealoufy, either of honour or of intereft, to which 
rival nations are naturally expofed : That the crown of 
Scotland had devolved on a female ; that of England on 
a male ; and happily the two fovereigns, as of a rank, 
were alfo of an age, the mort fuitable to each other : 
That the hoftile difpofitions, which prevailed between 
the nations, and which arofe from part injuries, would 
foon be extinguifhed, after a long and fecure peace had 
ert-ablirtied confidence between them : That the memory 
of former miferies, which at prefent inflamed their mu- 
tual animofity, would then ferve only to make them 
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cherifli, with more pafllon, a ftate of happinefs and Iran- chap. 
quillity fo long unknown to their anceftors ; That when 
hoftilities had ceafcd between the kingdoms, the Scottilh i5«* 
nobility, who were at prefent obliged to remain perpe- 
tually in a warlike pofture, would learn to cultivate the 
arts of peace, and would foften their minds to a love of 
domelfic order and obedience : That as this iltuation was 
defirable to both kingdoms, fo particularly to Scotland, 
which had been expofed to the greateft miferies from in- 
teftine and foreign wars, and faw herfelf every moment 
in danger of lofing her independency, by the efforts of 
a richer and more powerful people : That though Eng- 
land had claims of fuperiority, fhe was willing to refign 
every pretenfion for the fake of future peace, and defired 
an union, which would be the more fecure, as it would 
be concluded on terms entirely equal : And that, befides 
all thefe motives, pofitive engagements had been taken 
for completing this alliance ; and the honour and good 
faith of the nation were pledged to fulfil what her intereft 
and fafety fo loudly demanded 

Somerset foon perceived that thefe remonftrances 
would have no influence ; and that the queen dowager’s 
attachment to France and to the catholic religion would 
Knder ineffeiSlual all negociations for the intended mar- 
riage. He found himfelf, therefore, obliged to try the 
force of arms, and to conftrain the Scots by neceflity to 
fubmit to a meafure, for which they feemed to have en- 
tertained the moft incurable a’verfion. He pafled the id Sept, 
borders at Berwic, and advanced towards Edinburgh, 
without meeting any refiflance for fome days, except from 
fome fmall caftles, which he obliged to furrender at 
difcretion. The protector intended to have punifhed the 
governor and garrifon of one of thefe cattles for their 
temerity in refilling fuch unequal force : But they eluded 

• Sir John Hiywood in Kcojiet, p, ijg. Hejrlin, p. 4:. 
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c n A H. i)‘,s anger by al^cing only a few hours’ refpite, till they 
fliould prepare thcmfeU'cs for death ; after which they 
»547‘ found his ears more open to their applications for 
mercy-. 

The governor of Scotland had fummoned together the 
whole force of the kingdom ; and his army, double in 
number to that of the Englilh, had taken port on advan- 
tageous ground, guarded by the banks of the Efke, about 
four miles from Edinburgh. The Englifh came within 
fight of them at Fafide ; and after a fkirmifli between the 
hoifc, where the Scots were worfted, and lord Hume 
dangeroufly wounded, Somerfet prepared himfelf for a 
more decifive adtion. But having taken a view of the 
Scottifh camp with the earl of Warwic, he found it diffi- 
cult to make an attempt upon it with any probability of 
fuccefs. He wrote, therefore, another letter to Arran ; 
and ofl'ered to evacuate the kingdom, as well as to repair 
all the damages which he had committed, provided the 
Scots would Ifipulate not to contraift the queen to any 
foreign prince, but to detain her at home, till fhe reached 
the age of chufing a hufband for herfclf. So moderate a 
demand was rcjedled by the Scots merely on account of its 
moderation ; and it made them imagine that the protec- 
tor muft cither be reduced to great diftrefs, or be influenced 
by fear, that he was now contented to abate fo much of 
his former prctcnfions. Inflamed alfo by their priefts, 
who had come to the camp in great numbers, they be- 
lieved, that the Englilh were detellable heretics, abhorred 
of God, and expofed to divine vengeance; and that no 
fuccefs could ever crown their arms. They were con- 
firmed in this fond conceit, when they faw the protedfor 
change his ground, and move towards the fea ; nor did 
they any longer doubt, that he intended to embark his 
army, and make his cfcape on board the Ihips, which at 
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tliat very ticne moved into the bay, opjftfite to him 
Determined therefore to cut off his retreat, they quitted 'f 

their camp; and pafling the river Elke, advanced into the ^547. 
plain. They were divided into three bodies : Angus io;h Seft, 
commanded the vanguard ; Arran the main body; Hunt- 
ley the rear : Their cavalry confifted only of light horfe, 
which were placed on their left flank, ftrengthened by 
fome Irifti archers, whom Argyle had brought over for 
this fcrvice. 

Somerset was much pleafed when he faw this move- 
ment of theScottifh army; and as tlieEnglilh had ufually 
been fuperior in pitched battles, he conceived great hopes 
of fuccefs. He ranged his van on the left, fartheft from 
the fca ; and ordered them to remain on the high grounds 
on which he placed them, till the enemy fliould ap- 
proach : He placed his main battle and his rear towards Thcbmie 
the right; and beyond the van he ported lord Grey at the 
head of the men at arms, and ordered him to take the 
Scottifh van in flank, but not till they Ihould be engaged 
in clofe fight with the van of the Englifli. 

W HiEE the Scots were advancing on the plain, they 
were galled with the artillery from the Englifli fhips : 

The eldcft fon of lord Graham was killed : The Irifh 
archers were thrown into diforder; and even the other 
troops began to flagger: When lord Grey, perceiving 
their fituation, negleiled his orders, left his ground, and, 
at the head of his heavy-armed horfe, made an attack on 
the Scottifh infantry, in hopes of gaining all the honour 
of the victory. On advancing, he found a Hough and 
ditch in his way; and behind were ranged the enemy 
armed with fpears, and the field, on which they flood, 
was fallow ground, broken with ridges, which lay acrofs 
. their front, and difordcred the movements of the Eng- 
lifh cavalry. Fiom all thefe accidents, the fhock of 

^ HolHngiliedi 
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CHAP, this body of horfe was feeble and irregular; and as they 
^ \ were received on the points of the Scottilh fpears, which 

>547* were longer than the lances of the Englilh horfemen, they 
were in a moment pierced, overthrown, and difcomfited. 
Grey himfelf was dangeroufly wounded : Lord Edward 
Seymour, fon of the proteSor, had his horfe killed under 
him: The ftandard was near being taken : And had the 
Scots poflefled any good body of cavalry, who could have 
purfued the advantage, the whole Englilh army had been 
expofed to great danger 

The protedlor, mean-while, affifted by Sir Ralph Satf- 
ler and Sir Ralph Vane, employed himfelf with diligence 
and fuccefs, in rallying the cavalry. Warwic fliowed 
great prefence of mind in maintaining the ranks of the 
foot, on which the horfe had recoiled : He made Sir 
Peter Meutas advance, captain of the foot harquebufiers, 
and Sir Peter Gamboa, captain of fome Italian and Spa- 
nilh harquebufiers on horfeback ; and ordered them to 
ply the Scottilh infantry with their Ihot. They marched 
to the flough, and difeharged their pieces full in the face 
of the enemy : The Ihips galled them from the flank ; 
The artillery, planted on a height, infefted them from 
the front: The Englilh archers poured in a Ihowerof ar- 
rows upon them; And the vanguard, defeending from the 
hill, advanced leifurely, and in good order, towards them. 
Difmaycd with all thefe circumftanccs, the Scottifli van 
began to retreat : The retreat foon changed into a flight, 
which was begun by the Irilh archers. The panic of 
the van communicated itfelf to the main body, and palT- 
ing thence to the rear, rendered the whole field a feene 
of confufion, terror, flight, and conflernation. The 
Englilh army perceived from the heights the condition of 
the Scots, and began the purfuit with loud Ihouts and ac- 
clamations, which added frill more to the difmay of the 

* Patten. Hollingthcd, p. 986. 
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Yanquiflied. The horfe in particular, eager to revenge 
the affront, which they had received in the beginning of 
the day, did the moft bloody execution on the flying 
enemy; and from the field of battle to Edinburgh, for the 
fpace of five miles, the whole ground was ftrowed with 
dead bodies. The priefls above all, and the monks, re- 
ceived no quarter ; and the Englifh made fport of flaugh- 
tering mert, who, from their extreme zeal and animofity^ 
had engaged in an ehterprife fo ill befitting their profef- 
fion. Few vidlories have been more decifive, or gained 
with fmaller lofs to the conquerors. There fell not two 
hundred of the Englifh; and, according to the moft mo- 
derate computation, there perifhed above ten thoufand of 
the Scots. About fifteen hundred were taken prifoners. 
This adlion was called the battle of Pinkey, from a no- 
bleman’s feat of that name in the neighbourhood. 

The queen-dowager and Arran fled to Stirling, and 
were fcarcely able to colleiS fuch a body of forces as could 
check the incurfions of fmall parties of the Englifh. 
About the fame time, the earl of Lenox and lord Whar- 
ton entered the Weft Marches, at the head of five thou- 
fand men, and, after taking and plundering Annan,' they 
fpread devaftation over all the neighbouring counties L 
Had Somerfet profecuted his advantages, he might have 
impofed what terms he pleafcd on the Scottifh nation : 
But he was impatient to return to England, where, be 
heard, fome counfellors, and even his own brother, the 
admiral, were carrying on cabals againft his authority. 
Having taken the caftles of Hume, Dunglafs, Eymouth, 
Faftcaftle, Roxborough, and fome other fmall places; 
and having received the fubmiflion of fome counties on 
the borders, he retired from Scotland. The fleet, befides 
deftroying all the fhipping along the coaft, took Broughty 
in the F rith of Tay ; and having fortified it, they there left 

f HolUnfflieil, p. 991, 
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a garrifon. Arran defired leave to fend commiffioners 
in order to treat of a peace ; and Somerfet, having ap- 
pointed Berwic for the place of conference, left Warwic 
with full powers to negociate : But no commiinoners 
from Scotland ever appeared. The overture of the Scots 
was an artifice, to gain time, till fuccours fhould arrive 
from France. 

The proteiSlor, on his arrival in England, fummoned 
a parliament : And being fomewhat elated with his fuc- 
ccfs ag-rinft the Scots, he procured from his nephew a 
patent, appointing him to fit on the throne, upon a fiool 
or bench at the right hand of the king, and to enjoy the 
fame honours and privileges that had ufually been pof- 
ftflird by any prince of the blood, or uncle of the kings 
of England. In this patent, the king employed his dif- 
penfing power, by fetting afidc the llatute of precedency, 
ena.Sied during the former reign But if Somerfet gave 
offence by affuming too much ftate, he deferves great 
praife on account of the laws pafled this feffion, by which 
the rigour of former flatutes was much mitigated, and 
feme fecurity given to the freedom of the conflitutiorr. 
All laws were repealed, which extended the crime of 
treafon beyond the fiatute of the twenty-fifth of Edward 
III. ^ ; all laws enabled during the late reign, extending 
the crime of felony ; all the former laws againfi Lollardy 
or herefy, together with the fiatute of the fix articles. 
None were to be accufed for words, but within a month 
after they were fpoken. By thefe repeals feveral of the 
tnofi rigorous laws, that ever had pafi'ed in England, 
were annulled ^ and fome dawn, both of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, began to appear to the people. Herefy, 
however, was fiill a capital crime by the common law, 
and was fubjefled to the penalty of burning. Only, 
there remained no precife fiandard, by which that crime 
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could be defined or determined : A circumllance, which 

might either be advantageous or hurtful to public fe- , - 'f 1 

curity, according to the difpofition of the judges. >S47- 

A REPEAL alfo pafled of that law, the deftruiSlion of 
all laws, by which the king’s proclamation was made of 
equal force with a ftatute*. That other law likewife 
was mitigated, by which the king was empowered to 
annul every fiatute pafled before the four and twentieth 
year of his age : He could prevent their future execution ; 
but could not recal any paft cffedts which had enfued 
from them ‘ 

It was alfo enafled, that all who denied the king’s 
fupremacy, or aflerted the pope’s, fliould, for the firft 
offence, forfeit their goods and chattels, and fuffer im- 
prifonment during pleafure; for the fecond offence, 
fhould incur the penalty of a pramunire-, and for the 
third, be attainted of treafon. But if any, after the 
firft of March enfuing, endeavoured, by writing, print- 
ing, or any overt aft or deed, to deprive the king of his 
eftate or titles, particularly of his fupremacy, or to con- 
fer them on any other, he was to be adjudged guilty of 
treafon. If any of the heirs of the crown fliould ufuip 
upon another, or endeavour to break the order of fuccef- 
fion, it was declared treafon in them, their aiders and 
abettors. Thefe were the moft Oonfiderable afts palle4 
during this feffion. The members in general difeovered 
a very palEve difpofition with regard to religion ; Some 
few appeared zealous for the reformatitm : Others fe- 
cretly harboured a ftrong propenfity to the catholic faith : 

But the greater part appeared willing to take any impref- 
fion, which they fliould receive from intereft, authority, 
or the reigning fafliion *. • 

The convocation met at the fame time with the par- 
liament ; and as it was found, that their debates were at 

» I Edw. VI. e. *. k IMd. » p. 4*< 
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CHAP, firft cramped by the rijrorous ftatute of the fix articles, 

■ i 1 the king granted them a difpenfation from that law, 

>S47' before it was repealed by parliament The lower houfe 
of convocation applied to have liberty of fitting with the 
commons in parliament ; or if this privilege were refufed 
them, which they claimed as their ancient right, they 
defired that no law, regarding religion, might pafs in 
parliament without their confent and approbation. But 
the principles which now prevailed, were more favour- 
able to the civil than to the ecclefiafiical power ; and this 
demand of the convocation was rejedled. 

’54’- The protcdlor had an'ented to the repeal of that law, 
which gave to the king’s proclamations the authority of 
ft.itutes ; but he did not intend to renounce that arbitrary 
ordiferetionary cxercife of power, in ifluing proclamations, 
which had ever been aflumed by the crown, and which it 
is difficult to dilfinguifli exadlly from a full legiflative 
Fjnhfrp.o- power. He even continued to exert this authority in fome 
«fotm»iiun. particulars, which were then regarded as the moft moment- 
ous. Orders were ilTued by council, that candles fhould 
no longer be carried about on Candlemas-day, alhes on 
Afli-wednefday, palms on Palin-funday ", Thcfe were 
ancient religious practices, now termed fuperfiitions ; 
though it is fortunate for mankind, when fuperfiition hap- 
pens to take a diie£tion fo innocent and inoiFenfive. The 
fevere difpofition, which naturally attends all reformers, 
prompted likcwife the council to abolifli fome gay and 
fhowy ceremonies which belonged to the ancient religion 
, An order was alfo iffued by council for the removal of 
all images from the churches : An innovation which was 
much defired by the reformers, and which alone, with 
regard to the populace, amounted almofi to a total change 

■ Antiq. Hritan. p. 359. • Bumet| vftl. ii. p, ^9, Collier, 
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«f the eftabliflicd religion p. An attempt had been made 
to feparate the ufe of images from their abufe, the rcve- ■ i 

rence from the worfhip of them ; but the execution of this *54®* 
defign was found, upon trial, very difficult, if not wholly 
impradlicable. 

As private mafles were aboliflicd by law, it became nc- 
ceflary to compofe a new communion-fervice ; and the 
council went fo far, in the preface which they prefixed to 
this work, as to leave the pradfice of auricular confeffion 
wholly indifferent This was a prelude to the entire ^ 

abolition of that invention, one of the moll powerful 
engines that ever was contrived for degrading the laity, 
and giving their fpiritual guides an entire afcendant over 
lliem. And it may juftly be faid, that, though the 
prieft’s abfolution, which attends confeffion, ferves fome- 
what to eafe weak minds from the immediate agonies of 
fuperffitious terror, it operates only by enforcing fuper- 
ffition itfelf, and thereby preparing the mind for a more 
violent relapfe into the fame dilbrders. 

The people were at that time extremely diftradled by 
the oppofite opinions of their preachers ; and as they were 
totally unable to judge of the reafons advanced on either 
fide, and naturally regarded every thing which they heard 
at church as of equal authority, a great confufion at d 
fludfuation refulted from this uncertainty. The council 
had firft endeavoured to remedy the inconvenience, fy 
laying fome rellraints on preaching ; but finding th s 
expedient ineffedfual, they impofed a total filence on the 
preachers, and thereby put an end at once to all the pole- 
mics of the pulpit By the nature of things, this rc- 
Braint could only be temporary. For in proportion as the 
ceremonies of public worlhip, its fhews and exterior ob- 
fervances, were retrenched by the reformers, the people 

P Hurnet, to), u. p, €o» Collier, voU it. p. 241. Heylin, p. rj. 
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*xxJnv’ inclined to contraS a ftronger attachment to fer- 
^ _ '■ mons, whence alone they received any occupation or 

amufement. The ancient religion, by giving its votaries 
fomething to do, freed them from the trouble of thinking : 
Sermons were delivered only in the principal churches, 
and at fome particular falls and fellivals : And the prac- 
tice of haranguing the populace, which, if abufed, is fa 
powerful an incitement to fadlion and fedition, had much 
lefs fcope and influence during thofe ages. 

Atfi’rt of T H£ greater progrefs was made towards a reformatio^ 
Scstiand. England, the farther did the protector find himfelf 
from all profpedl of completing the union with Scotland; 
and the queen* dowager, as well as the clergy, became 
the more averfe to all alliance with a nation, which had 
fo far departed from all ancient principles. Somerfet, 
having taken the town of Haddington, had ordered it to 
be ftrongly garrifoned and fortified by lord Grey : He 
alfo ereded fome fortifications at Lauder : And he hoped, 
that thefe two places, together with Broughty and fome 
fmaller fortrefles, which were in the hands of the Eng-, 
lilh, would ferve as a curb on Scotland ; and would give 
him accefs into the heart of the country. 

Arran, being difappointcd in fome attempts on 
Broughty, relied chiefly on the fuccours expeded from 
France for the recovery of thefe places; and they arrived 
at laft in the Frith, to the number of fix thoufand men ; 
half of them Germans, They were commanded by 
, Defle, and under him by Andelot, Strozzi, Meilleraye, 
and count Rhingrave. The Scots were at that time fo 
funk by their misfortunes, that five hundred Englilh horfe 
were able to ravage the whole country without refiftance; 
and make inroads to the gates of the capital * : But on 
the appearance of the French fuccours, they colleded 
more courage ; and having joined Defle with a Confider- 
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able reinforcement, they laid liege to Haddington This 

was an undertaking for which they were by themfelves ^ * . 

totally unfit; and, even with the alEftance of the French, 

they placed their chief hopes of fuccefs m ftarving the 

garrifon. After feme vain attempts to take the place by 

a regular fiege, the blockade was formed, and the garri- 

Ibn was repuUed with lofs in feveral fallies which they 

made upon the befiegers. 

The hoHile attempts, which the late king and the 
proteftor had made againft Scotland, not being Heady, 
regular, nor pulhed to the laft extremity, had ferved only 
to irritate the nation, and to infpire them with the Hrong- 
eft averfion to that union, which was courted in I'o 
violent a manner. Even thofe who were inclined to the 
Englilh alliance, were difpleafed to have it impofed on 
them by force of arms ; and the earl of Huntley in par- 
ticular faid pleafantly, that he dilliked not the match, 
but he hated the maimer of wooing The queen-dow- 

ager, finding thefe ientiments to prevail, called a parlia- 
ment, in an abbey near Haddington ; and it was there 
propofed, that the young queen, for her greater fecurity, 

Ihould be fent to France, and be committed to the cuf- 
tody of that ancient ally. Some objeiHed, that this mea- 
fure was defperate, allowed no refource in cafe of mif- 
carriage, expofed the Scots to be fubjefted by foreigners, 
involved them in perpetual war with England, and left 
them no expedient, by which they could conciliate the 
friendfhip of that powerful nation. It was anfwercd, on 
the other hand, that the queen’s prefence was the very 
caufe of war with England ; that that nation would 
defiH, when they found, that their views of forcing a 
marriage had become altogether impradlicable ; and that 
Henry, being engaged by fo high a mark of confidence, 
would take their foveteign under his proteftion, and ufe 
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his utmoft efForts to defend the kingdom. Thefe argut 
ii ' ' . ments were aided by F rench gold, which was plentifully 
diftributed among the nobles. The governor had a pen- 
fion conferred on him of twelve thoufand livrcs a year, 
received the title of duke of Chatelrault, and obtained for 
his fon the command of a hundred men at arms *. And 
as the clergy dreaded the confequence of the Engliih al- 
liance, they feconded this mcafure with all the zeal and 
induftry which either principle or intereft could infpire. 
It was accordingly determined to fend the queen to France; 
and what was underftood to be the neceflary confequence, 
to marry her to the dauphin. Viilegaignon, commander 
of four French gallies lying in the Frith of Forth, fetfai} 
as if he intended to return home ; but when he reached 
the open fea, he turned northwards, pafled by the Ork- 
neys, and came in on the weft coaft at Dunbarton : At; 
extraordinary voyage for ftiips of that fabric*. The 
young queen was there committed to him ; and being at- 
tended by the lords Arefkine and Livingftone, ftie put 
to fea, and after meeting with fome tempeftuous weather, 
arrived fafely at Breft, whence (he was condudled to 
Paris, and foon after (he was betrothed to the dauphin. 

Somerset, prefled by many difficulties at home, and 
defpairing of fuccefs in his enterprize againft Scotland, 
was deflrous of compofing the differences with that king- 
dom, and he offered the Scots a ten years’ truce ; but as 
they infifted on his reftoring all the places which he had 
taken, the propofal came to nothing. The Scots reco* 
yered the fortreffes of Hume and Faft-caftle by furprizc, 
and put the garrifons to the fword ; They repulfed, with 
lofs, the Englifh, who, under the command of lord 
Seymour, made a defeent, firft in Fife, then at Mont- 
rofe : In the former a^ion, James Stuart, natural bro- 
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dier to the queen, acquired honour in the latter, Aref- C « a p, 
kine of Dun. An attempt was made by Sir Robert ^ ^ ’f 

Howes and Sir Thomas Palmer, at the head of a conlI>> >S4^ 
derable body, to throw relief into Haddington 5 but thefe 
troops, falling into an ambufcade, were almoft wholly 
cut in pieces And though a fmall body of two hundred 
men efcaped all the vigilance of the French, and arrived 
fafely in Haddington, with fome ammunition and pro- 
vifions, the garrifon was reduced to fuch diiHcuIties, (hat 
the protedlor found it necefl'ary to provide more efFe£la<- 
ally for their relief. He raifed an army of eighteen thou- 
fand men, and adding three thoufand Germans, who, oa 
the diilblution of the proteftant alliance, had offered their 
fervice to England, he gave the command of the whole 
to the earl of Shrewtbury D’Effe raifed the blockade 
on the approach of (he Englifh ; and with great difficulty 
made good his retreat to Edinburgh, where he polled 
himfcif advantageoully. Shrewibury, who had loll the 
opportunity of attacking him on his march, duril not 
give him battle in his prefent fituation ; and contenting 
liimfelf with the advantage already gained, of fupplying 
Haddington, he retired into England. 

T HOUGH the protedlion of France was of great confe- 
quence to the Scots, in fupporting them againil the inva- 
fions of England, they reaped ftill more benefit from the 
dillraillions and divifions, which had creeped into the 
councils of this latter kingdom . Even the two brothers, Cifcih rf 
the protedlor and admiral, not content with the high fta- 
tions which they feverally enjoyed, and the great cmi» 
nence to which they had rifen, had entertained the moll 
violent jealoufy of each other ; and they divided the 
whole court and kingdom, by their oppofite cabals and 
pretenfions. Lord Seymour was a man of infatiable am- 
bition } arrogant, affuming, iipplacable ; and though 
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^XX^v.' fuperior capacity to the prote£lor, he poflefled 

— — 1 not to the fame degree the confidence and regard of the 
»i 4 *> people. By his flattery and addrefis, be had fo infinuated 
himfeif into tire good graces of the queen -dowager, that, 
forgetting her ufual prudence and decency, Ihe married 
him immediately upon the demife of the late king: Info- 
much that, had Ihe foon proved pregnant, it might have 
been doubtful to which huiband the child belonged. The 
credit and riches of this alliance fuppoited the ambition 
of the admiral j but gave umbrage to the dutchcfs.of So- 
merfet, who, uneafy that the younger brother’s wife 
Ihould have the precedency, employed all her credit with 
her hufband, which was too great, firft to create, then to 
widen, the breach between the two brothers *. . 

.Tjib firft fymptoms of this mifunderftanding appeared 
when the protedor commanded the army in Scotland. 
Seqretary Paget, a man devoted to Somerfet, remarked, 
that Seymour was forming feparate intrigues among the 
counfellors ; was corrupting, by prefents, the king’s fer- 
vants i and even endeavouring, by improper indulgences 
and liberalities, to captivate the affections of the young 
monarch. Paget reprefented to him the danger of this 
condu(St } defired him to refletS on the numerous enemies, 
whom the fudden elevation of. their family Thad created ; 
and warned him, that any diftention between him and 
the protedor would be greedily laid hold of to effed 
the ruin of both. Findijtg.his.remonftrances negledcd, 
he conveyed intelligence of the danger to Somerfet, and 
engaged him to leave, riie enterprize. upon Scotland un- 
fikiiihed, in order to ^uard -againft the- attempts of his 
donleftic enemies. In ihe.enfujng parliament, the admi- 
ral’s., projeds appeared ftill. more dangerous to public 
tranquillity; and .at be had -acquired many pactizans, he 
znad^ a diicd attack upon lus' brother’s authority. He 
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rcprefented to his friends, that formerly, during a mino- 
rity, the office of prote£lor of the kingdom hath been kept ■ - - j 

feparate from that of governor of the king’s perfon ; and 
that the prefent union of thefe two important trulls con* 
ferrcd on Somerfet an authority, which could not iafelf 
be lodged in any fiibjedl The young king was even 
prevailed on to write, a letter to the parliament, deitring 
(bat Seymour might be appointed his governor} and that 
nobleman had formed a party in the two houfes, by which 
he hoped to effefl his purpofe. The defign was difeovered 
before its execution } and fome common friends were fent 
to remonftrate with him } but had fo little influence, that he 
threw out many menacing expreffions, and ralhly threat- 
ened, that, if he were thwarted in his attempt, h? would 
make this parliament the blacked that ever fat in Eng- 
land The council fent for him, to anfwer fpr hit con- 
dudl ; but he refufed to attend : They then began to 
threaten in their t»rn, and informed him, that the king’s 
letter, inllead of availing him any thing to the execution 
of his views, would be imputed to him as a criminal en- 
terprize, and be condrued as a defign to didurb the go- 
vernment, by forming a feparate intered with a child and 
minor. I'hey even let fall fome menaces of fending him 
to the Tower for his temerity; and the admiral, finding 
himl'elf prevented in his defign, was obliged to fubmit, 
and to defire a reconciliation with his brother. 

T HE mild and moderate temper of Somerfet made him 
willing to forget thefe enterprizes of the admiral ; but the 
ambition of that turbulent fpirit could not be fo eafily ap- 
peafed. His fpoufe, the queen-dowager, died in child- 
bed } but fo far from regarding this event as a check Co 
his alpiring views, he founded on it the fcheme of a more 
extraordinary elevation. He made bis addrefles Co the 
lady Elizabeth, then in the fixteenth year of her age; and 
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CHAP, that princefs, whom even the hurry of bufinefs, and the 

XXXIV, ^ ^ * 

^ ‘ ■ purfuits of ambition, could not, in her more advanced 

years, difengage entirely from the tender pallions, feems 
to have liftened to the infinuation^of a man, who pof- 
fefled every talent proper to captivate the affections of the 
fair'. But as Henry VIII. had excluded his daughters 
from all hopes of fucceffion, if they married without the 
confent of his executors, which Seymour could never 
hope to obtain ; it was concluded that he meant to 
efFc(fI his purpofe by expedients ffill more rafli and 
more criminal. All the other meafurcs of the admiral 
tended to confirm this fufpicion. He continued to attack, 
by prefents, the fidelity of thofe who had more immedi- 
ate accefs to the king’s perfon : He endeavoured to feduce 
the young prince into his interefts : He found means of 
holding a private correfpondence with him : He openly 
decried his brother’s adminiftration ; and afTerted, that, 
by enlifling Germans, and other foreigners, he intended to 
form a mercenary army, which might endanger the king’s 
authority, and the liberty of the people : By promifes and 
pcrfuafion he brought over to his party many of the prin- 
cipal nobility; and had extended his intereff ail over 
England : He neglefled not even the moft popular per- 
fons of inferior rank ; and had computed, that he could, 
on occafion, mufter an army of i o,ooo men, compofed of 
his fervants, tenants, and retainers ^ : He had already pro- 
vided arms for their ufe; and having engaged in his in- 
tcrclfs Sir John Sharington, a corrupt man, maffer of 
the Mint at Briffol, he flattered himfelf that money would 
not be wanting. Somerfet was well apprized of ail thefe 
alarming circumftances, and endeavoured, by the moft 
friendly expedients, by intreaty, reafon, and even by heap- 
ing new favours upon the admiral, to make him defift 
from his dangerous counfels ; But finding all endeavours 
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ireffisiElual, he began* to think of more fevere remedies. 

The earl of Warwic was an ill inftrument between the ■ ,■« 1 

brothers; and had formed the defign, by inflaming the •S4'l* 
quarrel, to raife his awn fortune on the ruins of both. 

Dudley, earl of Warwic, was the fon of that Dud- Dudify.Mri 
ley, minifter to Henry VII. who having, by rapine, ex- 
tortion, and perverfion of law, incurred the hatred of the 
public, had been facrificed to popular animofity, in the 
beginning of the fubfequerit reign. The late king, fen- 
fible of the iniquity, at lead illegality, of the fentence, 
had afterwards reftored young Dudley’s blood, by a£l of 
parliament ; and finding him endowed with abilities, 
induftry, and aflivity, he had entrufted him with many 
important commands, and had ever found him fuccefsful 
in his undertakings. He raifed him to the dignity of vif- 
count Lifle, conferred on him the office of admiral, and 
gave him by his will a place among his executors. Dud- 
ley made ftill farther progrefs during the minority ; and 
having obtained the title of Earl of Warwic, and under- 
mined the credit of Southampton, he bore the chief rank 
among the prote£Ior’s counfellors. The vi( 9 ory gained 
at Pinkey was much aferibed to his courage and condu£I; 
and he was univerfally regarded as a man equally endow- 
ed with the talents of peace and of war. But all thefe 
virtues were obfeured by ftill greater vices; an exorbitant 
ambition, an infatiable avarice, a negledl of decency, a 
contempt of juftice : And as he found that lord Seymour, 
whole abilities and enterprizing fpirit he chiefly dreaded, 
was involving himfelf in ruin by his ralh counfels, he 
was determined to pulh him on the precipice, and thereby 
remove the chief obftacle to his own projedled greatnefs. 

When Somerfet found that the public peace was en- 
dangered by his brother’s feditious, not to fay rebellious 
febemes, he was the more eafily perfuaded by Warwic to 
fti^ploy the extent of royal authority againft him ; and, 
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*xxxiv’’' depriving him of the oflBce of admiral) he figned H 
warrant for committing him to the Tower. Some of his 
»S4*. accomplices were alfo taken into cuftodyj and three privy* 
counfellors being fent to examine them, made a report, 
that they had met with very full and important difeo* 
veries. Yet ftill the protector fufpended the blow, and 
ihowed a reluflance to ruin his brother. He offered to 
defift from the profecution, if Seymour would promife 
him a cordial reconciliation ; and, renouncing all am- 
bitious hopes, be contented with a private life, and re- 
tire into the country. But as Seymour made no other 
anfwer to thefe friendly offers than menaces and defiances, 
he ordered a charge to be drawn up againft him, confift- 
Jng of thirty- three articles*; and the whole to be laid 
before the privy-council. It is pretended, that every par- 
ticular was fo inconteftibly proved, both by witnefles and 
bis own hand- writing, that there was no room for doubt ; 
yet did the council think proper to go in a body to the 
Tower, in order more fully to examine the prifoner. He 
was not daunted by the appearance : He boldly demanded 
a fair trial ; required to be confronted with the witnefles ; 
defired that the charge might be left with him, in order 
to be confidcred ; and refufed to anfwer any interrogato- 
ries, by which he might accufe himfelf. 

It is apparent that, iiotwithftanding what is pre- 
tended, there muft have been fomc deficiency in the evi- 
dence againft Seymour, when fuch demands, founded on 
the plaineft principles of law and equity, were abfolutely 
reje<5ied. We fhall indeed conclude, if we carefully ex- 
amine the charge, that many of the articles were general, 
and fcarcely capable of any proof ; many of them, if true, 
fofceptible of a more favourable interpretation ; and that 
though, on the whole, Seymour appears to have been a 
dangerous fubje£I, he bad not advanced far in thofe trea- 
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fonable projefts imputed to him. The chief part of his 
adiual guilt feems to have confifted in fome unwarrantable ^ ^ 

practices ,in the admiralty, by which pirates were- pro- »S 4 *» 
te<Sted, and illegal impofitions laid upon the merchants. 

But the adminiftration had, at that time, an eafy in- 
ftrument of vengeance, to wit, the Parliament; and 
needed not to give theinfelves any concern with regard 
either to the guilt of the perfons whom they profecuted, 
or the evidence which could be produced againft them. 

A feffion of parliament being held, it was refolved to pro- a parlia. 
ceed againfl: Seymour by bill of attainder ; and the young 
king being induced, after much felicitation, to give his 
confent to it, a confiderable weight was put on his appro- 
bation. The matter was lirft laid before the upper houfe ; 
and feveral peers, rifing up in their places, gave an ac- 
count of what they knew concerning lord Seymour’s 
conduft, and his criminal words or adlions. Thefenarra- j 

tives were received as undoubted evidence ; and though Scy- 
the prifoner had formerly engaged many friends and par- 
tizans among the nobility, no one had either the courage 
or equity to move that he might be heard in his de- 
fence, that the teftimony againft him (hould be delivered 
in a legal manner, and that he Ihould be confronted with 
the witneftes. A little more fcruple was made in the 
houfe of commons : There were even fome members who 
objeded againft the whole method of proceeding by bill 
of attainder palled in abfence ; and infifted that a for- 
mal trial fhould be given to every man before his con- 
demnation. But when a melTage was fent by the king, en- Much 20. 
joining the houfe to proceed, and oftering that the fame 
narratives Ihould be laid before them which had fatisfied 
the peers, they were eafily prevailed on to acquiefee**. 

The bill palled in a full houfe. Near four hundred voted 
for it; not above nine or ten againft it‘. The fen- 
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CHAP, tehee was foon after execute^, and the prifoner was be- 

JOCXIV* * 

headed on Tower-hi!h The warrant was figned by So- 
•54'. merfet, who was expofed to much blame, on account of 
^ rzectt- violence of thefe proceedings. The attempts of the 
admiral feem chiedy to have been levelled againil his 
brother’s ufurped authority ; and though his ambitious^ 
enterprizing charader, encouraged by a marriage with 
the lady Elizabeth, might have endangered the public 
tranquillity, the prudence of forefeeing evils at fuch a 
didance was deemed too greatj and the remedy was 
' plainly illegalt It could only be faid, that this bill of 
attainder was fomewhat more tolerable than the preceding 
ones, to which the nation had been enured ; for here^ at 
lead, fome fhadow of evidence was produced. 

All the confiderable bufincfs tranfaded this fedion^ 
bcfides the attainder of lord Seymour, regarded ecclefiaf- 
tical affairs } which were now the chief objed of atten- 
tion throughout the nation. A committee of biihops and 
divines had been appointed by the council to compofe a 
liturgy ( and they had executed the work committed to 
them. They proceeded with moderation in this delicate 
undertaking : They retained as much of the ancient mafs 
as the principles of the reformers would permit : They 
indulged nothing to the fpirit of contradidion, which 
(b naturally t.akes place in all great innovations : And they 
flattered thcmfelves, that they had eflablifhed a fervice, 
in which every denomination of Chridians mighty with- 
out fcruple, concur. The mafs had always been cele- 
brated in Latin ; a pradice which might have been deemed 
abfurd, bad it not been found ufeful to the clergy, by 
imprefilng the people with an idea of fome myfterious un- 
known virtue in thofe rites, and by checking all theil* 
pretenfions to be familiarly acquainted with their religion. 
But as the reformers pretended, in fome few particulars, 
to encourage private judgment in the laity, the tranfla- 
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t!on of the liturgy, as well as of the Scriptures, into the 
vulgar tongue, feemed more conformable to the genius of ^ ^ j 

their fed ; and this innovation, with the retrenching of *549* 
prayers to faints, and of fome fuperflitious ceremonies, 
was the chief difference between the old mafs and the 
new liturgy. The parliament ellablilhed this form of 
worfhip in all the churches, and ordained a uniformity to 
be obferved in all the rites and ceremonies 

There was another material a<£l which parted this 
feflion. The former canons had eflabliflied the celibacy 
of the clergy ; and though this pra£lice is ufually afcribed 
to the policy of the court of Rome, who thought that 
the ecclefiartics would be more devoted to their fpiritual 
head, and lefs dependent on the civil magiftrate, when 
freed from the powerful tye of wives and children 5 yet 
was this inrtitution much forwarded by the principles of 
fuperrtition inherent in human nature. Thefe principles 
had rendered the panegyrics on an inviolate chaftity fo 
frequent among the ancient fathers, long before the efta- 
blifhment of celibacy. And even this parliament, though 
they enafled a law, permitting the marriage of priefts, 
yet confefs, in the preamble, “ that it were better for 
“ prierts and the minifters of the church to live chafte 
“ and without marriage, and it were much to be wifhed 
“ they would of themfelves abftain.” The inconveni- 
encies which had arifen from the compelling of chaftity 
and the prohibiting of marriage, are the reafons artlgned 
for indulging a liberty in this particular'. The ideas 
of penance alfo were fo much retained in other parti* 
culars, that an adl of parliament parted, forbidding the 
ufe of ilefti-meat during Lent and other times of ab* 
ftinence 

It 1 & 3 Edw. Vl, c. I. I 1 & 3 tdw, VI. cap. 2i. 

s & 3 Edw« VI, cap, 19. See note [Q^] at tbe end of the eolume. 
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T HE principal tenets and practices of the catholic re- 
ligion were now abolilbed, and the reformation, fuch as 
it is enjoyed at prefcnt, was almoft entirely completed in 
England. But the doftrine of the real prefence, though 
tacitly condemned by the new communion-fcrvice and by 
the abolition of many ancient rites, ftill retained fome 
hold on the minds of men ; and it was the lad do<£lrine 
of popery that was wholly abandoned by the people”. 
The great attachment of the late king to that tenet might, 
in part, be the ground of this obftinacy ; but the chief caufc 
was really the extreme abfurdity of the principle itfclf, 
and the profound veneration which of courfe it impreffed 
on the imagination. The priefts likewife were much in- 
clined to favour an opinion, which attributed to them b> 
miraculous a power ; and the people, who believed that 
they participated of the very body and blood of their Sa- 
viour, were loth to renounce fo extraordinary, and, as they 
imagined, fo falutary a privilege. The general attach- 
ment to this-dagma was fo violent, that the Lutherans, 
notwithftanding their feparation from Rome, had thought 
proper, under another name, ftill to retain it : And the 
catholic preachers in England, when reftrained in all 
other particulars, could not forbear, on every occafion, 
inculcating that tenet. Bonner, for this offence among 
others, had been tried by the council, had been de- 
prived of his fee, and had been committed to cuftody. 
Gardiner alfo, who had. recovered his liberty, appeared 
anew refractory to the authority which eftablifhed the 
ktc innovations ; and he Teemed willing to countenance 
that opinion, much favoured by all the Englifli catholics, 
that the king was indeed fupreme head of the church, but 
not the council, during a minority. Having declined to 
give full fatisfadion on this head, he was'fent to the 
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Tower, and threatened with farther effei2s of the coun- 
cil’s difpleafure. 

These feverities, being exercifed on men poflefled of 
office and authority, feemed, in that age, a neceflary po- 
licy, in order to enforce a uniformity in public worfiiip 
and difcipline : But there were other inftances of perfe- 
cution, derived from no origin but the bigotry of theolo- 
gians } a malady which Teems almoft incurable. I'hough 
the proteflant divines had ventured to renounce opinions 
deerhed certain during many ages, they regarded, in 
their turn, the new fyftem as fo certain, that they would 
fuffer no contradiction with regard to it } and they were 
ready to burn in the fame flames, from which they them- 
felves had fo narrowly efcaped, every one that had the 
aflurance to differ from them. A commiffion by a£t of 
council was granted to the primate and fome others, to 
examine and fearch after all anabaptifts, heretics, or con- 
temners of the book of common* prayer’. The com- 
miffioners were enjoined to reclaim them, if pofliblc} to 
impofe penance on them ; and to give them abfolution : 
Or if thefe criminals were obftinate, to excommunicate 
and imprifon them, and to deliver them over to the fecu- 
lar arm : And in thp execution of this charge, they were 
not bound to obferve the ordinary methods of trial ; the 
forms of law were difpenfed with ; and if any ftatutes 
happened to interfere with the powers in the commilSon, 
they were over-ruled and abrogated by the council. Some 
tradefmen in London were brought before thefe commif- 
fioners, and were accufed of- maintaining, among other 
opinions, that a man regenerate could not fin, and that, 
though the outward man might offend, the inward was 
incapable of all guilt. They were prevailed on to abjure, 
and were difmilTed. But there was a woman accufed of 
heretical pravity, called Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent, 

S BuwMt) vttl. ii. p. ]. Rym«r, tom, », p. iti. 
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^xxxlv** pertinacious, that the commiflioners couH 

Y ~ ■ make no impreflion upon her. Her dcxElrine was, “ That 
>54}- Chrift was iwt truly incarnate of the virgin, whofe 
“ flefti, bcir>g the outward man, was finfully begotten, 
“ and born in fin ; and confcqucntly, he could take none 
“ of it : But the word, by the confent of the inward man 
“ of the virgin, was made flelh t.” This opinion, it 
Would feem, is not orthodox ; and there was a necei^ty 
for delivering the woman to the flames for maintaining it. 
But the young king, though in fuch tender years, had 
more fenfe than all his counfellors and preceptors ; and 
he lorvg refufed to fign the warrant for her execution. 
Cranmer was employed to perfuade him to compliance ; 
and he faid, that there was a great difference between er- 
rors in other points of divinity, and thofe which were 
in diredf contradidlion to the Apoffles creed ; Thefe latter 
were impieties againfl God, which the prince, being 
God’s deputy, ought to reprefs j in like manner, as infe- 
rior magiftrates were bound to punifh offences againft the 
king’s perfon. Edward, overcome by importunity, at 
lalf fubmitted, though with tears in his eyes ; and he told 
Cranmer, that, if any wrong were done, the guilt fhould 
lie entirely on bis bead. The primate, after making a 
new effort to reclaim the woman from her errors, and 
finding her obfiinate againft all his arguments, at laft 
committed her to the flames. Some time after, a Dutch- 
man, called Van Paris, accufed of the herefy which has 
received the name of Arianifin, was condemned to the 
fame punifhmcnr. He fuffered with fo much fatisfa<£fion, 
that he hugged and careffed the faggots that were con- 
fuming him i a fpecies of frenzy, of which there is more 
than one inltance among the martyrs of that age 

f Bjfnef, »ot, if. coll, 35. Srrrpe’i Mem. Cranm. p. iSi. 

S Burnc, Tol. ii. p. iii. Snype's Mem. Cranm. p. iSi. 
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These rigorous methods of proceeding foon brought chap. 
the whole nation to a conformity, feeming or real, with *, 

the new dodlrine and the new liturgy. The lady Mary ij49* 
alone continued to adhere to the mafs, and refufed to ad- 
mit the cftablilhed modes of worfliip. When prefTed and 
naenaced on this head, (he applied to the emperor; who, 
ufing his intereft with Sir Philip Hobby, the Englifh am- 
baflador, procured her a temporary connivance from the 
council ^ V 
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JiiJcovienU of the feople InJurreBwns -Cart- 

dun of the war with Scotland with Trance 

FaSliom in the council Confpiracy againjl 

Somerjet Somerfet refigns the proteSlorJhip 

A parliament Peace with France and Scotland 

• Boulogne furrendered Perfecution of Gar~ 

diner fVarwic created duke of Northumberland 

His ambition ^rial of Somerjet His 

execution A parliament A new parliament 

• Succejfton changed Yfci? king's ficknejs 

and death. 

CHAP. ^"X^HERE is no abufc fo great in civil fociety, as 
. XX XV. not to be attended with a variety of beneficial con- 

fequences; and in the beginnings of reformation, the 
of thTpc®'* advantages is always felt very fenfibly, while 

ffte, the benefit refulting from the change, is the flow effeft 

of time, and is feldom perceived by the bulk of a na- 
tion. Scarce any infljtution can be imagined lefs favour- 
able, in the main, to the interefts of mankind than that 
of monks and friars j yet was it followed by many good 
efFeds, which, having ceafed by the fuppreflion of mo- 
nafteries, were much regretted by the people of England. 
The monks, always refiding in their convents, in the 
centre of their eftates, fpent their money in the provinces 
and among their tenants, afforded a ready market for 
commodities, were a fure refource to the poor and indi- 
gent j and though their hofpitality and charity gave but 
too much encouragement to idlenefs, and prevented the 
encreafe of public riches, yet did it provide, to many, a 
I relief 
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relief from the extreme preilures of want and neceffity, 

It « alfo obfcrv’able, that, as the friars were limited, by ‘ ^ 

the rules of their inditution, to a certain mode of liv. is+c 
ing, they had not equal motives for extortion with other 
nieh ; and they were acknowledged to have been in 
England, as tliey dill are in Roman catholic countries^, , 
the bed and mod indulgent landlords. The abbots and 
priors were permitted to give Icafes at an under-value, 
and to receive, in return, a large prefent from the t&- 
nant ; in the fame manner as is ftill praftifed by the hi*- 
Ibops aud colleges. But when the abbey-lands were 
dtdributed among the principal nobility and courtiers, they 
•fell under a difFeretrt managentent: The rents of farms 
•were raifed, while the tenants found not the fame facility 
in difpofing of the produce ; the money was often fpeot ^ 

in the capital ; and the farmers, living at a didance, were 
«xpofed to oppreflion from their new maders, or to the 
ftill greater rapacity of the dewards. 

Th4se grievances of the common people were at that 
time heightened by other caufes. I'he arts of manu- 
faSure were much more advanced in other European 
countries than in England ; and even In England thefc 
arts had made greater progrefs than the knowledge of 
agriculture j a profeidon, which, of all mechanical em- 
ploymeats, requires the mod refleftion and experience. 

A great demand arofe for wool both abroad arui at 
home : Padurage was found more profitable than un- 
fkilful tillage : Whole edates were laid wade by inclo- 
fures : The tenants, regarded as a ufelefs burden, were ex- 
pelled (lieir habitations : Even the cottagers, deprived of 
the commons on which they formerly fed their cattle, 
were reduced to mifery : And a decay of people, as 
well as a diminution of the former plenty, was remarked 
in the kingdom*. This grievance wqs npw ftf an old 

a Strype, vol. RrpuHtory Q. 
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A^p. <Jate ; and Sir Thomas More, alluding to it, obferves in 
^ ■ his Utopia, that a flieep. had become in England a more 

>'i49- ravenous animal than a lion or wolff and devoured whole 
villages, cities, and provinces. i 

The general encreafe alfo of gold and filver in Eu- 
rope, after the difcovery of the Weft-Indies, had a ten- 
dency to inflame thefe complaints. The growing demand 
in the more commercial countries, had heightened every 
where the price of commodities, which could eafily be 
tranfported thither ; but in England, the labour of men, 
who could not fo eafily change their habitation, fiill re- 
mained nearly at the ancient rates ; and the poor com- 
plained that they could no longer gain a fubfiftence by 
their induftry. It was by an addition alone of toil and 
application they were enabled to procure a maintenance ; 
and though this encreafe of induftry was at laft tile 
effeift of the prefent fituation, and an effeft beneficial to 
fociety, yet was it difficult for the people to fhake off 
their former habits of indolence ; and nothing but ne- 
ceffity could compel them to fuch an exertion of their 
faculties. 

It muft alfo be remarked, that the profufion of Henry 
VIII. had reduced him, notwithftanding his rapacity, 
to fuch difficulties, that he had been obliged to remedy 
a prefent neceffity, by the pernicious expedient of deba- 
fing the coin ; and the wars, in which the protestor had 
■been involved, had induced him to carry ftill farther the 
fame abufe. The ufual confequences enfued : The good 
fpecie was hoarded or exported ; bafe metal was coined 
at home, or imported from abroad in great abundance ; 
the common people, who received their wages in it, 
could not purchafe commodities at the ufual rates j a 
univerfal diffidence and ftagnation of commerce took 
place ; and loud complaints were heard in every part of 
England. 

The 
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The prote£torj who loved popularity, and pitied the 

condition of the people, encouraged thefe complaints by ^ 

-his endeavours to redrefs them. He appointed a com- *S*9> 
miflloji for making enquiry concerning inclofures ; and 
Hilled a proclamation, ordering all late inclofures to be 
laid open by a' day appointed. The populace, meeting 
with fuch countenance from government, began to rife 
in feveral places, and to commit diforders, but were 
quieted by remonfirances and perfuafion. In order to 
give them greater fatisfa£Iion, Somerfet appointed new 
commifUoners, whom he fent every where, with an un- 
limited power to hear and determine all caufes about in- 
clofures, highways, and cottages'. As this commif- 
fion was difagreeable- to the gentry and nobility, they 
IHgmatifed it as arbitrary and illegal ; and the common 
.people, fearing it would be eluded, and being impatient 
for immediate redrefs, could no longer contain their fury, 
but fought for a remedy by force of arms. The riling Infinrec. 
began at once in feveral parts of England, as if an un- 
verfal confpiracy had been formed by the commonalty. 

The rebels in Wiltftiire were difperfed by Sir William 
Herbert : Thofe in the neighbouring counties, Oxford 
and Glocefter, by lord Gray of Wilton.. Many of the 
rioters were killed in the held : Others were executed by 
martial law. The commotions in Hamplhire, SuHex, 

Kent, and other counties, were quieted by gentler expe- 
dients ; but the diforders in Devonlhire and Norfolk 
threatened more dangerous confequences. 

The commonalty in Devonlhire began with the ufual 
complaints againil inclofures and againll opprellions from 
the gentry; but the parilh prieftof Sampford-Courtenay 
had the addrefs to give their difeontenta direction towards 
religion j and the delicacy of the fubjeiS, in the prefent 
emergency, made the infurredion immediately appear 

f Bninet, toI. ii, p. 115, Strype, >o1. U. p. 171. 
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®***®'^ count«s, the gentry had kept elofely 
i^_ ‘ ■ united with government j but here many of them took 

•S19' part with the populace; among others, Humphry Arun- 
del, governor of St. Michael’s Mount, The rioters 
were brought into the form of a regular army, which 
amounted to the number of ten thoufand. Lord RuflH 
had been fent againft them at the head of a fmall force; 
but finding bimfelf too weak to encounter them in 
the field, he kept at a diftance, and began to nego- 
^ date with them ; in hopes of eluding their fury by de- 
lay, and of difperfing them by the difficulty of their fub- 
fifting in a body. Their demands were, that the mafs 
fhould be reftored, half of the abbey-l.tnds refumed, the 
law of the fix articles executed, holy water and holy 
bread refpedled, and all other particular grievances re- 
drelTed ", The council, to whom Rufiel tranfmitted theft 
demands, ftnt a haughty anfwer ; commanded the rebeh 
to difperfc, and promifed them pardon upon tbeir im- 
mediate fubmiffion. Enraged at this difappointment, 
they marched to Exeter ; carrying before them crofles, 
banners, holy-water, candlefticks, and other implements 
•of ancient fuperftition ; together with the hofie', which 
they covered with a canopy*. The citiaens of Exe- 
ter fliut their gates ; and the rebels, as they had no oan- 
jion, endeavoured to take the place, firft by fcalade, then 
by mining, but were rcpnlfed in every attempt. Ruflel 
meanwhile lay at Honiton, till reinforced by Sir William 
Herbert and lord Gray, with fome German horfe, and 
fome Italian arquebufiers under Battifia Spinola. He 
then refolved to attempt the relief of Exeter, which was 
now reduced to extremities. He attacked the rebels, 
drove them from all their pofts, did great execution 
upon them both in the aStion and purfuit", and took 

0 Hiyward, p, 191. Ho 1 'inz/Tied| p. 1003. FoX| toI. u. p. 666. Mem« 
CrsAtn. p. x86. ^ Hcylioi p. 76* * S-owc*i Aonalf, p. 597. 
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mmy prifoners. Arundel and the other leaders were 
fcnt to 1/ondon, tried and executed. Many of the infe- 
rior fort were put to death by martial law ^ : The vicar 
of St. Thomas, one of the principal incendiaries, was 
hanged on the top of his own fteejjle, arrayed in his po- 
pifh weeds, with his beads at his girdle*. 

The infurreftion in Norfolk rofe to a ftill greater 
height, and was attended with greater afts of violence. 
The populace were at firft excited, as in other places^ 
by complaints againft inclofures ; but finding their num- 
bers amount to twenty thoufand, they grew infolcnt, and 
proceeded to more exorbitant pretenfions. They required 
rite fuppreflion of the gentry, the placing of new ctmn- 
fellors about the king, and the re-eftablifhment of the 
ancient rites. One Ket, a tanner, had affiimed the go- 
vernment over them, and he exercifed his authority with 
the utmoft arrogance and outrage. Having taken pof- 
feflion of Moulhoid-hill near Norwich, he erefled hiS 
tribunal under an old oak, thence called the oak of re- 
formation ; and funvmoning the gentry to appear before 
him, he gave fuch decrees as might be expedted from his 
charadler and fituation. The marquis of Northamf>ton 
was firft ordered againft him ; but met with a repuWe, in 
an adiion, where Lord Sheffield was killed*-. The pro- 
teftor affedfed popularity, and cared mot to appear in per- 
fo-n againft the rebels : He therefore fent the earl of 
Warwic at the head of 6ooO men, levied, for the wars 
againft Scotland.; a-nd he thereby afforded his mortal 
enemy an opportunity of encreafing his reputation and 
charadfer. Warwic, having tried feme fkirmilhes with 
the rebels, at laft made a general attack upon them, and 
put them to flight. Two thoufand fell in the adtion and 
purfuit ; Ket was hanged at Norwich eaftlc; nine of ttis 

r Hayward, p. 29$, t9|$. * Heylln, p. 76i* HoU>n^ihed, p. io}6. 
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CHAP, followers on the boughs of the oak of reformation : and 

XXXV. 

. the infurre£lion was entirely fupprefled. Some rebels in 
•SM- York&ire, learning the fate of their companions, accept- 
ed the offers of pardon, and threw down their arms. A 
general indemnity was foon after publifhed by the pro- 
teeffor 

c«t>a«ft of But though the infurre£lions were thus quickly fub- 
dued in England, and no traces of them feemed to re- 
main, they were attended with bad confequences to the 
foreign interefls of the nation. The forces of the carl 
of Warwic, which might have made a great impreifion 
on Scotland, were diverted from that enterprize ; and the 
French general had leifureto reduce that country to fome 
.fettlement and compofure. He took the fortrefs of 
Broughty, and put the garrifon to the fword. He ftrait- 
cned the Englifh at Haddington; and though lord 
Dacrcs was enabled to throw relief into the place, and 
to reinforce the garrifon, it was found at laft very charge- 
able, and even impra£licable, to keep poflefUon of that 
fortrefs. The whole country in the neighbourhood was 
laid wafte by the inroads both of the Scots and Englifh, 
and could afford no fupply to the garrifon: The place 
lay above thirty miles from the borders ; fo that a regular 
army was neceffary to efcort any provifions thither ; And 
as the plague had broken out among the troops, they 
perifhed daily, and were reduced to a flate of great weak- 
nefs. For thefe reafons, orders were given to difmantle 
Haddington, and to convey the artillery and garrifon fo 
Berwic ; and the earl of Rutland, now created warden 
of the eaA marches, executed the orders, 
with ■ The king of France alfo took advantage of the dif- 
Fnnc«, traftions among the Englifh, and made an attempt to 
recover Boulogne, and that territory, which Henry VIII, 

* H«yw«r<j, p. *97i »9*, *9J. 
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had conquered from France. On other pretences, he C h a 
‘ XXXV* 

ailembled an army ; and falling fuddenly upon the Bou- . 

lonnois, took the calUes of Sellaque, Blacknefs, and 
Ambleteufe, though well fupplied with garrifons, ammu- 
nition, and provifions'. He endeavoured to furprize 
Boulenberg, and was repulfed j but the garrifon, not 
thinking the place tenable after the lofs of the other for- 
trefles, deftroyed the works, and retired to Boulogne. 

The rains, which fell in great abundance during the au- 
tumn, and a peBilential diftemper, which broke out in 
the French camp, deprived Henry of all hopes of fuccefs 
againft Boulogne itfelfj and he retired to Paris'*. He 
^ left the command of the army to Gafpar de Coligny, lord 
of Chatillon, fo famous afterwards by the name of admi- 
ral Coligny^ and he gave him orders to form the fiege 
early in the fpring. The adlive difpofition of this ge- 
neral engaged him to make, during the winter, feveral 
attempts againft the place; but they all proved unfuc- 
cefsful. 

Strozzi, who commanded the French fleet and gal- 
leys, endeavoured to make a defcent on Jerfey ; but 
meeting there with an Englifli fleet, he commenced an 
adlion, which feems not to have been decifive, fince the 
hidorians of the two nations differ in their account of 
the event'. 

As foon as the French war broke out, the protedlor 
endeavoured to fortify himfelf with the alliance of the 
emperor; and he fent over fecretary Paget to Bruflels, 
where Charles then kept court, in order to affift Sir Phi- 
lip Hobby, the refident ambaffador, in this negociation. 

But that prince had formed a defign of extending his do- 
minions by adling the part of champion for the catholic 

c TbuanuS) lib. vi. c. 6. ^ Ha^rwardi p. 300. * Thuaiv« 

King Sdward'i Journal, S(owe, p. 597. 
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^xxxv**' 5 though extremely defirous of accepting the 

i| ^ * . £ngli(h alliance againft France, his capital enemy, he 
i{49> thought it unfiiitable to his other pretenfions to enter 
into ftricl confederacy with a nation which had broken 
off all connexions with the church of Rome. He there- 
fore declined the advances of friendfhip from England ; 
and eluded the application of the ambaffadors. An ex- 
a£l account is preferved of this negociation in a letter of 
Hobby’s; and it is remarkable that the emperor, in a 
converfation with the Englifh miniffers, ailcrted that the 
prerogatives of a king of England were more extenfive 
than thofe of a king of France^ Burnet, who preferves 
this letter, fubjoins, as a parallel inftance, that one ob- 
jedHon, which the Scots made to marrying their queen 
with Edward, was, that all their privileges would be 
fwallowed up by the great prerogative of the kings of 
England 

Somerset, defpairing of affidance from the emperor, 
was inclined to conclude a peace with France and Scot- 
land ; and befides that he was not in a condition to 
maintain fuch ruinous wars, he thought that there no 
longer remained any objedl of hoHility. The Scots bad 
fent away their queen ; and could not, if ever fo much in- 
clined, complete the marriage contradled with Edward : 
And as Henry VIII. had ftipulatedto reftore Boulognein 
1554, it feemed a matter of fmall moment to anticipate, 
a few years, the execution of the treaty. But when he 
propofed thcfc rcafons to the council, he met with llrong 
oppofition from his enemies, who, feeing him unable to 
fupport the war, were determined, for that very reafon, 
to oppofe all propofals for a paciHcatiun. The fadfions 
ran high in the court of England; and matters were 
drawing to an iffue, fatal to the authority of the pro- 
tedlor. 

f Burnet, >0!. ii. p. 175, t Idem, p. 133. 
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AftiR- Somerfet obtained the patent, inyefting him 
with regal authority, he no longer paid any attention to 
the opinion of the other executors and counfellors ; and M49*. 
being elated with his high dignity, as well as with his 
victory at Pinkcy, he thought that every one ought, in 
every thing, to yield to his fentiments. All thofe who 
were not entirely devoted to him, were furc to be ne- 
^le^cd ; whoever oppofed his will received marks of anger 
or contempt*"; and while he fhewed a refolution to go-' 
vern every thing, his capacity appeared not, in any re- 
fpe<S, proportioned to his ambition. Warwic, more, 
fubde and artful, covered more exorbitant views under 
fairer appearances; and having aflbciated himfclf with’ 
Southampton, who bad been re-admitted into the council,’ 
he formed a ftrong party, who were determined to free 
themfeives from the ilavcry impofed on them by the pro- 
tefior. 

The malcontent counfellors found the difpofitioii of 
the nation favourable to their dcfigns. The nobility and 
gentry were in general difpleafed with the preference 
which Somerfet feemed to have given to the people; and 
as they aferibed all the infults to which they had been 
lately expoied, to his procraili nation, and to the counte- 
nance fhown to the multitude, they apprehended a renewal • 
of the fame diforders from his prefent affectation of popu- 
larity. He had ereiSted a court of requefts in his own houfe 
for the relief of the people*, and he interpofed with the 
judges in their behalf; a meafure which might be deemed 
illegal, if any exertion of prerogative, at that time, could * i 
with certainty deferve that appellation. And this at- 
tempt, which was a ffretch of power, feemed the more 
impolitic, becaufe it difguftod the nobles, the fureft fup- 
port of monarchical authority. ", 



S’Strjr*, Tol. ii. p. xSl. 
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CHAP, But though Somerfct courted the people, the intereft 
‘ . which he had formed with them was in no degree an- 
IJ49- fwerable to his expedations. The catholic party, who 
retained influence with the lower ranks, were his declared 
enemies ; and took advantage of every opportunity to de- 
cry his condud. The attainder and execution of his 
brother bore an odious afped: The introdudion of fo- 
reign troops into the kingdom, was reprefented in invi- 
dious colours : The great eftate, which he had fuddenly 
acquired at the expence of the church and of the crown, 
rendered him obnoxious ; and the palace, which he was 
building in the Strand, ferved, by its magnificence, and 
ilill more by other circumflances which attended it, to 
expofe him to the cenfure of the public. The parifli 
church of St. Mary, with three biftiops’ houfes, was 
pulled down, in order to furnifh ground and materials* 
for this firudure: Not content with that facrilege, an 
attempt was made to demolifh St. Margaret’s, Weftmin- 
fter, and to employ the ftones to the fame purpofe ; but 
the parifiiioners rofe in a tumult, and chaced away the 
protedor’s tradefmen. He then laid his hands on a chapel 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard, with a cloifter and charnel- 
houfe belonging to it ; and thefe edifices, together with a 
church of St. John of Jerufalem, were made ufe of to 
raife his palace. What rendered the matter more odious 
to the people was, that the tombs and other monuments 
of the dead were defaced ; and the bones, being carried 
away, were buried in unconfecrated ground 
fchOaob. All thefe imprudences were remarked by Somerfet’s 
enemies, who refolved to take advantage of them. Lord 
St. John, prefident of the council, the earls of Warwic, 
Ceafpiracy Southampton, and Arundel, with five members more, 
■oufeu*”* Ely-houfej and afluming to themfelves the whole 

^ Hejlifiy p. 711 73. Stowe*i Survey 0/ Loodofi. Hayward, p. 303* 
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power of the council, began to adl Independently of the c H a p. 
pl-ote£lor, whom they reprefented as the author of every ^ ^ ^ 

public grievance and misfortune. They wrote letters to 1549- 
the chief nobility and gentry in England, informing them 
of the prefent meafures, and requiring their afliftance : 

They fent for the mayor and aldermen of London, 'and 
enjoined them to obey their orders, without regard to any 
contrary orders which they might receive from the duke 
of Somerfet. They laid the fame injun£lions on the 
lieutenant of the Tower, who exprefled his refolution to 
comply with them. Next day. Rich, lord chancellor, 
the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Shrewfbury, 

Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir John Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, 
and chief juftice Montague, joined the malcontent coun- 
fellors ; and every thing bore a bad afpe£l for the proteft- 
or’s authority. Secretary Petre, whom he had fent to 
treat with the council, rather chofe to remain with them : 

The common council of the city being applied to, de- 
clared with one voice their approbation of the new mea- 
fures, and their refolution of fupporting them '. 

As foon as the proteftor heard of the'defcdlion of the 
counfellors, he removed the king from Hampton- court, 
where he then refided, to the caftle of Windfor ; and, . 
arming his friends and fervants, feemed refolute to defend 
himfelf againft all his enemies. But finding, that no 
man of rank,* except Cranmer and Paget, adhered to him, 
that the people did not rife at his fummons, that the 
City and Tower had declared againft him, that even his 
beft friends had deferred him, he loft all hopes of fuccefs, 
and began to apply to his enemies for pardon and for- 
givenefs. No fooner was this defpondency known, than 
lord Ruflel, Sir John Baker, fpeaker of the houfc of com- 
mons, and three counfellors more, who had hitherto re- 
mained neuters, joined the party of Warwic, whom every 

I Stowe, p, 597, 59S, Hollin|ihed, p. XC57« 
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one now regarded as mailer. The council informed the 
public, by proclamation, of their aclions and intentions > 
they wrote to the princefles, Mary and Elizabeth, to the 
fame purpofc 5 and they made addrelles to the king, in 
which, after the Immblell proteftations of duty and fub- 
million, they informed him, that they were the council 
appointed by bis father, for the government of the king- 
dom during his minority; that they had cholen the duke 
of Somerfet projeclor, under the exprefs condition, that 
he Ihould guide himfelf by theip advice and dlre^lion ; 
that he had ufurped the whole authority, and had negledl- 
cd, and even in every thing oppofed, their counfel ; that 
he had proceeded to that height of prefumption, as t» 
levy forces againU them, and place thefe forces about his 
majefty’s perfon r They therefore begged, that they 
might be admitted to his royal prefence ; that he would 
be pleafed to reilore them to his confidence, and that So- 
merfet’s fcrvaiits might be difiniHcd. Their requell was 
complied with ; Somerfet capitulated only for gentle treat- 
ment, which was promifed him. He was, however, fent 
to the Tower with fome of his friends and partizans, 
among whom was Cecil, afterwards fo much dillinguiih- 
ed. Articles of indi£lment were exhibited againll him " s 
of which the chief, at leall the bell founded, is his ufurp- 
ation of the government, and his taking into his own 
hands the whole adminillration of affairs. The claufe of 
his patent, which inverted him with abfolute power, un- 
limited by any law, was never objected to him ; plainly 
becaufe, according to the lentiments of thofc times, that 
power was, in fome degree, involved in the very idea of 
regal authority. 

The catholics were extremely elated with this revo- 
lution ; and as they had aferibed all the late innovations 
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to Somerfet’s authority, they hoped that his fall would chap, 
prepare the way for the return of the ancient religion. ■ 'j 
But Warwic, who now bore chief fway in the council, 1549* 
was entirely indifferent with regard to all ihefe points of 
jcontroverfy ; and finding that the principles of the re- 
formation had funk deeper into Edward’s mind than to be 
eafily eradicated, he was determined to comply with the 
young prince’s inclinations, and not to hazard his new ac« 

^quired power by any dangerous enterprizet He took care 
very early to exprefs his intentions of fupporting the reform- 
ation ; and he threw fuch difeouragements on Southamp- 
ton, who (food at the head of the Romaniffs, and whom 
he confidered as a dangerous rival, that the high-fpirited 
nobleman retired from die council, and foon after died 
from vexation and difappointment. The other counfel- 
lors, who had concurred in the revolution, received their 
reward by promotions and new honours. Ruiiel was ere* 
ated earl of Bedford : The marquis of Northampton ob-- 
taioed the office of great chamberlain ; and lord Went- 
worth, befides the office of chamberlain of the houfehold, 
got two large manors. Stepney and Hackney, which were 
tome from the fee of London °. A council of regency 
Was formed, not that which Henry’s will had appointed 
for the, government of the kingdom, and which, being 
founded on an adt of parliament, was the only legal one ; 

.but conipofed chiefly of members who had formerly been ‘ 
appointed by Somerfet, and who derived their feat from 
an authority which was now declared ul'urped and illegal. 

But fuph niceties were, during that age, little uftdcrftood, 
and {till lefs regarded, in England. 

A SESSION of parliament was held ; and as it was the 4th Hor. 
ufual maxim of thataffembly to acquiefee in every admi- 
niftration which was eltablilhed, the council dreaded no 
oppofition from that quarter, and had more reafon to look ' 
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c H A p. for a corroboration of their authoriry. Somerfet had been 

XXXV ^ 

■ I . ‘ , prevailed on to confefs, on his knees, befcre the council, 
>S 49 - all the articles of charge againft him ; and he imputed 

*39 Dec. jjjgCg mifdemeanors to his own ralbnefs, folly, and indiC- 

cretion, not to any malignity of intention r. He even 
fubfcribed this confeflion ; and the paper was given in to 
parliament, who, after fending a committee to examine 
him, and hear him acknowledge it to be genuine, paflcd 
a vote, by which they deprived him of all his offices, and 
fined him two thoufand pounds a year in land. Lord St. 
John was created treafurer in his place, and Warwic earl 
marihal. The profecution againll him was carried no 
farther. His fine was remitted by the king : He recover- 
ed his liberty : And Warwic, thinking that he was now 
. fufficiently humbled, and that his authority was much 
leflened by his late tame and abjeil behaviour, re-admit- 
ted him into the council, and even agreed to an alliance 
between their families, by the marriage of his own fon, 
lord Dudley, with the lady Jane Seymour, daughter of 
^omerfet 

During this feffion a fevere law was pafled againll 
, riots '. It was enacted, that if any, to the number of 
twelve perfons, Ihould meet together for any matter of 
Aate, and being required by a lawful magillrate, Ihould 
not difperfe, it Ihould be treafon; and if any broke 
hedges, or violently pulled up pales about inclofures, 
without lawful authority, it Ihould be felony : Any at- 
tempt to kill a privy councellor was fubjefled to the fame 
penalty. The bilhops had made an application, com- 
plaining, that they were deprived of all their power, by 
the encroachments of the civil courts, and the prefent 
fufpenfion of the canon law ; that they could fummon no 
offender before them, punilb no vke, or exert the dif- 

P p$ 84* Haywar^i p. 309* Srowe» p. 603s 
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cipline of the church : From which diminution of their 
authority, they pretended, immorality had every where 
received great encouragement and encreafe. The defign * 544 * 
of fome was, to revive the penitentiary rules of the pri- 
mitive church : But others thought, that fuch an autho- 
rity committed to the bifliops, would prove more op- 
preiEve than confefEon, penance, and all the clerical 
inventions of the Romifh fuperftition. The parliament, 
for the prefent, contented themfelves with empowering 
the king to appoint thirty -two commillioners to compile 
a body of canon laws, which were to be valid, though ne- 
ver ratified by parliament. 'Such implicit truft did they 
repofe in the crown ; without refledling that all their li- 
berties and properties might be affedted by thefe ca- 
nons ’. The king did not live to affix the royal fandlion to 
the new canons. Sir John Sharington, whole crimes and 
malverfations had appeared fo egregious at the condemn- 
ation of lord Seymour, obtained from parliament a re- 
verfal of his attainder'. This man fought favour with 
the more zealous reformers ; and bifhop Latimer affirmed,- ' 
that, though formerly he had been a moft notorious knave, 
be was now fo penitent, that he had become a very honeft 
man. 



When Warwic and the council of regency began to 
exercife their power, they found themfelves involved in 
the fame difficulties that had embarrafled the protedlor. 
The wars with France and Scotland could not be fup- 
ported by an exhaufted exchequer j feemed dangerous to 
a divided nation : and were now acknowledged not to 
have any objeft, which even the greateft and moft uninter- 
rupted fuccefs could attain. The project of peace, enter- 
tained by Somerfet, had ferved them as a pretence for 
clamour againft his adminiftration ; yet, after fending Sir 
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Chensy to the emperor^ and making again a 
i| - , - ‘ ' fruitlefs effort to engage him in the protedlion of Bout 
>S 5®" logne, they found themfelves obliged to liften to the ad- 
vances which Henry made them, by the canal of Guidotti, 
a Florentine merchant. The earl of Bedford, Sir John 
Mafon, Paget, and Pette; were fent over to Boulogne, 
with full po\vcrs to negociate. The French king abfo- 
ktely refufed to pay the two millions of crowns, which 
his predeceflbr had acknowledged to be due to the crown 
of England, as arrears of penfions ; and faid, that he ncr 
ver would confent to render himfelf tributary to any 
B'>ato«n« prince ; But he offered a fum for the immediate reftitur 
furicndcred. Boulogne ; and four hundred thoufand crowns 

».f.h.\Iarch. ^gre at laft agreed on, one half to be paid immediately, 
the other in Auguft following. Six hoftages were given 
for the performance of this article. Scotland was com- 
prehended in the treaty ; The Englifli ftipulated to reftore 
Lauder and Douglas, and to demolifh the fortreffes of 
Roxburgh and Eymouth “. No fooner was peace conr 
eluded with France, than a projeft was entertained of a 
clofe alliance with that kingdom ; and Henry willingly 
embraced a propofal fo fuitable both toliis interefts and his 
' inclinations. An agreement, fome time after, was formed 

for a marriage between Edward and Elizabeth, a daughter 
of France; and all the articles were, after a little nego- 
ciation, fully fettled " : But this projedt never took ef- 

La. 

The intention of marrying the king to a daughter of 
Henry, a violent perfecutor of the proteftants, was no- 
wife acceptable to that party in England : But in all other 
refpedls, the council was fteady in promoting the reform- 
ation, and in enforcing the laws againff the Romanics, 
Several prelates were fiill addidled to that communion ; 

« Burnet, Tol. n. p. 143. Hayward, 310, 311, 314. Rymer, to!, ir. 
p. 211. ^ Haywaid, p. 313. Heytini p. Rymer^ com. xt, 
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atid though they made fome compliances, in order to fave ^x*^xv** 
their bifhoprics, they retarded, as much as they fafcly ^ 

could, the execution of the new laws, and gave counte- >5SO- 
nance to fuch incumbents as were negligent or refradlory, 

A refolution was therefore taJeen to feck pretences for de- 
priving thofe prelates ; and the execution of this intention 
was the more eafy, as they had all of them been obliged 
to take commillions, in which it was declared, that they 
held their fees during the king’s pleafure only. It was 
thought proper to begin with Gardiner, in order to ftrike 
a terror into the reft. The method of proceeding again'ft 
him was violent, and had fcarcely any colour of law or 
juftice. Injunffions had been given him to inculcate, 
in a fermon, the duty of obedience to a king, even during 
his minority; and becaufe he had neglected this topic, h6 
had been thrown into prifon, and had been there detained 
during two years, without being accufed of any crime, 
except difobedience to this arbitrary command. The 
duke of Somerfet, lecretary Petre, and fome others of the 
council, were now fent, in order to try his temper, and • 
endeavoured to find fome grounds for depriving him : He 
profefl'ed to them his intention of conforming to the go- 
vernment, of fupporting the king’s laws, and of officiat- 
ing by the new liturgy. This was not the difpofition 
which they expedled or defired *. A new deputation was 
therefore fent, who carried him feveral articles to fubferibe, 

He was required to acknowledge his former mifbehavioijr, 
and to confefs the juftice of his confinement: He was 
likewife to own, that the king was fupreme head of the 
church; that the power of making and difpenfing with 
holidays was part of the prerogative ; that the book of 
commort-prayer was a godly and commendable form ; 
that the king was a complete fovereign in his minority ; 
that the law of the fix articles was juftly repealed j and 

X Hcy!tn, p. 99. 
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CHAP, that the king had full authority to corre£l and reform 
t ‘ . what wasamifs in ecclefiaftical difeipline, government, or 
1550. dodlrine. The bifliop-was willing to fet his hand to all 
the articles except the firft : He maintained his conduct 
to have been inofFenlive ; and declared that he would not 
own himfelf guilty of faults which he had never com- 
mitted 

The council, Ending that he had gone fuch lengths, 
were determined to prevent his full compliance by mul- 
tiplying the dilHcuIties upon him, and fending him new 
articles to fubferibe. A lift was feledled of fuch points 
as they thought would be the hardeft of digeftion ; and, 
pot content with this rigour, they alfo infifted on his fub- 
tniftlon, and his acknowledgment of paft errors. To 
make this fubfeription more mortifying, they demanded a 
promife, that he would recommend and publifh all thefc 
articles from the pulpit : But Gardiner, who faw that 
they intended either to ruin or dilhonour him, or per- 
haps both, determined not to gratify his enemies by any 
farther compliance : He ftill maintained his innocence; 
defired a fair trial ; and refufed to fubferibe more articles, 
till he Ihould recover his liberty. For this pretended of- 
fence his bilbopric was put under fcqueftration for three 
months ; and as he then appeared no more compliant 
than before, a commifiion was. appointed to try, or, more 
properly fpeaking, to condemn him. The commiflion- 
ers were, the primate, the biihops of London, Ely, and 
Lincoln, fecrctary i’etre. Sir James Hales, and fome 
other lawyers. Gardiner objected to the legality of the 
commiftion, which was not founded on any ftatute or 
precedent ; and he appealed from the commiinoners to the 
king. His appeal was not regarded : Sentence «vas pro- 
nounced againft him t He was deprived of his bifhopric, 
and committed to clofe cuftody : His books and papers 

1 Csliicr, vol. ii. p. 30;, from the couiuU booki. p. 99. 
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were feized ; he was fecluded from all company ; and it ' 
was not allowed him either to feud or receive any letters i 
or mefl'ages 

Gardiner, as well as the other prelates, had agreed 
to hold his office during the Icing’s picafure : But thj 
council, unwilling to .make ufe of a conceffion which 
had been fo illegally and arbitrarily extorted, chofe rather 
to employ fome forms of juftice a refolution which led 
them to commit Bill greater iniquities and feverities. But 
the violence of the reformers did not flop here, Day^ 
bifhop of Chicheftcr, Heathe of Worcefter, and Voifey 
of Exeter, were deprived of their biflioprics, on pretence 
of difobedience. Even Kitchen of LandafF, Capon of 
Salifbury, and Sampfon of Coventry, though they had , 
■‘complied in every thing, yet not being fuppofed cordial 
in their obedience, were obliged to feek protedlion, by 
facriheing the moll confiderable revenues of their fee to 
the rapacious courtiers 

These plunderers neglected not even fmaller profits. 
An order was iflued by council, for purging the library 
at WeAminfler of all miflals, legends, and other fuper- 
flitious volumes, and delivering their garniture to Sir An- 
thony Aucher Many of thefe books were plaited with 
gold and filver, and curioufly embofled ; and this finery 
was probably the fuperilition that condemned them. 
Great havoc was likewife made on the libraries at Ox- 
ford. Books and manuferipts were dellroyed without 
diftindlion : The volumes of divinity fuffered for their 
rich binding ; Thofe of literature were condemned as 
ufclefs : Thofe of geometry and aftronomy were fuppofed 
to contain nothing but necromancy The univerfity 
had not power to oppofe thefe barbarous violences : They 
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were in clanger of lofing their own revenues ; and ex- 
pec^Ied every moment to be fwallowcd up by the earl of 
Warwic and his aflbciates. 

’Lhough every one befides yielded to the authority of 
the council, the lady Mary could never be brought to 
compliance ; and fhe ftill continued to adhere to the mafs, 
and to rejedl the new liturgy. Her behaviour was, dur- 
ing fome time, connived at ; but, at laft, her two chap- 
lains, Mallet and Berkley, were thrown into prifon ' ; 
-nnd remonftrances Were made to the princefs herfelf on 
account of her difobedience. The council wrote her a 
letter, by which they endeavoured to make her change her 
fentiments, and to perfuade her, that her religious faith 
was very ill-grounded. They afked her, wbat warrant 
there was in Scripture for prayers in an unknown tongue, 
the life of images, or offering up the facrament for the 
dead; and they defired her to perufe St. Auftin, and the 
other ancient doctors, who would convince her of the errors 
of the Romifh fuperllition, and prove that it was founded 
merely on falfe miracles and lying ftories ^ The lady 
Mary remained obftinate againft all this advice, and de- 
clared herfelf willing to endure death rather than relin- 
cjuifli her religion : She only feared, Ihe faid, that fhe 
was not worthy to fuffer martyrdom in fo holy a caufe : 
And as for proteftant books, fhe thanked God, that, as 
fhe never had, fo fhe hoped never to read any of them. 
Dreading farther violence, Ihe endeavoured to make an 
efcape to her kinfman Charles ; but her defign was dif- 
covered and prevented The emperor remonflrated in 
her behalf, and even threatened hoftilities, if liberty of 
confcience were refufed her : But though the council, 
lenfible that the kingdom was in no condition to fuport, 
with honour, fuch a war, was defirous to comply ; they 

* S*rvpR, vol. ii. p %49« ^ Fox, voi, u« Coliie*, Burnet. 
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found great difficulty to overcome' the fcrupies of the 
young king. He had been educated in fuch a violent ab-, ■ _ _ - 'j 

horrence of the mafs and other popifti rites, which he 
regarded as impious and idolatrous, that he ffiould parti- 
cipate, he thought, in the fin, if he allowed its commifr 
fion ; And when atlaft the importunity of Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, and Poinet prevailed fomewhat over his oppolition, 
he burft into tears j lamenting his fifter’s obftinacy, and 
■bewailing his own hard fate, that he mud fuffisr her to 
continue in fuch an abominable mode of worlhip. 

The great objedl, at this time, of antipathy among the 
■proteftant fefls, was popery, or, more properly fpeaking, 

■fhe papifts. Thcfe they regarded as the common enemy, 

'who threatened every moment to overwhelm the evange- 
lical faith, and deftroy its partizans by fire and fword: 

They had not as yet had leifure to attend to the other 
minute differences among themfelves, which afterwards 
became the objedl of fuch furious quarrels and animofities, 
and threw the whole kingdom into combuftion. Several 
Lutheran divines, who had reputation in thofe days, Bu- 
cer, Peter Martyr, and others, were induced to take fhel- 
ter in England, from the profecutions which the emperor 
pxercifed in Germany ; and they received protedlion and 
encouragement. John A-lafco, a Polifh nobleman, be- 
ing expelled his country by the rigours of the catholics, 
fettled, during fome time, atEmbdcn in Eaft-Friezland, 
where he became preacher to a congregation of the re- 
formed. Forefeeing the perfecutions which enfued, he 
femoved to England, and brought his congregation along 
with him. The council, who regarded them as induf- 
trious, ufeful people, and defired to invite over others of 
^he fame charafler, not only gave them the church of 
Auguftine friars for the exercife of their religion, but 
granted them a charter, by which they were eredied into 
ii corporation, confifting of a fupprintendant and four af- 
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CHAP, fiftine mtniders. This ecclefiaftical eilablilhment was 

XXXV, ® 

. quite independejit of the church of England, and differed 

J5iJ. from it in fome rites and ceremonies 

These differences among the protedants were matter 
of triumph to the catholics j who infided, that the mo- 
ment men departed from the authority of the church, they 
lod all criterion of truth and falfehood in matters of reli- 
gion, and mud be carried away by every wind of doc- 
trine. The continual variations of every iedl of proted- 
ants afforded them the fame topic of reafoning. The 
book of Common Prayer fuffered in England a new revi- 
fal, and fome rites and ceremonies, which had given >af- 
fcnce, were omitted The fpeculative dodlrines, or the 
mctaphyfics of the religion, were alfo reduced to forty- 
two articles. Thefe were intended to obviate farther divi- 
fions and variations ; and the compiling of them had been 
podponed till the edablidiment of the liturgy, which was 
jufily regarded as a more material obje<S to the people. 
The eternity of hell torments is afferted in this confclEon 
of faith ; and care is alfo taken to inculcate, not only 
that no heathen, bow virtuous foever, can efcape an end- 
Icfs date of the mod cxquifite mifery, but alfo that every 
one who prefumes to maintain, that any pagan can pof- 
iibly be faved, is himfelf expofed to the penalty of eternal 
perdition 

The theological zeal of the council, though feemingly 
fervent, went not fo far as to make them negledl their 
own temporal concerns, which feem to have ever been 
uppermod in their thoughts : They even found leifure to 
attend to the, public intered ; nay, to the commerce of 
the nation, which was, at that time, very little the ob- 
jciSl of general dudy or attention. The trade of England 
had anciently been carried on altogether by foreigners, 

Mem. Cranm. 134, ^ Mem* Cranm. p 189. 
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chiefly the inhabitants of the Hanfe-towns, or Eafterlings, ‘ 
as they were called ; and in order to encourage thefe . 
merchants to fettle in England, they had been erected 
into a corporation by Henry III. had obtained a patent, 
were endowed with privileges, and were exempted from 
feveral heavy duties paid by other aliens. So ignorant 
were the Englifh of commerce, that this company, 
ufually denominated the merchants of the Stil-yard, en- 
grolfed, even down to the reign of Edward, almoft the 
whole foreign trade of the kingdom ; and as they naturally 
employed the (hipping of their own country, the naviga- 
tion of England was alfo in a very langui(hing condition. 
If was therefore thought proper by the council, to feek 
pretences for annulling the privileges of this corporation, 
privileges which put them nearly on an equal footing 
with Engliihinen in the duties which they paid ; and as 
fuch patents were, during that age, granted by the abfo- 
lute power of the king, men were the lefs furprized to 
find them revoked by the fame authority. Several remon- 
flrances were made againil this innovation, by Lubec, 
Hamburgh, and other Hanfe-townsj but the council per- 
fevered in their refolution, and the good eSetEls of it foon 
became viflble to the nation. The Englifh merchants, 
by their very fituation, as natives, had advantages above _ 
foreigners in the purchafe of cloth, wool, atid other com- 
modities ; though thefe advantages l^ad not hitherto been 
fuiScienC to rouzc their induflry, or engage them to be- 
come rivals to this opulent company: But when aliens, 
duty was alfo impofed upon all foreigners indiferiminately, 
the Englifh were tempted to enter into commerce ; and a 
fpiric of induflry began to appear in the kingdom'. 

About the fame time a treaty was made with Gufla- 
vus Eriefon, king of Sweden, by which it was flipulated, 
that, if he fent buHion into England, he might export 

t Hajfwaid, p. 326. Hejrlin, p. 198, Strjpe's Mem. vol, ii p-295. 
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Englifli commodities without paying cuftom; that he 
Ibould carry bullion to no other prince j that if he fent 
ozimus, Red, copper. See. he fliould pay cuftom for Eng- 
lifti commodities as an Engliihman ; and that if he fent 
other merchandize, he fliould have free intercourfe, pay* 
ing cuftom as a ftranger The bullion fent over by 
Sweden, though it could not be in great quantity, fet the 
mint to work : Good fpecie was coined : And much of 
the bafe metal formerly ilTued was recalled : A circum- 
flance which tended extremely to the encouragement of 
commerce. 

. But all thefe fchemes for promotirig indtiftry were 
likely to prove abortive, by the fear of domeftic con* 
vulftons, arifing from the ambition of Warwic. That 
nobleman, not contented with the Ration which he had 
attained, carried farther his pretenfions, and bad gained 
partizans, who were difpofed to fecond him in every 
enterprize. The laft earl of Northumberland died 
without iflue ; and as Sir Thomas Piercy, his bro- 
ther, had been attainted on account of the fliars which 
he had in the Yorkfliire infurre£lion during the late reign^ 
the title was at prefent extindf, and the eftate was vefted 
in the crown. Warwic now procured to himfelf a grant 
of thofe ample pollelfions, which lay chiefly in the North, 
the moft warlike part of the kingdom ; and he was digni,^ 
fled with the title of Duke of Northumberland. His friend, 
Paulet, lord St. John, the treafurer, was created, firft, earl 
of Wiltfliire, then marquis of Winchefter : Sir William 
Herbert obtained the title of Earl of Pembroke. 

But the ambition of Northumberland made him re- 
gard all encreafe of pofleffions and titles, either to himfdf or 
his partizans, as fteps only to farther acquifitions. Find- 
ing that Somerfet, though degraded from his dignity, and 
even leflened in the public opinion by his fpiritlefs con- 
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du£l, ftill enjoyed a confidcrablc fliare of popularity, 
determined to ruin the map whom he regarded as the chief . _ ■ 

obftacle to the attainment of his hopes. The alliance 155*., 
which had been contradled between the families had pro- 
duced no cordial union, and only enabled Northurober-, 
land to compafs with more certainty the deftrudion of his. 
rival. He fecretly gained many of the friends and fer- • - 

vants of that unhappy nobleman: He fometimes terrihed - ■* 

him by the appearance of danger; fometimes provoked, 
him by ill ufage. The unguarded Somerfet< often broke, 
out into menacing expreflions againd Northumberland ; 

At other times he formed rafli projeds, which he imme- 
diately abandoned : His treacherous confidents carried to 
his enemy every paflionate word which dropped from i 
him : They revealed the fchemes which they themfelves 
had firft fuggefted " : And Northumberland, thinking that 
the proper feafon was now come, began to ad in an open 
manner againft him. 

In one night, the duke of Somerfet, lord Grey, David iSthOSoi, 
and John Seymour, Hammond and Neudigate, two of the 
duke’s fervants. Sir Ralph Vane and Sir Thomas Palmer, 
were arrefted, and committed to cullody. Next day the 
dutchcfs of Somerfet, with her favourites. Crane and his 
wife. Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael Stanhope, Banni- 
Her, and others, were thrown into prifon. Sir Thomas 
Palmer, who had all along aded as a fpy upon Somerfet, 
accufed him of having formed a defign to raife an infur- 
redion in the north, to attack the gens d’armes on a 
mufter-day, to fccure the Tower, and to raife a rebellion 
in London ; But, what was the only probable accufation, 
he aflerted, that Somerfet had once laid a projed for mur- 
dering Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke, 
at a banquet which was to be given them by lord Paget. 

Crane and his wife confirmed Palmer’s teflimony with 
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*"xxxv^‘ regard to this laft defign ; and it appears that fotne raft 
‘ - fcheme of that nature had really been mentioned ; though 
*SS'- no regular confpiracy had been formed, or means pre- 
pared for its execution. Hammond confefled that the 
duke had armed men to guard him one night in his houfe 
at Greenwich. 

Tri.tofSo- Somerset was brought to his trial before the mar- 
quis of Wincheller, created high fteward. Twenty- 
fcven peers compofed the jury, among whom were North- 
umberland, Pembroke, and Northampton, whom de- 
cency ftould have hindered from ailing as judges in the 
trial of a man that appeared to be their capital enemy. 
Somerfet was accufed of high treafou on account of the 
projeiled infurreilions, and of felony in laying a defign 
to murder privy-counfellors. 

We have a very imperfcil account of all Hate trials 
during that age, which is a fenfible defeil in our hif- 
tory : but it appears that fome more regularity was ob- 
' , ferved in the management of this profecution than had 
lADccemb. ufually been employed in like cafes. The witnefTes 
were at leaft examined by the privy-council ; and though 
they were neither produced in court, nor confronted with 
the prifoner (circumftances required by the ftriil prin- 
ci^es of equity), their depofitions were given in to the 
jury. The proof feems to have been lame with regard 
to the treafonable part of the charge} and Somerfet’s 
defence was fo fatisfaclory, that the peers gave verdidl in 
his favour : The intention alone of aflaulting the privy- 
councillors was fupported by tolerable evidence ; and the 
jury brought him in guilty of felony. The prifoner 
himfelf confelTed that he had exprefled his intention of 
murdering Northumberland and the other lords } but had 
not formed any refolution on that head : And when he 
received fentence, he afked pardon of thofe peers for the 
defigns which he had hearkened to againfl: them. The 
people, by whom Somerfet was beloved, hearing the 
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firft part of his fentence, by which he was acquitted from CHAP, 
treafon, exprelFed their joy by loud acclamations : But ^ , 

their fatisfa£lion was fuddenly damped, on finding that 1551. 
he was condemned to death for felony °. 



Care had been taTcen by Northumberland’s emifiaries, 1551. 
to prepoflefs the young king againft his uncle ; and left 
he fhould relent, no accefs was given to any of Somer- 
fet’s friends, and the prince was kept from reflection by 
axontinued feries of occupations and amufements. AtH'ue*ecn« 
laft the prifoner was brought to the fcaffold on Tower- jan. 
hill, amidft great crowds of fpediators,- who bore him 
fuch fincere kindnefs, that they entertained, to the laft 
moment, the fond hopes of his pardon Many of them 
ruihed in to dip their handkerchiefs in his blood, which 
they long preferved as a precious relique; and fome of 
them foon after, when Northumberland met with a like 
doom, upbraided him with this cruelty, and difplayed to 
him thefe fymbols of his crime. Somerfet indeed, though 
many actions of his life were exceptionable, feems, in ge- 
neral, to have merited a better fate ; and the faults, which 
he committed, were owing to weaknefs, not to any bad 
intention. His virtues were better calculated for private 
than for public life j and by his want of penetration and 
firmnefs, he was ill-fitted to extricate himfelf from thofe 
cabals and violences, to which that age was fo much ad- 
difted. Sir Thomas Arundel, Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir 
Miles Partridge, and Sir Ralph Vane, all of them So- 
merfet’s friends, were brought to their trial, condemned, 
and executed ; Great injuftice feems to have been ufed in 
their profecution. Lord Paget, chancellor of the dutchy, 
was, on fome pretence, tried in the ftar-chamber, and 
condemned in a fine of 6000 pounds, with the lofs of 
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CHAP, his office. To mortify him the more, he was degraded 
^ fhe order of the garter ; as unworthy, on account 

1551. of his mean birth, to (hare that honour’. Lord Rich, 
chancellor, was alfo compelled to refign his office, on tht 
difcovcry of fome marks of friendfhip, which he had 
(hown to Somerfet. 

stS j»B. The day after the execution of Somerfet, a feffion of 
^*/*'** parliament was held, in which farther advances were 
made towards the eftablifhment of the reformation. The 
new liturgy was authorifed j and penalties were enadled 
againil all thofe who abfented themfelves from public wor- 
Ihip'. To ufe the mafs had already been prohibited un- 
der fevere penalties j fo that the reformers, it app>ears, 
whatever fcope they had given to their own private judg- 
ment, in difputing the tenets of the ancient religion, 
were refolvcd not to allow the fame privilege to others} 
and the pra£Iice, nay the very dodlrine of toleration, was, 
at that time, equally unknown to all fefts and parlies. 
To diflent from the religion of the magiftrate, was uni- 
veifally conceived to be as criminal as to queilion his 
title, OF rebel againll his authority. 

A tAW was enadled againffi ufury; that is, again!! 
taking any intered for money *. This a£l was the remains 
of ancient fuperdition ; but being found extremely ini- 
quitous in itfelf, as well as prejudicial to commerce, it 
was afterwards repealed in the twelfth of Elizabeth. The 
common rate of intered, notwithdanding the law, was 
at this time 14 per cent‘. 

A BILL was introduced by the minidry into the houfe 
of lords, renewing thofe rigorous datutes of treafon, 
which had been abrogated in the beginning of this reign ; 

' and though the peers, by their high dation, dood mod . 
expofed to thefe tempeds of date, yet bad they !b little 
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regard to public fecurity, or even to their own true in- c H A p. 

tereft, that they pafled the bill with only one difienting , 

voice But the commons rejedled it, and prepared a 155*. 
new bill, that pafled into a law, by which it was enaft- 
ed, that whoever (hould call the king or any of his heirsi 
harhed in the ftatute of the 35th of the laft reign, heretici 
fchifmatic, tyrant, infidel, or ufurper of the crown, fliould 
forfeit, for the firft offence, their gOods and chattels, and be 
imprifoned during pleafure ; for the fecond, flieuld incur 
a pramunire ; for the third, fliould be attainted for trea- 
Ibn. But if any fliould unadvifedly utter fuch i (lan- 
der in writing, printing, painting, carving, or graving, 
he was, for the firft offence, to be held a traitor”. It 
may be worthy of notice, that the king and his next 
heir, thfc lady Mary, were profefledly of different reli- 
gions ; and religions, which threw on each other the 
imputation of herefy, fchifm, idolatry, profanenefs, blaf- 
phemy, wickednefs, and all the oprobrious epithets thit 
religious zeal has invented. It was almoft impoifible, 
therefore, for the people, if they fpoke at all On thefc 
fubje<fts, not to fall into the crime, fo feverely puniflie'd 
by the ftatute ; and the jealoufy of the commons for , 

liberty, though it led them to rejedb the bill of treafons, 
fent to them by the lords, appears hot to have been very 
adive, vigilant, or clear-fighted. 

Th6 commons annexed to this bill a claufe which 
was of more importance than the bill itfelf, that no one 
fliould be Convifled of any kind of treafon, unlefs the 
crime were proved by the oaths of two witnefles, con- 
fronted with the pfifoner. The lords, for fome time, 
fcrupled to pafs this claufe, though conformable to the 
moft obvious principles' of equity. But the members of 
that houfe trufted for ptoteftion to their prefent perfonal 

u Pailiamtntirjr Hift. toI. iii. p. 258, Burnet, Tol.it. p. 190. 
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CHAP, intereft and power, and nenle£led the nobleft and mod 

XXXV , ^ 

^ ‘ . permanent fecurity, that of laws. , 

13 ji. The houfe of peers pafled a bill, whofe obje£l was 
making a provifion for the poor j but the commons, not 
chufing that a money-bill fhould begin in the upper 
houfe, framed a new a£l to the fame purpofe. By this 
act, the church-wardens were itnpowered to colledf cha- 
ritable contributions ; and if any refufed to give, or dif- 
fuaded others from that charity, the bilhop of the dio- 
cefe was impowered to proceed againd them. Such large 
diferetionary powers, entruded to the prelates, feem as 
proper an obje£l of jealoufy as the authority aflumed by 
the peers 

There was another occafion, in which the parliament 
repofed an unufual confidence in the bifhops. They im- 
powered them to proceed againd fuch as negledled the 
Sundays and Holidays*'. But thefe were unguarded con- 
ceflions granted to the church: The general humour of 
the age rather led men to bereave the ecclefiadics of all 
power, and even to pillage them of their property : Many 
clergymen, about this time, *were obliged for a fubfid- 
ence to turn carpenters or taylors, and fome kept ale- 
houfes*. The bifhops themfelvcs were generally reduced 
to poverty, and held both their revenues and fpiritual 
office by a very precarious and uncertain tenure. 

I'oNSTAL, bifhop of Durham, was one of the mod 
eminent prelates of that age, dill lefs for the dignity of 
his fee, than for his own perfonal merit; his learning, 
moderation, humanity, and beneficence. He had op- 
pofed, by his vote and authority, all innovations in re- 
ligion ; but as foon as they were enadfed, he had always 
’ fubmitted, and had conformed to every theological fydem, 
which had been edablidied. His known probity had 
made this compliance be aferibed, not to an intereded or 

X 5 & 6 £dw. VI, cap. 1 . 7 Ibid. cap. * Burnet^ 
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time-ferving fpirit, but to a fenfe of duty, which led 

him to think, that all private opinion ought to be facri- j 

liced to the great concern of public peace and tranquil- JSS»’ • 
lity. The general regard paid to his charadler, had 
prote£led him from any fevere treatment during the ad- 
miniftration of Somerfet; but when Northumberland 
gained the afcendant, he was thrown into prifon ; and 
as that rapacious nobleman had formed a defign of feizing 
the revenues of the fee of Durham, and of acquiring 
to himfelf a principality in the northern counties, he 
was relolved, in order to efFeft his purpofe, to deprive 
Tonftal of his bifiiopric. A bill of attainder, therefore, 
on pretence of mifprifion of treafon, was introduced into 
the houfe of peers againfl the prelate; and it pafled with 
the oppofition only of lord Stourton, a zealous catholic, 
and of Cranmer, who always bore a cordial and fincerc 
friendfliip to the bifhop of Durham. But when the 
bill was fent down to the commons, they required, that 
witnell'es Qiould be examined, that Tonftal ihould be 
allowed to defend himfelf, and that he fhould be con- 
fronted with his accufers : And when thefe demands were 
refufed, they rejedfed the bill. 

This equity, fo unufual in the parliament during that 
.age, was afcribed by Northumberland and his partizans, 
not to any regard for liberty and juftice, but to the preva- 
lence of Somerfet’s fadlion, in a houfe of commons, which, 
being chofen during the adminiftration of that noble- 
man, had been almoft entirely filled with his creatures. 

They were confirmed in this opinion, when they found, 
that a bill, ratifying the attainder of Somerfet and his 
accomplices, was alfo rejedted by the commons, though 
it had paired the upper houfe. A refolution was there- 
fore taken to diftolve the parliament, which had fitten ijih April, 
during this whole reign; and foon after to fummon a 
ne w one. 
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Northumberland, in order to ^nfurc to himA:If 
a houfe of commons entirely obfc(^uious to his will, ven- 
tured on an expedient, which could not have been prac- 
tifed, or eyen imagined, in an age, when there was any 
idea or comprehenfion of liberty. He engaged the king 
to write circular letters to all the (herifFs, in which he 
ei)j<-ined them to inform the freeholders, that they 
were required to choofe men of knowledge and expe- 
rience for their reprefentatives. After this general ex- 
hortation, the king continued in thefe vvords: “ And 
“ yet, ncverthelefs, our pleafure is, that where our, 

“ privy-council, or any of them fliall, in our behalf, 

“ recommend, within their jurifdiciion, men of learning 
and wifdom; in fuch cafes, their dire6Uoi)s (ball be 
“ regarded and followed, as tending to the fame end 
“ which we defire, that is, to have this aflembly com- 
“ pofed of the perfons in our realm the beft fitted to 
“ give advice and good counfel*.” Several letters were 
fcnt from the king, recommending members to particular 
counties. Sir Richard Cotton to Hampftiire; Sir Wil- 
liam Fitzwilliams and Sir Henry Nevil to Berkihire . 

Sir William Drury and Sir Henry Benningfield to Suf- 
folk, &c. But though fomr counties only received this 
fpecies of conge d'elire from the king ; the recommenda- 
tions from the privy-council and the counfellors, we 
may fairly prefume, would extend to the greater part, if 
not to the whole, ef the kingdom. 

It Is remarkable, that this attempt was made during ' 
the reign of a minor king, when the royal authority is 
ufually wcakeft ; that it was patiently fubmitted to ; and 
that it gave fo little umbrage as fcarcely to be taken 
notice of by any hillorian. The painful and laborious 
colleflor above cited, who never omits the moft trivial 
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matter, is the only perfon, that has thought this memo- 

rabic letter worthy of being tranfmitted to pofterity. , i 

The parliament anfwered Northumberland’s expeiSa- 
tions. As Tonftal had in the interval been deprived of 
his bifhopric in an arbitrary manner, by the fentence of 
lay commiffioners, appointed to try him, the fee of Dur- 
ham was by a£l of parliament divided into two biilioprics, 
which had certain portions of the revenue affigned them. 

The regalities of the fee, which included the jurifdidfion 
of a count palatine, were given by the king to Northum- 
berland ; nor is it to be doubted but that nobleman had 
alfo purpofed to make rich plunder of the revenue, as was 
then ufual with the courtiers, whenever a bilhopric be- 
came vacant. 

The commons gave the miniftry another mark of at- 
tachment, which was at that time the moft fincere of 
any, the moff cordial, and the mod didicult to be ob- 
tained : They granted a fupply of two fubfidies and two 
fifteenths. To render this prefent the more acceptable, 
they voted a preamble, containing a long accufation of 
Somerfet, “ for invoNing the king in wars, wading his 
“ treafure, engaging him in much debt, embafing 
“ the coin, and giving occafion for a mod terrible re- 
« bellion'’.” 

The debts of the crown were at this time confiderable. 

The king had received from France 400,000 crowns on 
delivering Boulogne ; he had reaped profit from the fale 
of fome chantry lands ; the churches had been fpoiled 
of all their plate and rich ornaments, which, by a de- 
cree of council, without any pretence of law or equity, 
had been converted to the king’s ufe ' : Yet fuch had 
been the rapacity of the courtiers, that the crown owed 
about 300,000 pounds ■* ; and great dilapidations were, 

*> 7 Edw. VI. cap. It. c Heyltn« p, 95, i3», 

£<c cfiaiUcai Menorialtj voJ. U« p. 344* 
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C H A P. at the fame time, made of the roral demefnes. The 
‘ . young prince fliowed, among other virtues, a difpofition ■ 
I553- to frugality, which, had he lived, would foon have re- 
trieved thefe Ioffes : But as his health was declining very 
faft, the prefent emptinefs of the exchequer was a fen- 
fible obftacle to the execution of thofc projedfs, which 
the ambition of Northumberland had founded on the pro- 
fpedt of Edward’s approaching end. 
pu-ctflion That nobleman reprefented to the prince, whom 
* youth and an infirm flate of health made fufceptible of 

any imprcffion, that his two fifters, Mary and Eliza- 
beth, had both of them been declared illegitimate by adl 
of parliament: And though Henry by his will had re- 
ftored them to a place in the fucceffion, the nation would 
never fubmit to fee the throne of England filled by a 
baftard : That they were the king’s fifters by the half-blood 
only ; and even if they w'ere legitimate, could not enjoy 
the crown as his heirs and fucceffors : That the queen 
of Scots ftood excluded by the late king’s will ; and be- 
ing an alien, had loft by law all right of inheriting; not 
to mention, that, as flie was betrothed to the dauphin, 
file would, by her fucceffion, render England, as flie 
had already done Scotland, a province to France : That 
the certain confcquence of his fifter Mary’s fucceffion, 
or that of the queen of Scots, was the abolition of thq 
proteftant religion, and the repeal of the laws enadted in 
favour of the reformation, and the re-eftablifljment of the 
vfurpation and idolatry of the church of Rome : That, 
fortunately for England, the fame order of fucceffion, 
which juftice required, was alfo the moft conformable to 
public intereft ; and there was no( on any fide any juft 
ground for doubt or deliberation : That when thefe 
three princeffes were excluded by fuch folid reafons, the 
fpcceflion devolved on the marchionefs of Dorfet, elder 
(laughter of the French queen and the duke of Suffolk : 

That 
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That the next heir of the marchionefs was the lady Jane 
Gray, a lady of the moft amiable character, accom- ^ ‘ 

plilhed by the beft education, both in literatnre and re- ‘iSJ- 
ligion ; and every way worthy of a crown : And that 
even, if her title by blood were doubtful, which there 
was no juft reafon to pretend, the king was puiieired of 
the fame power that his father enjoyed, and might leave 
her the crown by letters patent, Thefe reafonings made 
impreflion on the young prince ; and above all, his zeal- 
ous attachment to the proteftant religion made him appre- 
hend the confequences, if fo bigoted a catholic as his 
fifter Mary fhould fucceed to the throne. And thou^ 
he bore a tender affedlion to the lady Elizabeth, who was 
liable to no fuch objection, means were found to perfuade 
him, that he could not exclude the one fifter on account 
ef illegitimacy, without giving alfo an exclufion to the 
other. 

Northumberland, finding that his arguments were 
likely to operate on the king, began to prepare the other 
parts of his fcheme. Two fons of the duke of Suffolk 
by a fecond venter having died, this feafon, of the fweat-> 
ing ficknefs, that title was extindl ; and Northumberland 
engaged the king to beftow it on the marquis of Dorfet, 

By means of this favour and of others, which he conferred 
upon him, he perfuaded the new duke of Suffolk and the 
dutchefs, to give their daughter, the lady Jane, in mar- 
riage to his fourth fon, the lord Guilford Dudley. In 
order to fortify himfelf by farther alliances, he negociatqd 
a marriage between the lady Catherine Gray, fecond 
daughter of Suffolk, and lord Herbert, eldcft fon of the 
earl of Pembroke, He alfo married his own daughter to 
lord Haftings, eldcft fon of the earl of Huntingdon', 

'I hefe marriages were folcmnized with great pomp and 
feftivityi and the people, who hated Northumberland, 

« Hfjl’n, p, ipj, Stowf| p« 60,9. 
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forbear cxpreffing their irxJignation at fecirtg 
V — - j fueh public demonftrations of joy, during the languifhing 
>S5J* Rate of the young prince’s health. 

EmvARD had been feized in the foregoing year, firft 
with the meafles, then with the fmall-pox ; but having 
perfcdlly recovered from both thefe diftempers, the nation 
entertained hopes, that they would only ferve to confirm 
his health ; and he had afterwards made a progccfs through 
fomc parts of the kingdom. It was fufpedled, that he 
Thf Vjng’i Jjjjj there overheated himfelf in exercife : He was feized 

itikticls. , • 1 I 1 n • 

With a cough, which proved obitinate, and gave way 
neither to regimen nor medicines : Several fatal fymptoms. 
of a confurrption appeared ; and though it was hoped, 
that, as the feafon advanced, his youth and tempterance 
might get the better of the malady, men faw with great 
eonrern his bloom and vigour infeniibly decay. The 
gcneial attachment to the young prince, joined to the 
hatred borne the OudleySj made It be remarked, that Ed- 
ward had every moment declined in health, from the 
time that lord Robeit Dudley had been put about him, 
in quality of gentleman of the bedchamber. 

1 HE languilhing ftatc of Edward's health madeNorth- 
umbtrLrid the more intent on the execution of his pro- 
jeiS. He removed all, except his own emiflaries, from 
about the king ; He himfelf attended him with the greateft 
afliouiiy : He pretended the raoft anxious concern for his 
health and welfare : And by all thefe artifices he prevailed 
on the young prince to give his final conlenc to the fettle- 
ment projeilcd. Sir Edward Montague, chief juftice of 
the Common Pleas, Sir John Baker and Sir Thomas 
Lroinley, two judges, with the attorney and folicitor- 
general, were fummoned to the council j where, after the 
minutes of the intended deed were read to them, the 
king required them to draw them up in the form of letters 
patent. They hefitated to obey j and deftred time to coii- 
I fider 
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fider of it. The more they reflefled, the greater danger CHAP, 
they found in compliance. The fettlement of the crown , ^ 

by Henry VIII. had been made in copfequence of an a£l Jjss. 
of parliament ; and by another acS, pafled in the begin- 
ning of this reign, it was declared treafon in any of the 
heirs, their aiders or abettors, to attempt on the right of 
another, or change the order of fucceflion. The judge^ 
pleaded thefe reafons before the council. They urged, 
that fuch a patent as was intended would be intirely in- 
valid ; that it would fubjedl, not only the judges who 
drew it, but every counfellor who figned it, to the pains 
of treafon ; and that the only proper expedient, both foi; 
giving faniftion to the new fettlement, and freeing it^ 
partizans from danger, was to fummon a parliament, and 
to obtain the confent of that aflembly. The king faid, 
that he intended afterwards to follow that method, and 
would call a parliament, in which he purpofed to have 
his fettlement ratified ; but in the mean time, he required 
the judges, on their allegiance, to draw the patent in the 
form required. The council told the judges, that their 
refufal would fubjeil all of them to the pains of treafon. 
Northumberland gave to Montague the appellation of 
traitor ; and faid that he would in his fhirt hght any man 
in fo juft a caufe as that of lady Jane’s fucceffion. The 
judges were reduced to great difficulties between the dan- 
gers from the law, and thofe which arofe from the violence 
of prefent power and authority ^ 

The arguments were canvafled in feveral different 
meetings between the council and the judges ; and na 
folution could he found of the difficulties. At laft, Mon- 
tague propofed an expedient, which fatisffed both his 
brethren and the counfellors, He defired, that a fpecial 
commiffion ftiould be pafled by the king and council, re- 
quiring the judges to draw a patent fur the new fettlement 
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CHAP, of the crown : and that a pardon ftiould immediately after 
vxxv * . . ^ 

^ . be granted them for any offence, which they might have 

155}. incurred by their compliance. When the patent was 
drawn, and brought to the bifbop of Ely, chancellor, in 
order to have the great feal affixed to it, this prelate re- 
quired, that all the judges fhould previoufly fign it. 
Ciofiiald at firft refufed ; and it was with much difficulty 
that he was prevailed on, by the violent menaces of 
Northumberland, to comply ; but the conflancy of Sir 
James Hales, who, though a zealous proteftant, prefer- 
red juilice on this occafion to the prejudices of his party, 
could not be ffialtcn by any expedient. The chancellor 
next required, for his greater fecuritv, that all the privy 
counfcllors fhould fet their hands to the patent; The in- 
trigues of Norihumberland or the fears of his violence 
were fo prevalent, that the couiifellors complied with this 
(if> June, demand. Cranmer alone hefitated during I'ome time, but 
at lafl yielded to the carnell and p.tthetic entreaties of the 
king t. Cecil, at that time fccicta.'-y of ftate, pretended 
altcrvvards, that he only (igned as witnefs to the king’s 
fubfeription. And thus, by the king’s letters patent, 
the two princelles, Mary and Elizabe h, were fet afide ; 
and tlie Clown was fettled on the heirs of the dutchefs of 
Suflolk : For the dutchefs hcriclf was content to give 
place to her daughters. 

AftF-R this fettlemcnt w-is maac, with fo many inau- 
fpicious rircumflance", Edward vifibly declined every 
day; and fmall hopes were entertained of his recovery. 
To make matters worle, his phyficians were difmifled by 
Norlhunil'ci land’s advice and by an order of council; and 
he was put into the hands of ati ignorant woman, who 
undertook, in a little time, to reltore him to his former 
Rate of health. After the ufc of her medicines, all the 
bad fymptoms cncrcafed to the mod violent degree : He 
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felt a difficulty of fpeecli and breathing ; his pulfe failed, CHAP, 
his legs fwelled, his colour became livid; and many other 
fymptoms appeared of his approaching end. He expired ' 553 - 
at Greenwich in the fixteenth year of his age, and the 
feventh of his reign. 

All the Englifli hiflorians dwell with pleafure on the 
excellent qualities of this young prince ; whom the flat- 
tering promifes of hope, joined to many real virtues, had 
made an objedf of tender affedlion to the public. He pof- 
fefl'ed mildnefs of difpofition, application to ftudy and bm- 
finefs, a capacity to learn and judge, and an attachment 
to equity and juftice. He feems only to have contradled, 
from his education and from the genius of the age in 
which he lived, too much of a narrow prepofleffion in 
matters of religion, which made him incline fomewhat to 
bigotry and perfecution : But as the bigotry of proteft- 
ants, lefs governed by priefts, lies under more reftraints 
than that of catholics, the effeiSls of this malignant qua- 
lity were the lefs to be apprehended, if a longer life had 
been granted to young Edward. 1 ■ 
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people T^he queen proclaimed and acknowledged 

— Northumberland executed Catholic reli- 
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marriage with Philip- — JVyat's infurreflion U 
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T he title of the princefs Mary, after the demifc of 
her brother, was not expofed to any confiderable 
difficulty ; and the objedlions, flatted by the lady Jane’s 
partizans, were new and unheard-of by the nation. 
Though all the protellants, and even many of the catho- 
lics, believed the marriage of Henry VIII. with Catherine 
of Arragon to be unlawful and invalid ; yet, as it had been 
contraded by the parties without any criminal intention, 
had been avowed by their parents, recognized by the na- 
tion, and feemingly founded on tbofe principles of law 
and religion which then prevailed, few imagined, that 
their iflue ought on that account to be regarded as illegi- 
timate. A declaration to that purpofe had indeed been 
extorted from parliament by the ufual violence and ca- 
price of Henry; but as that monarch had afterwards been 
induced to redore his daughter to the right of fuocedion, 
her title was now become as legal and parliamentary as it 

was 
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was ever efteemed juft and natural. The public had chap. 

* XXXVJ 

long been familiarized to thefe femiments : Duringallthe j 

reign of Edward, the princefs was regarded as his lawful i$si. 
fucceflbr : And though the proteftaius dreaded the efFe«2s 
of her prejudices, the extreme hatred, univerfally enter- 
tained againfl the Dudleys*, who, men forefaw would, 
under the name of Jane, be the real fovereigns, was more 
than fulBcient to counterbalance, even with that party, 
the attachment to religion. This laft attempt, to violate 
the order of fucceflion, had difplaycd Northumberland’s 
ambition and injoftice in a full light; and when the peo- 
ple reflected on the long train of fraud, iniquity, and 
cruelty by which that projedl had been conducted ; that 
the lives of the two Seymours, as well as the title of the 
princeflcs, had been facrificed to it; they were moved by 
indignation to exert themfelves in oppolition to fuch cri- 
minal enterprizes. 1 he general veneration alfo, paid to 
the memory of Henry V'lII. prompted the nation to de- 
fend the rights of his pofterity; and the mileiies of the 
ancient civil wars were not fo entirely forgotten, that men 
were willing, by a departure from the lawful heir, to in- 
cur the danger of like blooulhed and confufion. 

Northumberland, fenfiblc of the oppofition which 
he mud expedf, had carefully concealed the deftination 
made by the king ; and in order to bring the two prin- 
celics into his power, he had had the precaution to engage 
the council, before Edward’s death, to write to them in 
(hat prince’s name, defiring their attendance, on pretence 
that his infirm date of health required the aifidance of 
their counfel and the confolation of their company 
Edward expired before their arrival ; but Northumber- 
land, in order to make the princedes fall into the fnare, 
kept the king’s death dill fecret ; and the lady Mary 
had already reached Hoddefden, within half a day’s jottr- 

t Sleidan, lit). 15. *' Heytio, p, 154. 
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c p />■ p. ncv of the court. Happily', the earl of Arundel fent hef 

v^v»\'i ii/» 

, private iuiclligcnce, both of her brother’s death and of 

»S 53 - the confpiracy formed againft her*: She immediately, 
nudehafte to retire; and fhe arrived, by quick journies, 
firft at Kenning-hall in Norfolk, then at Framlingham in ' 
Suffolk ; where (fie purpofed to embark and efcape to 
Flanders, in cafe flic fliould find it impoifible to defend 
her right of fucceffion. She wrote letters to the nobility 
and moft confiJ'-rable gentry in every county in England; 
commanding them to aflift her in the defence of her 
crown and jierfon. And (he difpatched a melTage to the 
council ; by which (he notified to them, that her brother’s 
death wa? no longer a liecrct to her, promifed them par- 
don for part ofi'enccs, and required them immediately to 
give orders for proclaiming her in London 
• NoRTHUMnERLAND found that farther diffimulation 

was fruitlcfs : He went to Sion-houfe ', accompanied by 
the duke of Suffolk, the carl of Pembiokc, and others of 
the nobility; and he approached the lady Jane, who re- 
fiJed there, with all the refpeifl ufually paid to the fove- 
rcign. Jane was, in a great meafure, ignorant of thefe 
tranfaiSlions ; and it was with equal grief and furprizej 
fane that flic received intelligence of them She was a lady 
of an amiable perfon, an engaging dirpofition, accom- 

^uccn* pliflicd parts ; and I cing of an equal age with the late 
king, flic had received all her education with him, and 
feemed even to pofi’efs greater facility in acquiring every 
part of manly and polite literature. She had attained a 
familiar knowledge of the Roman and Greek languages, 
befides modern tongues ; had palled moft of her time in 
an application to learning ; and exprefled a great indiffer- 
ence for other occupations and amufements, ufual with 

' Eurnct, toI. ii. p. 133. k »ol. iii, p. 14. 

I Tl.uanus, lib. jlii. c. 10. ’ "> Godwin in Kennet, pi 309. 
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her fex and ftation. Roger Afcham, tutor to the lady 
Elizabeth, having one day paid her a vifit, found her em- ■_ - ' f 

ployed in reading Plato, while the reft of the family were ' 55 J* 
engaged in a party of hunting in the park ; and on his 
admiring the (ingularity of her choice, Ihe told him, that 
file received more pleafure from that author than the 
others could reap from all their fport and gaiety Her 
iieart, full of this pafllon for literature and the elegant 
arts, and of tendernefs towards her hufband, who was 
deferving of her aftedions, had never opened itfelf to the 
flattering allurements of ambition ; and the intelligence 
of her elevation to the throne was no-wife agreeable 
to her. She even refufed to accept of the prefent ; pleaded 
the preferable title of the two princefles ; exprefled her 
dread of the confequences attending an enterprize fo dan- 
gerous, not to fay fo criminal ; and defired to remain in 
the private ftation in which fhe was born. Overcome 
at laft by the entreaties, rather than the reafons, of her fa- 
ther and father-in-law, and above all of her hulband, fhe 
fubmitted to their will, and was prevailed on to relin- 
quifh her own judgment. It was then ufual for the kings 
of England, after their acceflion, to pafs the flrft days in 
the Tower ; and Northumberland immediately conveyed 
thither the new fovereign. All the counfellors were 
obliged to attend her to that foitrefs ; and by this means 
became, in reality, prifoners in the hands of Northum- 
berland ; whofe will they were.necellitated to obey. Or- 
ders were given by the council to proclaim Jane through- 
out the kingdom ; but thefe orders were executed only 
in London, and the neighbourhood. No applaufe en- 
fued : The people heard the proclamation with filence 
and concern : Some even exprefled their fcorn and con- 
tempt ; and one Pot, a vintner’s apprentice, was leverely 
punifbed for this offence. The proteftant teachers 

a Atchim’i workf, p. an, 213, 
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th«mfelvc8, who were employed to convince the people or 
Jane’s title, found their eloquence fruitlefs } and Ridley^ 
bifhop of London, who preached a fermon to that pur- 
pofe, wrought no cfTcdt upon bis audience. 

The people of Suffolk, meanwhile, paid their attend- 
■ncc on Mary. As they were much attached to the re- 
formed communion, they could not fotbear, amrdft their 
tenders of duty, exprelTing apprehenfions for their reli- 
gion ( but when fhc allured them, that fte never mearri 
to change the laws of Edward, they enlifted themfelver 
in her caufu with xeal and affeiSien. The nobility and- 
gentry daily flocked to her, and brought her reinforce^ 
tnent. I'he earls of Hath and Suliex, the eldeft fons oP 
lord Wharton and lord Mordaunt, Sir William Drury, 
Sir Henry Henningfield, Sir Henry jernegan, perfons 
whofe interell lay in the neighbourhood, appeared at the 
head of their tenants and retainers Sir Edward Hail- 



ings, brother to the earl of Huntingdon, having received* 
a commilBon from the council to make levies for the lady 
Jane in Buckinghamfliire, carried over bis troops, which 
amounted to four thoufand men, and joined Mary. Even 
a fleet, which bad been fent by Northumberland to lie off 
the coaft of Suftblk,> being forced int» YarratHSth by x 
ilerm, was engaged to declare for that princefs. 

Northumbeklan'Q, hitherto blinded by ambition, faw 
at lad the danger gather round him, and bnew not to- 
what hand to turn himfelf. He had levied forces, which 
were aflembled at London ; but dreading the cabals of the 
courtiers and counfellors, whofe eompliance, he Icnew, 
had been entirely the refult of fear or artifice, he was re- 
folved to keep near the perfon of the lady Jane, and fend 
Suffolk to command the army. But the coanfellors, who 
wiibed to remove him working on the filial tendernefs 
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4bf Tane, magnified to her the danger to which her father chap. 

j » o o XXXV1« 

would be expofed j and reprefented, that Northumber- ^ *; 

Jand, who had gained reputation by formerly fupprelfing «Si 3 > 
a rebellion in thofe parts, was more proper to command 
in that enterprize. The duke himfelf, who knew the 
Jlender capacity of Suffolk, began to think, that none but 
himfelf was able to encounter the prefent danger; and 
he agreed to take on him the command of the troops. 

The counfellors attended on him at his departure with 
the higheft proteftations of attachment, and none more 
than Arundel, his mortal enemy As he went along, he 

remarked the difaifedion of the people, which foreboded a 
fatal illue to his ambitious hopes. “ Many,” faid he to 
lord Gray, “ come out to look at us, but I find not one 
who cries, God fpeed you' 

The duke had no fooner reached St. Edmond’s-bury, 
than he found his army, which did not exceed fix thou- 
fand men; too weak to encounter the Queen’s % which 
amounted to double the number. He wrote to the coun- 
til, defiring them to fend him a reinforcement; and the 
counfellors immediately laid hold of the opportunity to 
free themfelves from confinement. They left the Tower, Lady Jane 
as if they meant to execute Northumberland’s commands ; |>T 

the peQ|ic« 

but being alfembled in Baynard’s cafUe, a houfe belong- 
ing to Pembroke, they deliberated concerning the method 
of ihaking off his ufurped tyranny. Arundel began the 
conference, by reprefenting the iisjuflice and cruelty of 
Northumberland, the exorbitancy of his ambition, the 
criminal enterprize which be bad projciSed, and the guilt 
in which he had involved the whole council ; and he af- 
firmed,' that the only method of makir^ atonement for 
their pall offences, was by a fpeedy return to the duty 
which they owed to their lawful fovereign'. ^ This mo- 

^ Heylioj p. i6i. Bikrr, p. 315* p. ioS6» 
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C H A P. tion was fccondcd by Pembroke, who, clapping his hand 
^ to his fword, fwore he was ready to fight any man that 

15s j. exprefll'd himfelf of a contrary fentiment. The mayor 
and aldermen of London were immediately fent for, who 
difeovered great alacrity in obeying the orders they re- 
ceived to proclaim Mary. The people exprefTed their 
approbation by fhotits of applaufe. Even Suffolk, who 
commanded in the Tower, finding refiflance fruitlefs, 
opened the gates, and declared for the queen. The lady 
Jane, after the vain pageantry of wearing a crown during 
ten days, returned to a private life with more fatisfadlion 
than flic felt when the royalty was tendered to her “ : 
And the meffengers, who were fent to Northumberland, 
with orders to lay down his arms, found that he had de- 
fpaired of fuccefs, was deferted by all his followers, and 
had already proclaimed the queen, with exterior marks of 
Thtq stn joy and fatisfaiSion The people every where, on the 

procl.imed t 1 /• ri t 

and at- quccn s approach to London, gave fenfible expremons of 
kno»icdi- jjjpjj. loyalty and attachment. And the lady Elizabeth 
met her at the head of a thoufand horfe, which that prin- 
cefs had levied in order to fupport their joint title againfl 
the ufurper *. 

The queen gave orders for taking into cuftody the 
duke of Northumberland, who fell on his knees to the 
earl of Arundel that arrefted him, and abjedlly begged 
his life''. At the fame time were committed the earl of 
Warwic his eldeft fon, lord Ambrofe and lord Henry 
Dudley, two of his younger fons, Sir Andrew Dudley, 
his brother, the marquis of Northampton, the earl of 
Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates. 
The queen afterwards confined the duke of Suffolk, lady 

■ Goduktn, p* 331. Thuanutf Hb. Bm# c. s. ^ Stowe, p. 6ii» 

X Butnet, Tol. it. p« >40. Hejilifly p» 19. Stowe* p. 613* 
y Biirccfy vol. u. p. 139. Stowe, p. 61a* B4ker, p. 315. Hollingflied, 
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Jam Grey, and lord Guilford Dudley. But Mary was chap. 
defirous, in the beginning of her reign, to acquire popu- . - - / 

larity by the appearance of clemency ; and becaufe the «553- 
counfellors pleaded conftraint as an excufe for their trea- 
fon, flie extended her pardon to moft of them. SufFollc 
himfelf recovered his liberty ; and he owed this indul- 
gence, in a great meafure, to the contempt entertained of 
Jiis capacity. But the guilt of Northumberland was too 
great, as well as his ambition and courage too dangerous, 
to permit him to entertain any reafonable hopes of life. 

When brought to his trial, he only defired permiffion to 
afk two queftions of the peers, appointed to fit on his 
jury ; whether a man could be guilty of treafon that 
obeyed orders given him by the council under the great 
feal ? and whether thofe wlio were involved in the fame 
guilt with himfelf, could fit as his judges ? Being told, 
that the great feal of an ufurper was no authority, and 
that perfons, not lying under any fentence of attainder, 
were Hill innocent in the eye of the law, and might be 
admitted on any jury ; he acquiefeed, and pleaded 
guilty. At his execution, he made profeffion of the ca- %t Aug. 
tholic religion, and told the people, that they never would 
enjoy tranquillity till they returned to the faith of their 
anceftors ; Whether that fuch were his real fentiments, 
which he had formerly difguifed, from intereff and ambi- 
tion, or that he hoped, by this declaration, to render the 
queen more favourable to his family Sir Thomas Pal- 
mer, and Sir John Gates fuffered with him ; and this 
was all the blood fpilled on account of fo dangerous and 
criminal an enterprize againft the rights of the fovereign. 

Sentence was pronounced againft the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford; but without any prefent intention of putting 



s Burnety vol« u. p. Z43. 
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^xxxv'i youth and innocence of the per- 

^ , __r fonn, neither of whom had reached their fcventeenth year, 

•iJJ- pleaded fufficicntly in their favour. 

When Mary firll arrived in the Tower, the duke of 
Norfolk, who had been detained prifoner during all the 
lail reign j Courtney, fon of the marquis of Exeter, 
who, without being charged with any crime, had been 
fubjecfcd to the fame punifhment ever fince his fathcr’$ 
attainder ; Gardiner, I'onftal, and Bonner, who had been 
confined for their aJlicring to the catholic caufc, appeared 
before her, and implored her clemci'.cy and protection 
They were all of them rcftored 'to their liberty, and im- 
ir.cdi.itcly admitted to her confidence and favour. Nor- 
folk’s attainder, notwithfianding that it had pafTed in 
Parliament, was reprefented as null and invalid ; becaufe, 
among other informalities, no f(?ecial matter had been al- 
leged againft him, except wearing a coat of arms, which 
he and his anccflors, without giving any offence, had al- 
ways made ufe of, in the face of the court and of the 
whole nation. Courtney foon after received the title of 
carl of Dcvonfhirc ; and though educated in fuch clofe 
confinement, that he was altogether unacquainted with 
the world, he foon acquired all the accomplifhments of 
a courtier and a gentleman, and made a confiderable 
figure during the few years which he lived after he reco- 
vcitd his liberty'. Bcfidcs performing all thofe popular 
acls, which, though they only afiedted individuals, were 
very acceptable to the nation, the queen endeavoured to 
ingratiate herfclf with the public, by granting a general 
pardon, though with feme exceptions, and by remitting 
the fubfidy voted to her brotlier by the laft parliament 

The joy arifing from the fucccflton of the lawful heir^ 
and trom the gracious demeanour of the fovereign, hin- 

» Htjrlin, p. to. Stewe, p. 613. Hollint.Oicd, p, 10S8. 

' I'cpc^bci it NoiUlci, vul. ii. p. 1^6, 147. i Stowe, p. 616. 
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dcrcd not the people from being agitated with great anxiety 
concerning the ftate of religion ; and as the bulk of the ■ _ « 

natioii inclined to the proteftant communion, the appre- ‘ 553 - 
facnfions, entertained concerning the principles and pre- 
judices of the new queen, were pretty general. The le- 
gitimacy of Mary’s birth hjji appeared to be fomewhat 
connedled with the papal authority ; and that princefs, 
being educated with her mother, had imbibed the ftrong- 
«!f attachment to the cathdic communion, and the high- 
eft averfion to thofe new tenets, whence, (he believed, all 
the misfortunes of her family had originally fprung. The 
difeouragements, which flie lay under from her father, 
though at laft they brought her to comply with his will, 
tended ftill more to encreafe her difguft to the reformers ; 
and the vexations, which the protedor and the council 
gave her, during Edward’s reign, had no other cfFed than 
to confirm her farther in her prejudices. Naturally of a 
four and obflinate temper, and irritated by contradidion 
and misfortunes, {he poffefied all the qualities fitted to 
compofe a bigot ; and her extreme ignorance rendered 
her utterly incapable of doubt in her own belief, or of in- 
dulgence to the opinions of others. The nation, there- 
fore, had great rcafon to dread, not only the abolition, 
but the perfecution of tire eftabliflied religion from the 
zeal of Mary ; and it was not long ere Ihe difeoyered her 
intentions. 

Gardiker, Bonner, Tonllal, Day, Heath, and Vefey, Catholic™, 
were reinftated in their fees, either by a dired ad of 
power, or, what is nearly the fame, by the fentence of 
commiiloners appointed to peview their trial and con- 
demnation. Though the bifbopric of Durham had been 
diffolved by authority of parliament, the queen ereded it 
anew by letters -patent, and replaced Tonftal in his rega- 
lities as well as his revenue. On pretence of difeou- 
^3gjng controverfy, fiic filenced, by an ad of prerogative, 
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CHAP, all the prenchers throughout England, except fuch as 
*' fhould obtain a particular licence; and it was eafy to 
15-3. forefee, that none but the catholics would be favoured 
svith this privilege. Holgate, archbiftiop of York, Co- 
vcrdalc, bilhop of Exeter, Ridley of London, and Hooper 
of Glocedcr, were thrown into prifon ; whither old La- 
timer alfo was fent f<>on alter. The a.ealous bifhops and 
piiefts were encouraged in their forwardnefs to revive the 
mafs, though contrary to the prefent laws. Judge 
Hales, who had difeovered fuch conftanev in defending 
the queen’s title, loll all his merit by an oppofition to thofe 
illegal praclices ; and being committed to cuftody, was 
treated with fuch feverity, that he fell into frenzy, and 
killed himfclf. The men of Suffolk were brow-beaten ; 
becaufe they prefunied to plead the promife which the 
queen, when they enlifted themfelves in her fervice, 
had given them, of maintaining the reformed religion : 
One, in particular, was fet in the pillory, becaufe he 
had beeit too peremptory in recalling to her memory 
the engagements which fhe had taken on that occafton. 
And though the queen flill promifed, in a public decla- 
ration before the council, to tolerate thofe who differed 
from her, men forefaw, that this engagement, like the 
former, would prove but a feeble fecurity, when fet in 
oppofition to religious prejudices. 

The merits of Cranmer towards the queen, during 
the reign of Henry, had been confidcrable ; and he had 
fiicccfslully employed his good offices in mitigating the 
Itvere prejudices which that monarch had entertained 
againlf her. But the aflivc part, which he had borne 
in promoting her mother’s divorce, as well as in con- 
ducing the reformation, had made him the objeft of her 
hatred ; and though Gardiner had been equally forward 
in foliciting and defending the divorce, he had afterwards 
made fuificient atonement, by his fufferings in defence 
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of the catholic caufe. The primate, therefore, had rea- 
fon to expeft little favour during the prefent reign ; but 
it was by his own indifcteet zeal, that he brought on 
himfelf the firft violence and perfecution. A report be- 
ing fpread, that Cranmer, in order to pay court to the 
■<jueen, had promifed to officiate in the Latin fervice, 
the archbifhop, to wipe off this afperfion, publifhed a 
manifefto in his own defence. Among other expreffions, 
he there faid, that, as the devil was a liar from the begin- 
ning, and the father of lies, he had at this time ftirred 
up his fervants to perfecute Chrift and his true religion : 
That this infernal fpirit now endeavoured to reftore the 
Latin fatisfaftory maffes, a thing of his own invention 
and device ; and in order to effedl his purpofe, had 
falfely made ufe of Cranmer’s name and authority ; And 
that the mafs is not only without foundation, either in 
the Scriptures or in the pradice of the primitive church, 
but likewife difcovers a plain contradiilion to antiquity 
and the infpired writings, and is befides replete with 
many horrid blafphemies^ On the publication of this 
inflammatory paper, Cranmer was thrown into prifon^ 
and was tried for the part which he had a£led, in con- 
curring with the lady Jane, and oppofing the queen’s 
acceffion. Sentence of high treafon was pronounced 
againff him ; and though his guilt was fliared with the 
whole privy council, and was even lefs than that of the 
greater part of them, this fentence, however fevere, muft 
be allowed entirely legal. The execution of it, however, 
did not follow ; and Cranmer was referved for a more 
cruel punifhment. 

Peter Martyr, feeing a perfecution gathering 
againll the reformers, defired leave to withdraw ^ ; and 
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*’xxxvi**’ fome zealous catholics moved for his commitment^ 
^ Gardiner both pleaded that he had come over by an in> 



• 553 - 



vh oa. 

A pftriu* 

tatnu 



viution from the government, and generoufly farni{he4 
him with fupplics for his journey: But as bigoted zeal 
ilill encrcaleJ, his wife’s body, which had been interred 
at Oxford, was ai terwords dug up by public orders, and ■ 
buried in a dunghill'’. The bones of Bucer and Fa- 
gius, two foreign reformers, were about the fame time 
committed to the dames at Cambridge John a Lafeo 
was firli filenccd, then ordered to depart the kingdom 
with his congregation. The greater part of the foreign 
proullants followed him ; and the nation thereby loft 
many ufeful bands for arts and manufaflures. Several 
Engiiih proteftants alfo took (belter in foreign parts 
and every thing bore a difmal afped for the reforma- 
tion. 

Durikc this revolution of the court, no protedion 
was expected by proteftants from the parliament, which 
was fummoned to aftemblc. A zealous reformer pre^ 
tends, that great violence and iniquity were ufed in the 
cledions ; but befides that the authority of this writer is 
inconfidcrable, that pradicc, as the neceftities of go- 
vernment (cldom required it, had not hitherto been ofteit 
employed in England. > 'J'here ftiil remained fgch num- 
bers devoted, by opinion or aftedion, to many principles 
of the ancient religion, that the authority of the crown 
was able to give fuch candidates the preference in moil 
eledions) and all ilrofe who hefitatcd to comply witl) 
the court religion, rather declined taking a feat, which, 
while it rendered them obnoxious to the queen, could 
afterwards afford them no protedion againft the violence 
of prerogative. It foon appeared, therefore, that a oiaT 



^ p i Sauniiers de Scbivfn. Anglic. 

^ Rrtle. But Fox, who Uveo at the time, and U very Biioutt m kit 
•irrativci. nothing of the matter. See vol. lii. l6. 
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jority of the commons would be Dhfequious to Mary’s 
.defigns; and as the peers were moftly attached to the ^ -» — .d 
court, from intereft or expectations, little oppofttion was 
expected from that quarter. 

In opening the parliament, the court fliowed a con- 
tempt of the laws, by celebrating, before the two houfes, 
a mafs of the Holy Ghoft, in the Latin tongue, attended 
with all the ancient rites and ceremonies, though abo- 
iilbed by aCt of parliament*. Taylor, bilhop of Lin- 
coln, having refufed to kneel at this fervice, was feverely 
handled, and was violently thrud: out of the houfe“. 

The queen, however, ftill retained the title of fupremc 
head of the church of England; and it was generally 
pretended, that the intention of the court was only to 
reftore religion to the fame condition in which it had 
been left by Henry; but that the other abufes of popery, 
which were the mod grievous to the nation, would never 
be revived. 

The fird bill palled by the parliament was of a 
popular nature, and aboliflied every fpecies of treafon 
not contained in the datute of Edward ill. and every 
fpecies of felony that did not fubfid before the fird of 
Henry Vlli". The parliament next declared the queen 
to be legitimate, ratified the marriage of Henry with Ca- 
therine of Arragon, and annulled the divorce pronounced 
by Cranmer”, whom they greatly blamed on that account. 

No mention, however, is made of the pope’s authority, as 
any ground of the marriage. All the datutes of king 
Edward, with regard to religion, were repealed by one 
vote*’. The attainder of the duke of Norfolk was re- 



1 Fox, vol. ni« p. 19. n Barnet| xol. it* p« I5t« 

B MariV| fcir. i. c. i. By this repeal, though it was in general popuhr, 
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of two witnelTes, io order to prove any treafon. 
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■c H A P. vsrfcd ; and this a£l of juftice was more reafonable than 

XXXVI. . 

. ‘ ^ the declaring of that attainder invalid, without farther 
authority. Many claufcs of the riot adl, parted in the late 
reign, were revived ; A ften which eluded, in a great 
meafure, the popular ilatute enaded at the firll meeting 
of patliament. 

Kot'vithstandikg the compliance of the two houfes 
with the queen’s inclinations, they had ftill a referve in 
certain articles; and her choice of a hufband, in parti- 
cular, was of fuch importance to national intereft, that 
they were determined not to fubmit tamely, in that rc- 
fped, to her will and plcafure. There were three mar- 
riages s, concerning which it was fuppofed that Mary 
had deliberated after her accellion. The firft perfon pro- 
pol’ed to her, was Courtney, carl of Devonfliire, who, 
being an Englilhman, nearly allied to the crown, could 
not tail ot being acceptable to the nation ; and as he was 
of an engaging perlon and addrefs, he had virtbly gained 
on the queen’s aftedions ', and hints were dropped him 
of her favourable difpoliiions towards him *. But that 
nobleman negleded thefe overtures ; and Teemed rather to 
attach himfelf to the lady Elizabeth, whofe youth and 
agreeable converfation he preferred to all the power and 
grandeur of her filter. *I his choice occalioned a great 
culdncis in Mary towards Devonfliire; and made her 
break out in a declared animolity againit Elizabeth. I'he 
ancient quarrel between their mothers had funk deep into 
the malignant heart of the queen ; and after the declara- 
tion made by parliament in favour of Catherine’s mar- 
jjage, Ihe wanted not a pretence for reprefenting the 
birth of her lifter as illegitimate. 'I'he attachment of 
Elizabeth to the reformed religion ortended Mary’s bi- 
gotry; and as the young princefs had made fome diffi- 

^ Th'ian. lib. H. c. 3. r Drp ehes d; NoailIet» ii, p. 
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Culty in difguifing her fcntiments, violent menaces had 

been employed to bring her to compliance'. But when . 1 

the queen found, that Elizabeth had obftru£led her views *5SJ' 

in a point which, perhaps, touched her ftill more nearly, 

her refentment, excited by pride, no longer knew any 

bounds ; and the princefs was vifibly expofed to the great- 

eft danger 

Cardinal Pole, who had never taken prieft’s orders, 
was another party propofed to the queen ; and there 
appeared many reafons to induce her to make choice of 
this prelate. The high charadler of Pole for virtue and 
humanity; the great regard paid him by the catholic 
church, of which he had nearly reached the higheft dig- 
nity on the death of Paul III." ; the queen’s affedfion 
for the countefs of Salifbury, his mother, who had once 
been her governefs ; the violent animofity to which he 
had been expofed on account of his attachment to the 
RomiOi communion ; all thefe confidcrations had a 
powerful influence on Mary. But the cardinal was now 
in the decline of life; and having contradled habits of 
ftudy and retirement, he was reprefented to her as unqua- 
lified for the buftle of a court, and the hurry of bufl- 
nefs The queen, therefore, dropped all thoughts of 
that alliance : But as fhe entertained a great regard for 
Pole’s wifdom and virtue, flie ftill intended to reap the 
benefit of his counfel in the adminiftration of her govern- 
ment. She fecretly entered into a negociation with 
Commendone, an agent of cardinal Dandino, legate at 
Bruflcls; fhe fent afliirances to the pope, then Julius 
III. of her earneft defire to reconcile herfelf and her 
kingdoms to the holy fee ; and Ihe defired that Pole 
might be appointed legate for the performance of that 
pious office 

r Dep.de NoaiUee, rol ii. palTim. Hevltn, p, ;t. Gurnet, vol. ii. 
p. 155. w Fjther Paul, bwlc iii, * Hcjlin, p. 31. r Bumet, 

»el. ii. p. 15S. 
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*xxxvi*'" marriages being rejefled, the queen call 

J-- ^ her eye towards the emperor’s family, from which hef 
• 5 SJ* mother was defeended, and which, during her own dif-. 
tredes, had always afforded her countenance and protec- 
tion. Charles V. who a few years before was aknoft 
abl'olutc mafter of Germany^ bad exercifed his power in 
fuch an arbitrary manner, that he gave extreme difguft 
to the nation, who apprehended the total extindion of 
thefr liberties from the encroachments of that monarch *i 
Religion had ferved him as a pretence for his ufurpa- 
tioMS ; and from the fame principle he met with that op- 
pofition, which overthrew his grandeur, and daibed all 
his ambitious hopes. Maurice, eleftor of Saxony, en-' 
taged that the landgrave of HelTcj who, by his advice,- 
and on his affurances, had put himfelf into the emperor’s 
hands, fhould be unjuftly detained a prifoner, formed a 
fecret confpiracy among the protcftant princes ; arid eo- 
vering his intentions with the moft artful difgutfes, hft 
fuddenly marched his forces agairrft Charles, and nar* 
fowly milled becoming mafter of his perfon. The pro- 
teftants flew to arms in every quarter j and their infur- 
redfion, aided by an invafton from France, reduced the 
emperor to fuch diiEculties, that he was obliged to fob- 
mit to terms of peace, which infured the independency 
of Germany. To retrieve his honourj he made an at- 
tack on France; and laying fiegc to Metz, with an army 
of a hundred thoufand men, he conduced the enterprize 
in perfon, and Teemed determined, at all hazards, to 
fuccecd in an undertaking which had fixed the attention 
of Europe. But the duke of Guife, who defended Metz, 
with a garrifon compofed of the braveft nobility of France, 
exerted fuch vigilance, conduit, and valour, that the 
fiege was protraited to the depth of winter; and the em- 
peror found it dangerous to perfcverc any longer. He 
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retired with the remains of his army into the Low- 
Countries, much dejeifted with that reverfe of fortunes 
Which, in his declining years, had fo fatally overtaken >S5l* 



him. 

No fooner did Charles hear of the death of Edward, 
and the acceilion of his kinfwoman Mary to the crown 
of England, than he formed the fchemc of acquiring 
that kingdom to his family ; and he hoped, by this inci- 
dent, to balance aH the Ioffes which he had fuftained in 
Germany. His fon Philip was a widower ; and though 
he was only twenty-feven years of age, eleven years 
younger than the queen, this objedfion, it was thoughtj 
would be overlooked, and there was no reafon to defpair 
of her ftill having a numerous iflue. The emperor, 
therefore, immediately fent over an agent to fignify his 
intentions to Mary, who, pleafed with the fupport of fo 
powerful an alliance, and glad to unite herfelf more 
clofely with her mother’s family, to which the was ever 
ftrongly attached, readily embraced the propofal. Nor- 
folk, Arundel, and Paget, gave their advice for the 
match: And Gardiner, who was become prime miniffbr, 
and who had been promoted to the office of chancellory 
finding how Mary’s inclinations lay, feconded the pro- 
jed «f the Spanilh alliance. At the fame time, he re- 
prefented, both to her and the emperor, the necelHty of 
ftepping all fartlier innovations in religion, till the com- 
pletion of the marriage. He obferved, that the parlia- 
ment, amidff all their compliances, had difeovered evident 
fymptoms of jealoufy, and feeoned at prefent determined 
to grant no farther concelEons in favour of the catho- 
lic religion : I'hat though they might make a facrifice tp 
their fovereign of ibnac fpeculative principles, which they 
did not well comprehend, or of fome rices, which feemed 
out of any great moment, they had Imbibed fuch firpng 
prejudices agaiiiff the pretended ufurpations and exadlions 
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c n A P. of the court of Rome, that they would with great drffi- 
^xxxvi. again brought to fubmit to its authority : That 

J5ij. the danger of refuming the abbey lands would alarm the 
nobility and gentry, and induce them to encourage the 
prepollcllions, which were but too general among the 
people, againll the doclrine and worfliip of the catholic 
church : That much pains had been taken to prejudice 
the nation againd the Spanilh alliance; and if that point 
were urged, at the fame time with farther changes in re- 
ligion, it would hazard a general revolt and infurrediion : 
That the marriage, being once completed, would give 
authority to the queen’s rocafurcs, and enable her after- 
wards to forward the pious work in which fhe was en- 
gaged : And that it was even necefiary previoufly to 
reconcile the people to the marriage, by rendering the 
conditions extremely favourable to the Englifh, and fuch 
as would feem to enfure to them their independency, and 
the entire poflelEon of their ancient laws and privileges”. 

The emperor, well acquainted with the prudence and 
exi>eriencc of Gardiner, adented to all thefe reafons; and 
he endeavoured to temper the zeal of Mary, by reprefent- 
ing the necel&ty of proceeding gradually in the great 
work of converting the nation. Hearing that cardinal 
Pole, more fincere in his religious opinions, and lefs 
guided by the maxims of human policy, after having fent 
contrary advice to the queen, had fet out on his journey 
to England, where he was to exercife his legantine corn- 
million ; he thought proper to ftop him at Dillinghen, a 
town on the Danube ; and he afterwards obtained Mary’s 
confent for this detention. The negociation for the mar- 
riage mean-while proceeded apace ; and Mary’s inten- 
tions of efpoufing Philip bccante generally known to the 
nation. I'he commons, who hoped that they had gained 
the queen by the concellions which they had already 

* Burnet, t&I. ti« p. aCi, 
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made, were alarmed to hear, that (he was refolved to C H a P, 

* W3TVI 

Contract a foreign alliance ; and they fent a committee to > 

remoiiftrate in llrong terms againft that dangerous mea- 1^55. 
fure. To prevent farther applications of the fame kind, 

Ihe thought proper to diflblve the parliament. 

A CONVOCATION had been fummoned at the fame 
time with the parliament; and the majority here alfo ap- 
peared to be of the court religion. An offer was very 
frankly made by the Romanills, to difpute concerning 
the points controverted between the two communions ; 
and as tranfubftantiation was the article which, of all 
others, they deemed the cleared, and founded on the 
mod irrefiftible arguments, they chofe to try their ftrength 
by defending it. The proteftants pulhed the difpute as 
far as the clamour and noife of their antagonids would 
permit; and they fondly imagined, that they had ob- 
tained fome advantage, when, in the courfe of the de- 
bate, they obliged the catholics to avow, that, according 
to their dodlrine, Chrid had, in his lad fupper, held him- 
fclf in his hand, and had fwallowed and eaten himfelf *. 

This triumph, however, was confined only to their own 
party: The Romanids maintained, that fieir champions 
had clearly the better of the day ; that their adverfaries 
were blind and obdinate heretics; that nothing but the 
mod extreme depravity of heart could induce men to con- 
ted fuch felf-evident principles ; and that the fevered 
punifhmcnts were due to their perverfc wicked nefs. So 
pleafed were they with their fuperiority in this favourite 
point, that they foon after renewed the difpute at Ox- 
ford ; and to fhow that they feared no force of learning 
or abilities, where reafon was fo evidently on their fide, 
they fent thither Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, under 
a guard, to try whether thefe renowned controverfialids 
could find any appearance of argument to defend their 



* Co'lieri to), ii. p. 356. Fox, toI. Viu p. si. 
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c H A p. baffled principles The iflue of the debate was very 
dirFercnt from what it appeared to be a few years before, 

• ;53- in a famous conference, held at the fame place, during 
the reign of Edward. 

iS54< After the parliament and convocation were difmillcd, 
the new laws with regard to religion, though they had 
been anticipated, in mod places, by the zeal of the ca- 
tholics, countenanced by government, were ftill more 
openly put in execution : The mafs was every where re- 
eflahlilhcd j and marriage was declared to be incompatible 
with any fpiritual office. It has been aflerted by fome 
writers, that three fourths of the clergy were, at this 
time, deprived of their livings ; though other hiftorians, 
more accurate', have ellimated the number of fufferers 
to be far fhort of this proportion. A vifitation was ap- 
pointed, in order to reftorc more perfedUy the mafs and 
the ancient rites. Among other articles, the commiilion- 
ers were enjoined to forbid the oath of fuprcmacy to be 
taken by the clergy on their receiving any benefice It 
is to be oblerved, that this oath had been edablilhed by 
the laws of Henry VIII. which were ftill in force. 

(v..rn‘« y Hjs violent and fudden change of religion infpired 

withihiiip. t'le proteftants with great difcontent} and even affected 
indifferent fpcdlators with concern, by the hardlhips to 
which fo many individuals were on that account expofed. 
But the Spanifti match was a point of more general con- 
cern, and difl'ufcd univerfal apprehenfions for the liberty 
and independence of the nation. To obviate all clamour, 
the articles ot marriage were drawn as favourable as pof- 
lible for the intereft and fecurity, and even grandeur of 
England. It was agreed that, though Philip fliould 
have the title of king, the adminiftration ihould be en- 

b Mem.Cranm, p. 354. Heylin, p. 5c. c Harwicr, p. 138. 

a toiiiei, • I. ii. J,. 364. fo«, *j|. iii. p. 3S. Heylin, p. 35. Slel- 
daa, lib. 15* 
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tirely in the queen ; that no foreigner fliould be capable 

of enjoying any office in the kingdom } that no innova- ■ _ _ V 

tion fhould be made in the English laws, cuAoms, and '554* 

privileges ; that Philip fhould not carry the queen abroad 

without her confent, nor any of her children without the 

confent of the nobility ; that fixty thoufand pounds a year 

fhould be fettled as her jointure; that the male iiTue of 

this marriage fhould inherit, together with England, 

both Burgundy and the Low-Countries ; and that, if 

Don Carlos, Philip’s fon by his former marriage, fhould 

die and his line be extinct, the queen’s iflue, whether 

male or female, fhould inherit Spain, Sicily, Milan, 

and all the other dominions of Philip*. Such was the 

treaty of marriage figned by count Egmont, and three 15 th jm. 

other ambalTadors fent over to England by the emperor ^ 

These articles, when publifhed, gave no fatisfaSion 
to the nation : It was univerfally faid, that the emperor; 
in order to get polleffibn of England, would verbally 
agree to any terms ; and the greater advantage there ap- 
peared in the conditions which he granted, the more cer- 
tainly might it be concluded, that he had no ferious 
intention of obferving them : That the ufual fraud and 
ambition of that monarch might affiire the nation of fuch 
a conduft ; and his fon Philip, while he inherited thefe 
vices from his father, added to them tyranny, fullennefs’, 
pride, and barbarity, more dangerous vices of bis own : 

That England would become a province, and a province 
to a kingdom which ufually exercifed the moft violent 
authority over all her dependent dominions ; That the 
Netherlands, Milan, Sicily, Naples, groaned under the 
burthen of Spanifh tyranny ; and throughout all the new 
conquefts in America there had been difplayed fcenes of 
unrelenting cruelty, hitherto unknown in the hiftory of 
mankind : 'I'hat the inquifition was a tribunal invented 

^ Rymefi xf. p. 377. ^ Dtpechfs de Kcx vuli ii; p* 
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by that tyrannical nation ; and would infallibly, with all 
their other laws and inftitutions, be introduced into Eng- 
land : And that the divided fentiments of the people with 
regard to religion would fubjedl multitudes to this iniqui- 
tous tribunal, and would reduce the whole nation to the 
mod abjecl fervitude*. 

These complaints being difFufed every where, pre- 
pared the people for a rebellion ; and had any foreign 
power given them encouragement, or any great man ap- 
peared to head them, the confequences might have proved 
fatal to the queen's authority. But the king of France, 
though engaged in hodilities with the emperor, refufed 
to concur in any propofal for an infurredlion, led he 
fhould afford Mary a pretence for declaring war againd 
him And the more prudent part of the nobility 
thought, that, as the evils of the Spanilh alliance were 
only dreaded at a didance, matters were not yet fully 
prepared for a general revolt. Some perfons, however, 
more turbulent than the red, believed that it would be 
fafer to prevent than to redrefs grievances; and they 
formed a confpiracy to rife in arms, and declare againd 
the queen’s marriage with Philip. Sir Thomas Wiat 
purpofed to raife Kent, Sir Peter Carew, Dcvonfbire; 
and they engaged the duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of 
recovering the crown for the lady Jane, to attempt raif- 
ing the midland counties'. Carew’s impatience or ap- 
prehenfions engaged him to break the concert, and to 
rife in arms before the day appointed : He was foon fup- 
preffed by the earl of Bedford, and condrained to fly into 
France. On this intelligence, Suffolk, dreading an 
arred, fuddenly left the town, with bis brothers, lord 
I'homas, and lord Leonard Gray; and endeavoured to 
raife the people in the counties of Warwick and Leiceder, 

t Hrylin, p. 31. Burnet, to) ii, p. i68. Godwin, p. 339. 

h Drpechetde Noaillei, Vul.il. p. vol. Iii. p. 17. ^ 3 . 
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where his intereft lay ; but he was fo dofely purfued by 

the earl of Huntingdon, at the head of 300 horfe, that .. Li 

he was obliged to difperfe his followers, and being difco> > 554 - 
vered in his concealment, he was carried prifoner to Lon- 
don Wiat was at firft more fuccefsful in his attempt ; 
and having publifhcd a declaration at Maidllone in Kent, 
againll: the queen’s evil counfellors, and againll the Spa- 
nilh match, without any mention of religion, the people 
began to flock to his flandard. The duke of Norfolk, 
with Sir Henry Jernegan, was fent againft him, at the 
head of the guards and fome other troops, reinforced with 
500 Londoners commanded by Bret; And he came ' ' 

within fight of the rebels at Rochefler, where they had 
fixed their head-quarters. Sir George Harper here pre- 
tended to defert from them ; but having fecretly gained 
Bret, thefe two malcontents fo wrought on the London- 
ers, that the whole body deferted to Wiat, and declared 
that they would not contribute to enflave their native 
country. Norfolk, dreading the contagion of the ex- 
ample, immediately retreated with his troops, and took 
Ihelcer in the city'. 

After this proof of the difpofitions of the people, 
efpecially of the Londorwrs, who were moftly proteftants, 

Wiat was encouraged to proceed : He led his forces to 
Southwark, where he required of the queen, that fhe 
Ihould put the Tower into his hands, fhould deliver four 
counfellors as hoflages, and, in order to cnfure the liberty 
of the nation, Ihould immediately marry an Englilhman. 

Finding that the bridge was fecured againib him, and that 
the city was overawed, he marched up to Kingifon, where 
he palled the river with 4000 men ; and returning to- 
wards London, hoped to encourage his pariizans, who 
had engaged to declare for him. He had imprudently 

k Fox, vol, tii. p. 30. 1 Heyltn, p. 33. Godwini p. . 

Siowc, p. 619, fiakcri p* 318. HolUng(h«d| p, X094« 
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CHAP, wailed To much time at Southwark, and in his march 

XXXVI 

^ from Kingfton, that the critical feafon, on which all 

•i54- popular commotions depend, was entirely loft: Though 
he entered Weftminfter without refiftance, his followers, 
finding that no perfon of note joined him, infenfibly fell 
off, and he was at laft feized near Temple- Bar by Sir 
6:brc)>. Maurice Berkeley™. Four hundred |ierfons are faid to 
have fuffered for this rebellion " : Four hundred more 
weie conducted before the queen with ropes about their 
necks ; and falling on their knees, received a pardon, 
lurum^ion and were difmiiied. Wiat was condemned and executed : 
lu^fiiau. reported, that, on his examination, he 

had accufed the lady Elizabeth and the earl of Devon- 
{hire at accomplices, he took care on the fcaffbld, before 
the whole people, fully to acquit them of having any ibare 
in his rebellion. * 

The lady Elizabeth had been, during fome time, 
treated with great harlhncfs by her fiftcr ; and many ftu- 
died inftances of difeouragement and difrefpeift had been 
praiftifcd againft her. She was ordered to take place at 
court after the countcTs of Lenox and the duchefs of Suf- 
folk, as if fhe were not legitimate ° : Her friends were 
difcountcnanccd on every occafion : And while her vir- 
tues, which were now become eminent, drew to her the 
attendance of all the young nobility, and rendered her 
the favourite of the nation the malevolence of the 
queen ftill difeovered itfelf every day by frefh fymptoms, 
and obliged the princcfi to retire into the country. Mary 
feized the opportunity of this rebellion ; and, hoping to 
involve her filler in fome appearance of guilt, fent for her 
under a ftrong guard, committed her to the Tower, and 
ordeted her to be ftridlly examined by the council. But 

" Foi, vol. iii. p. }i. Heylin, p. 3+. Baract, to), ii. p. 170. Stowe, 
p* 611. A Dcpechei dc Noailleti vol. iu> pe ii4« 

* Ibid. vol. U. p. S7). t 98 . P Ibid. p. S73. 
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the public declaration made by Wiat rendered it imprac- 
ticable to employ againft her any falfe evidence which ^ ^ 

might have offered ; and the princefs made fo good a de- «i54- 

fence, that the queen found herfelf under a necelHty of 
releaCng her In order to fend her out of the kingdom, 
a marriage was offered her with the duke of Savoy ; and 
when file declined the propofal, fhe was committed to 
cuftody under a ftrong guard, at Wodeftoke''. The 
earl of Devonfliire, though equally innocent, was con- 
fined in Fotheringay cafUe. 

But this rebellion proved ftill more fatal to the lady 
Jane Gray, as well as to her hufband: The duke of Suf- 
folk’s guilt was imputed to her ; and though the rebels 
and malcontents feemed chiefly to reft their hopes on the 
lady Elizabeth and the earl of Devonlhire, the queen, 
incapable of generofity or clemency, determined to re- 
move every perfon from whom the leaft danger could be 
apprehended. Warning was given the lady Jane to pre- 
pare for death ; a doom which fhe had long expelled, 
and which the innocence of her life, as well as the mif- / 

fortunes to which fhe had been expofed, rendered nowife 
unwelcome to her. The queen’s zeal, under colour of 
tender mercy to the prifoner’s foul, induced her to fend 
divines, who harafled her with perpetual difputation; and 
even a reprieve for three days was granted her, in hopes 
that fhe would be perfuaded, during that time, to pay, 
by a timely converflon, fome regard to her eternal welfare. 

The lady Jane had prefence of mind, in thofe melancholy 
circumftances, not only to defend her religion by all the 
topics then in ufe, but alfo to write a letter to her lifter* 
in the Greek language ; in which, befides fending her a 
copy of the Scriptures in that tongue, fhe exhorted her to 

^ Godwin, p« 343* Burntt^ toI. iu p> 173* Foi, vol. iii. p. 99. 105. 

Strype*! Mem* tol. iii. p. S5* * Uepeebet de Noaillet, vol. iii. 
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maintain, in every fortune, a like ftcady pcrfeverance. 
On the day of her execution, her hufband, lord Guilford, 
defired pcrmiflion to fee her j but fhe refufed her confent, 
and informed him by a melTage, that the tendernefs of 
their parting would overcome the fortitude of both, and 
would too much unbend their minds from that conllancy, 
which their approaching end required of them : Their 
feparation, {he faid, would be only for a moment ; and 
they would foon rejoin each other in a feene, where their 
atiections would be for ever united, and where death, 
difjppointment, and misfortunes could no longer have 
accefs to them, or dillurb their eternal felicity'. 

It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford together on the fame fcaffold at Tower-hill; 
but the council, dicadi ig the compalTion of the people 
for their youth, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, 
changed their orders, and gave dire£lions that Ihe fhould 
be beheaded within the verge of the Tower. She faw 
her hufband led to execution ; and having given him from 
the window lome token of her remembrance, {he waited 
with tranquillity till her own appointed hour {hould bring 
her to a like fate. She even faw his headlefs body car- 
ried back in a cart ; and found herfelf more confirmed by 
the reports which {he heard of the conftaocy of his end, 
than {haken by fo tender and melancholy a fpe£facle. 
Sir John Gage, conflable of the Tower, when he led her 
to execution, defired her to bellow on him fomc fmall 
prefent, which he might keep as a perpetual memorial of 
her : She gave him her table-book, on which Ihe had 
juft written three fentences on feeing her hulband’s dead 
body i one in Greek, another in Latin, a third in Eng- 
lilh “. The purport of them was, that human juftice 
was againft his body, but divine mercy would be fa- 
vourable to his foul ; that, if her fault deferved punilh- 
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ment, her youth at lead, and her imprudence were 
worthy of excufe ; and that God and pofterity, (be truded, 
would fhow her favour. On the fcafFold, (he made a * 5 S+* 
fpcech to the by-danders ; in which the mlldnefs of her 
difpofition led her to take the blame wholly on herfelf, 
without uttering one complaint againd the feverity with 
which fhc had been treated. She faid, that her offence 
was not the having laid her hand upon the crown, but 
the not rejeiling it with fufficicnt condancy : That Ihe 
had lefs erred through ambition than through reverence 
to her parents, whom Ihe had been taught to rcfpedl and 
obey : That die willingly received death, as the only fa- 
tisfaflion which Ihe could now make to the injured date 5 
and though her infringement of the laws had been con- 
drained, (he would diow, by her voluntary fubmildon to 
their fentence, that die was defirous to atone for that 
difobedicnce, into which too much filial piety had betray, 
ed her : That die had judly deferved this punidiment for 
being made the indrument, though the unwilling indru- 
ment, of the ambition of others : And that the dory of 
her life, Ihe hoped, might at lead be ufeful, by proving 
that innocence excufes not great mifdeeds, if they tend any- 
wife to the dedrudlion of the commonwealth. After ut- 
tering thefe words, die caufed herfelf to be difrobed by her 
women ; and, with a deddy ferene countenance, fubmit- 
ted herfelf to the executioner". 

The duke of Sud'olk was tried, condemned, and ex- 
ecuted foon after j and would have met with more com- 
padion, had not his temerity been the caufe of his daugh- 
ter’s untimely end. Lord Thomas Gray lod his life for 
the fame crime. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was tried in 
Guildhall; but there appearing no fatisfadlory evidence 
againd him, he was able, by making an admirable de- 
fence, to obtain a verdiid of the jury in his favour. 

* Hc}lia, p. 167. Fox, vol. iii. p. j6, 37. Hollinjfhed, p. 1099. 
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CHAP. The queen was fo enraged at the difappointment, that, 

L, inHead of releafing him as the law required, (he re-com- 

1554. miticd him to the Tower, and kept him in clofe confine- 
ment during fomc time. But her refentment (lopped not 
here ; The jury, being fummoned before the council, 
were all fent to prifon, and afterwards fined, fame of them 
a thoufand pounds, others two thoufand a-piece This 
violence proved fatal to feveral ; among others to Sir 
John Throgmorton, brother to Sir Nicholas, who was 
condemned on no better evidence than had formerly been 
rtjcdlcd. The queen filled the Tower and all the prifons 
with nobility and gentry, whom their intered with the 
nation, rather than any appearance of guilt, had made 
the objcifls of her fufpicion. And, finding that (he was 
univerfally hated, (he determined to difable the people 
from rcfiftance, by ordering general mufters, and diretfl- 
ing the commiflioners to feize their arms, and lay them 
up in forts and caftics 

'1‘houch the government laboured under fo general an 
odium, the queen’s authority had received fuch an en- 
creafe from the fupprefTion of Wiai’s rebellion, that the 
miniftry hoped to find a compliant difpofition in the new 
A Pailli- parliament, which was fummoned to alTcmble. The 
jirAptil eniperor, alfo, in order to facilitate the fame end, had 
borrowed no Icfs a Aim than 400,000 crowns, which he 
had fent over to England, to be diftributed in bribes and 
penfions among the members ; A pernicious practice, of 
which there had not hitherto been any infiance in Eng- 
land. And not to give the public any alarm with regard 
to the church lands, the queen, notwithfianding her bi- 
gotry, refumed her title of fupreme head of the church, 
which (he had dropped three months before. Gardiner, 

X Fof, tol. lit. 99. Stowei p. 614. Biker, p. 310. Hollingflied, 
p.iio4.ini* Strjrpci vol. iii. p. no. Dep* de Noilllet, vol, iii p. 173. 
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the chancellor, opened the feflion by a fpeech ; in which chap. 
he aflerted the queen's hereditary title to the crown ; , ^ 

maintained her right of cliullng a hulband for herfelf; iiS4' 
obferved how proper a ufe Ihe had made of that right, 
by giving the preference to an old ally, defceiided from 
the houfe of Burgundy ; and remarked the failure of 
Henry VIIl.’s pofterity, of whom there now remained 
none but the queen and the lady Elizabeth. He added, 
that, in order to obviate the inconveniencies which . 
might arife from different pretenders, it was nccefiary toi 
inveft the queen, by law, with a power of difpoling of 
the crown, and of appointing her fucceflbr : A power, 
he faid, which was not to be thought unprecedented in 
England, fince it had formerly been conferred on Henry 
VIII. * 

The parliament was much difpofed to gratify the 
queen in all her defires ; but when the liberty, indepen- 
dency, and very being of the nation were in fuch vifiblo 
danger, they could not by any means be brought to com- 
pliance. They knew both the inveterate hatred which 
fhe bore to the lady Elizabeth, and her devoted attach- 
ment to the houfe of Auftria : They were acquainted 
with her extreme bigotry, which would lead her to poft- 
pone all confiderations of juflice or national interefl to the 
cftablifhment of the catholic religion ; They remarked 
that Gardiner had carefully avoided, in his fpeech, the 
giving to Elizabeth the appellation of the queen’s filler 5. 
and they thence concluded that a defign was formed of 
excluding her as illegitimate : They expelled that Mary, 
if invefted with fuch a power as fhe required, would make 
a will in her hufband’s favour, and thereby render Eng- 
land for ever a province to the Spnifh monarchy: And 
they were the more alarmed with thefe proje£ls, a$ 
they heard that Philip’s defeent from the houfe of Lan- 
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*"x’xx^i**' carefully inlifted on, and that he was publicly 

^ . reprefented as the true and only heir by right of inherit- 

• SS4- ance. 

The parliament, therefore, aware of their danger, were 
determined to keep at a diHance from the precipice which 
lay before them. They could not avoid ratifying the ar- 
ticles of marriage', which were drawn very favourable 
for England ; but they declined the pafiing of any fuch law 
as the chancellor pointed out to them : They would not fo 
'* much as declare it treafon to imagine or attempt the death 
of the queen’s hufband, while (he was alive ; and a bill, 
introduced for that purpofe, was laid afide after the hrft 
reading. The more efFeitually to cut oft' Philip’s hopes 
of polTefting any authority in England, they paffed a law, 
in which they declared, “ that her majefty, as their only 
“ queen, Ihould folely, and as a foie queen, enjoy the 
“ crown and fovereignty of her realms, with all the pre- 
“ cminencies, dignities, and rights thereto belonging, in 
“ as large and ample a manner after her marriage as be- 
“ fore, without any title or claim accruing to the prince 
“ of Spain, either as tenant by courtefy of the realm, 
“ or by any other means**.” 

A LAW pafTcd in this parliament for re-ere£ling the 
biftiopric of Durham, which had been diffolved by the 
laft parliament of Edward The queen had already, by 
an exertion of her power, put Tonftal in pofteftlon of that 
fee : But though it was ufual, at that time, for the crown 
to aft'ume authority which might feem entirely legiflativc, 
it was always deemed more fafe and fatisfaclory to pro- 
cure the fainflion of parliament. Bills were introduced 
for' fupprefling heterodox opinions contained in books, 
and for reviving the law of the fix articles, together with 
thofc againft the Lollards^ and againft herefy and erro- 
neous preaching : But none of thefe laws could pafs the 

- I Mu. Pul. a. op. s, S Ibid, cap. i. < Ibid. cap. 3. 
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two houfes : A proof that the parliaftient had referves 
even in their conceffions with regard to religion, about ■ — - j 
which they fccm to have been lefs fcrupulous. The >554- 
^ueen, therefore, finding that they would not ferve all her 
purpofes, finifhed the feffion by dillblving them. S'** “‘r* 

Mary’s thoughts were now entirely employed about 
receiving Don Philip, whofe arrival fhe hourly expedled. 

This princefs, who had lived fo many years in a very re- 
ferred and private manner, without any profpedl or hopes of 
a hufband, was fo fmitten with afFe<rbion for her young 
confort, whom fhe had never feen, that fhe waited with 
the utmoft impatience for the completion of the marriage ; 
and every obflacle was to her a fource of anxiety and dif- 
content**. She complained of Philip’s delays as afFe£led ; 
and fhe could not conceal her vexation, that, though fhe 
brought him a kingdom as her dowry, he treated her with 
fuch negle£f, that he had never yet favoured her with a fingle 
letter'. Her fondnefs was but the more encrcafed by this 
fupercilious treatment ; and when fhe found that her fub- 
je£ls had entertained the greateft averfion for the event 
to which fhe diredled her fondeft wifhes, file made the 
whole Englilh nation the object of her refentment. A 
fquadron, under the command of lord Effingham, had 
been fitted out to convoy Philip from Spain, where he 
then refided ; but the admiral, informing her that the djl- 
contents ran very high among the Teamen, and that it 
was not fafe for Philip to entruft himfelf in their hand', 
fhe gave orders to difmifs them ^ She then dreaded lefl 
tlic French fleet, being maflers of the fea, might inter- 
cept her hufband ; and every rumour of danger, every 
blall of wind, threw her into panics and convuHions. Her 
health, and even her underftanding, were vifibly hurt by 

d Strjrpf, volt lit p*lt5* « Dcpechei de gallics, vol. aii. 

p. I4g. f Ibid. p. z 2 o. 
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CHAP, this extreme impatience ; and Ihe was ftrnck with a new 
^ ^ ' apprehenfion, left her peribn, impaired by time, and blafted 

>iS4< by ftcknefs, Ihould prove difagreeable to her future con- 
forc. Her glafs difcovered to her how hagard Ihe was 
become ; and when Ihe remarked the decay of her beauty, 
Ihe knew not whether ihe ought more to dellre or appre- 
hend the arrival of Philip 

t^h July. 1 came the moment fo impatiently cxpedled ; and 

Philif’i ir- r riL i- . • 1 o . 

>iTiiinEr£. ncws was brought the queen, of Philip s arrival at South- 
**“'*• amptoi) A few days after, they were married in Weft- 

minftcr ; and having made a pompous entry into London, 
where Philip difplayed his wealth with great oftentation, 
Ihe carried him to Windfor, the palace in which they 
afterwards rcfided. The prince’s behaviour was ill cal- 
culated to remove the prejudices which the Englifh na- 
tion had entertained againft him. He was diftant and 
referved in his addrefs ; took no notice of the falutes even 
of the moft confiderable noblemen; and fo entrenched 
himfelf in form and ceremony, that he was in a man- 
ner inaccelllble ' : But this circumftance rendered him the 
more acceptable to the queen, who defired to have no 
company but her hulband’s, and who was impatient 
when Ihe met with any interruption to her fondnefs. 'The 
Ihorteft abfence gave her vexation ; and when he fliowed 
civilities to any other woman, Ihe could not conceal her 
jcaloufy and refentment. 

Mary foon found that Philip’s ruling paffion was 
ambition ; and that the only method of gratifying him, 
and fecuring his aftedtions, was to render him mafter of 

I Deperhes it Noaillef, vol, tti. p. ait. 15a, 153. 

h F(>x, vol. ill. p-99* Hejrliri| p« 39. Burnet| toI. iii. p. 392* God' 
win, p. 345« We are told bj Sir William Monfon, p, it that the admi* 
ril of tn^lind fi<eJ at the Spaoilh oavy» when Philip wat on board; fcecaufc 
they had not lowered their topfailt» at a marie of deference to the £oglil!h 
navy in the oaH^ feas: A very fptriled behaviour^ and very onlike tbofe 
timcis i Baker, p, 320* 
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England. The intereft and liberty of her people were Chap. 
confiderations of fmall moment, in comparifon of her ob- 
taining this favourite point.. She fummoned a new par- r5S4< 
liament, in hopes of finding them entirely compliant ; and 
that file might acquire the greater authority over them, 
file imitated the precedent of the former reign, and wrote 
circular letters, directing a proper choice of members''. 

The zeal of the catholics, the influence of Spanifh gold, nth Nor. 
the powers of prerogative, the difcouragement of the gen- 
try, particularly of the proteftants ; all thefe caufes, fe- 
conding the intrigues of Gardiner, had procured her a 
houfe of commons, which was, in a great meafure, to her 
fatisfa£lion ; and it was thought, from the difpofition of 
the nation, that file might now fafely omit, on her aflem- 
bling the parliament, the title of fupreme head of the 
church, though infeparably annexed by law to the crown 
of England '. Cardinal Pole had arrived in Flanders, in- 
verted with legantine powers from the pope: In order to 
prepare the way for his arrival in England, the parliament 
paflcd an a£t, reverfing his attainder, and rertoring his 
blood ; and the queen, difpenfing witli the old rtatute of 
provifors, granted him permiflion to aft as legate. The 
cardinal came over ; and, after being introduced to the 
king and queen, he invited the parliament to reconcile 
themfelves and the kingdom to the apoftolic fee, from 
which they had been fo long and fo unhappily divided. 

This mefTage was taken in good part ; and both houfes 
voted an addrefs to Philip and Mary, acknowledging that 
they had been guilty of a moft horrible defeftion from 
the true church ; proferting a fincere repentance of their 
part tranfgreflions ; declaring their refolution to repeal all 
laws enafted in prejudice of the church of Rome; and 
praying their majefties, that, ftnee they were happily un- 

k Mem. of Cranm. p. J44, Strype’t Eccl. Mem.^voi. iii. p. 154. 15J. 

I Buraet, eel. ii. p. 191. Strype, vol. iii. p. 155. 
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CHAP, iiifecicd with that criminal fchifm, they would intercede 
y with the holy father for the abfolution and forgivenefs of 

155+. their penitent fubjecls The re<]ueft was eafily granted. 
The legate, in the name of his holinefs, gave the parlia- 
ment and kingdom abfolution, freed them from all cenfures, 
and received them again into the bofom of the church. 
The poj>e, then Julius III. being informed of thefe tranf- 
aclions, faid, that it was an unexampled inflance of his 
felicity, to receive thanks from the Englifh for allowing 
them to do what he ought to give them thanks for per- 
forming ". 

Notwithstanding the eJttreme zeal of thofe times 
for and againft popery, the objedl always uppermoft with 
the nobility and gentry was their money and efiates : 
'I'hey were not brought to make thefe concelfions in fa- 
vour of Rome, till they had received repeated aflurances, 
from the pope as well as the queen, that the plunder 
which they had made on the ecclefiallics fbould never be 
enquired into ; and that the abbey and church lands 
Ihould remain with the prefent poficfl’urs But, not 
truding altogether to thefe promifes, the parliament took 
care, in the law itfelf r, by which they repealed the for- 
mer ftatutes enabled againd the pope’s authority, to infert 
a claufe, in which, befides bedowing validity on all mar- 
riages celebrated during the fchifm, and fixing the right 
of incumbents to their benefices, they gave fecurity to the 
pofl'eUbrs of church lands, and freed them from all dan- 
ger of eccicfiadical cenfures. The convocation alfo, in 
order to remove apprehenlions on that head, were induced 
to prefent a petition to the fame purpofe’; and the le- 
gate, in his mader’s name, ratified all thefe tranfa£iions. 



« Fox, xol. lii. p. 3. Heylin, p. 42* Dornet, toI. n. p. 293. God- 
win, p, 147. ^ Fitber Paul, lib. iv. « Heylm, p. 41, 

p I ft 1 Phil, ft M*r. e. ^ Heylin, p. 43. 1 & 2 Piiil, 

ft Mar. c. S. Strype, vol. iii, p. 159. 
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It now appeared that, notwithftanding the efforts of the 
cjueen and king, the power of the papacy was eSetflually ■_ ^ 

fuppreflcd in England, and invincible barriers fixed againll * 554 * 
its rc-eftablifhment. For though the jurifdiclion of the ec- 
clefiaflics was for the prcfeht reftored, their property, on 
which their power much depended, was irretrievably loftj 
and no hopes remained of recovering it. Even thefe ar- 
bitrary, powerful, and bigoted princes, while the tranf- 
adlions were yet recent, could not regain to the church 
her pofl'effions fo lately ravifhed from her } and no expe- 
dients were left to the clergy for enriching themfelvcs, but 
thofe which they had at Aril pradUfed, and which bad re- 
quired many ages of ignorance, barbarifm, and fuperfli- 
tion, to produce their effect on mankind 

The parliament, having fecured their own pofleflions, 
were more indifferent with regard to religion, or even to 
the lives of their fellow-citizens : They revived the old 
fanguinary laws againfl heretics', which had been rejected 
in the former parliament: They alfoenadfed feveral ftatutes 
againft feditious words and rumours' ; and they made it 
treafon to imagine or attempt the death of Philip, during 
his marriage with the queen Each parliament hitherto 
had been induced to go a flep farther than their predecef* 
fors } but none of them had entirely loft all regard to na- 
tional interefts. Their hatred againft the Spaniards, as 
well as their fufpicion of Philip’s pretenflons, 'ftill pre- 
vailed ; and though the queen attempted to get her hufband 
declared prefumptive heir of the crown, and to have the 
adminiftration put into his hands ; fhe failed in all her 
endeavours, and could not fo much as procure the parlia- 
ment’s confent to his coronation All attempts like- 
wife to obtain fubfidies from the commons, in order to 

f See note [R j at the end of the volume* • I & i Phil* St 

Mar. c. 6. < Ibid. c. 3. 9. u Ibid, c, 10. 

^ Godwin, p. 348* Baker, p. 
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fupport the emperor in his war againft France, proved 
fruiilefs : The ufual animofity and jealoufy of the £ng- 
liOi againif that kingdom Teemed to hare given place, for 
the prcfent, to like paiEons againft Spain. Philip, fen- 
iiblc of the prc-poirclEons entertained againd him, endea- 
voured to acquire popularity by procuring the releafe of 
Icvcral prifoners of diflinclion ; lord Henry Dudley, Sir 
George Harper, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Sir Edmond 
Warner, Sir William St. Lo, Sir Nicholas Arnold, Har- 
iington, I'rcniainc, who bad been confined from the fuf- 
picions or refentment of the court *. But nothing was 
more agreeable to the nation than his proteiSling the lady 
Elizabeth from the fpite and malice of the queen, and 
rcfloring her to liberty. 'I'his meafure was not the 
of any generofity in Philip, a fentiment of which 
he was wholly deflitute } but of a refined policy, which 
made him forefee, that, if that princefs were put to 
death, the next lawful heir was the queen of Scots, whofe 
lucccilion would for ever annex England to the crown of 
France. The earl of Devonfhire alfo reaped fome benefit 
from Philip’s afi'cilation of popularity, and recovered his 
liberty ; But that nobleman, finding himfelf expofed to 
fufpicion, begged pcrmilRon to travel t ■ and he foon after 
died at Padua, from poifon, as is pretended, given him by 
the Imperialifls. He was the eleventh and tail earl of De. 
vonfliirc of that noble family, one of the molf illuftrious 
in Europe. 

The queen’s extreme dcfirc of having ifliie, had made 
her fondly give credit to any appearance of pregnancy ; 
and uhen the legate was introduced to her, Ihe fancied, 
that Ihc felt the embryo llir in her womb *. Her flatter- 
ers Compared tliis motion of the infant to that of John 
the Daptifl, who leaped in his mother's belly at the lalu- 



> Heilin, r* 39. Burnet, vol. ii. p, 3S7. Stowe, p. 626. Depechea do 
Snaillcs, *ol. i». p. 146, 147. r HepUa, p. 40. Godwin, p. 349. 
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tarion of the virgin*. Difpatches were immediately fent xxxvi*** 
to ihform foreign courts of this event ; Orders were iflued ■« 

to give public thanks ; Great rejoicings were made : The tSSt* 
family of the young prince was already fettled ; for the 
catholics held themfelves aflured that the child was to be a 
male : And Bonner, bifhop of London, made public 
prayers be faid, that Heaven would pleafe to render him 
beautiful, vigorous, and witty. But the nation Hill re- 
mained fomewhat incredulous j and men were perfuaded, 
that the queen laboured under infirmities, which rendered 
her incapable of having children. Her infant proved only 
the commencement of a dropfy, which the difordered 
ftate of her health had brought upon her. The belief, 
however, of her pregnancy was upheld with all pof- 
fible care; and was one artifice, by which Philip endea- 
voured to fupport his authority in the kingdom, Yhe ijjt, 
parliament palW a law, which, in cafe of the queen’s 
demife, appointed him prote<flor during the minority; and 
the king and queen, finding they could obtain no fur- 
ther conceflions, came unexpedtedly to Weftminfter, and 
diflblved them. 

There happened an incident this feillon which mull iSth Jm, 
not be pafled over in filence. Several members of the 
lower houfe, dilTatisficd with the meafures of the parlia- 
ment, but finding themfelves unable to prevent them, 
made a feceflion, in order t6 fliow their difapprobation, 
and refufed any longer to attend the houfe*. For this 
inllance of contumacy they were indicted in the King’s- 
bench after the diflblution of parliament; Six of them 
fubmitted to the mercy of the court, arid paid their fines ; 

The reft traverfed ; and the queen died before the affair 
was brought to an iffue. Judging of the matter by the 
fubfequcm claims of the houfe of commons, and, indeed, 

* Burner, Tol. ii. p. 191. Godwin, p. 348. b Heylin, p, 46. * 

' Colce’r Inftwu'ri, ptrtiv. p. 17. Strypt’e Memar. to), i. p. 165. 
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*xxxvi**' principles of free government, this attempt of 

^ ‘ the queen’s miniflers muft be regarded as a breach of privi- 

>;55* lege i but it gave little umbrage at the time, and was 
never called in queftion by any houfe of commons which 
afterwards fat during this reign. The count of Noailles, 
the French ambaflador, fays, that the queen threw fcveral 
members into prifon for their freedom of fpcech 

i V*l, ». p. })6. 
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T he fuccefs, which Gardiner, from his cautious 
and prudent conduff, had met with in governing 
the parliament, and engaging them to concur both in the 
Spanish match, and in the re-eftablifliment of the ancient 
religion, two points to which, it was believed, they bore 
an extreme averfion, had fo raifed his charadlcr for wif- 
dom and policy, that his opinion was received as an 
oracle in the council ; and his authority, as it was al* 
ways great in his own party, no longer fufFered any op- 
polition or controul. Cardinal Pole himfelf, though more 
beloved on account of his virtue and candour, and though 
fuperior in birth and ftation, had not equal weight in 
public deliberations ; and while his learning, piety, and 
humanity were extremely refpefted, he was reprefented 
more as a good man than a great minifter, A very im- 
portant queftion was frequently debated, before the queen 
and council, by tbefe two ecclefiaftics ; whether the laws 
lately revived againfl heretics Ihould be put in execution, 
orfhould only be employed to reftrain, by terror, the bold 
attempts of thefe zealots ? Pole was very fincere in his 
religious principles ; and though his moderation had made 
him be Aifpeded at Rome of a tendency towards Luther- 
anifm, he was ferioufly perfuaded of the catholic doilrines, 
> P d 3 and 
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and thought that no confideration of human policy ought 
ever to come in competition with fuch important inte- 
rctis. Gardiner, on the contrary, had always made his 
religion fubfervient to his fchemes of fafety or advance- 
ment ; and by his unlimited complaifance to Henry, he 
had fhown, that, had he not been pufhed to extremity 
under the late minority, he was fufficiently difpofed to 
make a facrificc of his principles to the elfablifhed theo- 
logy. This was the well-known charaiSler of thefe two 
great counl'ellors ; yet fuch is the prevalence of temper 
above fyllcm, that the benevolent difppfition of Pole led 
him to adviie a toleration of the heretical tenets which 
he highly blamed ; while the fevere manners of Gardiner 
inclined him to fupport, by pcrfecution, that religion, 
which, at the bottom, he regarded with great indiffe- 
rence'. I'his circumflance of public conduit was of the 
highefl importance ; and, from being the objedf of deli- 
beration in the council, it foon became the fubjeft of dif- 
courfe throughout the nation. We (hall relate, in a few 
words, the topics, by which each fide fupported, or might 
have fupported, their fcheme of policy ; and (hall difplay 
the oppolite rcafons, which have been employed, with re- 
gard to an argument that ever has been, and ever will be, 
fo much canvafled. 

The praifficc of pcrfecution, faid the defenders of 
Pole’s opinion, is the fcandal of all religion ; and the theo- 
logical animofity, fo fierce and violent, far from being 
an argument of men’s conviffion in their oppofite feffs, 
is a certain proof, that they have never reached any fe- 
rious pcrfuafion with regard to thefe remote and fublime 
fubjcifls. Even thofe, who are the moft impatient of con- 
tradiiffion in other controverfics, are mild and moderate 
in comparifon of polemical divines ; and wherever a man’s 
k.iovvlcdge and experience give him a perfeft affurance in 
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his own opinion, he regards with contempt, rather than 
anger, the oppofition and miftakes of others. But while ■_ . 
men zealoully maintain what they neither clearly com- 1555- 
prehend, nor entirely believe, they are fhaken in their 
imagined faith, by the oppofite perfuafion, or even doubts, 
of other men 5 and vent on their antagonifts that impa- 
tience, which is the natural refult of fo difagreeable a 
Rate of the underllanding. They then eafily embrace 
any pretence for reprefenting opponents as impious and 
profane ; and if they can alfo find a colour for connedl- 
ing this violence with the interefts of civil government, 
they can no longer be reftraincd from giving uncontroul- 
ed fcope to vengeance and refentment. But furely never 
enterprize was more unfortunate than that of founds 
ing perfecution upon policy, or endeavouring, for the 
fake of peace, to fettle an entire uniformity of opinion, 
in queftions which, of all others, are lead fubjedfcd to 
the criterion of human rcafon. The univerfal and un- 
contradiiSed prevalence of one opinion in religious fub- 
jcfis, can be owing at firft to the dupid ignorance alone 
and barbarifm of the people, who never indulge them- 
felves in any fpeculation or enquiry; and there is no 
expedient for maintaining that uniformity, fo fondly 
fought after, but by baniftiing for ever all curiofity 
and all improvement in fcience and cultivation. It may 
not, indeed, appear difficult to check, by a deady fe- 
verity, the fird beginnings of controverfy; but befides 
that this policy expofes for ever the people to all the ab- 
je£f terrors of fuperditition, and the magidrate to the end- 
lefs encroachments of ecclefiadics, it alfo renders men fo 
delicate, that they can never endure to hear of oppofi- 
tion ; and they will fome time pay dearly for that falle 
tranquillity, in which they have been fo long indulged. 

As healthful bodies arc ruined by too nice a regi- 
men, and arc thereby rendered incapable of bearing the 
D d 4 unavoidable 
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^xxvif incidents of human life ; a people, who ne^ 

«■ - f ver were allowed to imagine, that their principles could 
*i>5* be contefted, fly out into the moft outrageous violence, 
when any event (and fuch events arc common) produces 
a fa^Iion among their clergy, and gives rife to any dif- 
ference in tenet or opinion. But whatever may be faid 
in favour of Aipprcfling, by ptrfccution, the hrft begin- 
nings of herefy, no folid argument can be alleged for 
extending feverity towards multitudes, or endeavouring, 
bv capital punifhments, to extirpate an opinion, which 
has diffuled itfelf among men of every rank and flation. 
Befides the extreme barbaiity of fuch an attempt, it 
commonly pioves incffedfual to the purpofe intended; 
and ferves only to make men more obliinate in their per- 
fuafion, and to encrcafe the number of their profelytes. 
The melancholy, with which the fear of death, torture, 
and perfecution infpires the fc^iarie.s, is the proper difpo- 
fition for foftering religious zeal : I'he profpeA of eter- 
nal rewards, when brought near, overpowers the dread 
of temporal puniftiments : The glory of marty’rdom fti- 
mulates all the more furious zealots, efpecially the lead- 
ers and preachers ; Where a violent animofity is excited 
by oppreflinn, men naturally pafs, from hating the per- 
fons of their tyrants, to a more violent abhorrence of 
their dotifrincs : And the fpedators, moved with pity 
towards the fuppofed martyrs, are eafily fcduced to 
embrace thofc principles, which can infpire men with a 
conlfancy that appears alniofl; fupernatural. Open the 
door to toleration, mutual hatred relaxes among the 
fecinries ; their attachment to their particular modes of 
religion decays ; the common occupations and pleafures 
of life fucceed to the acrimony of difputation ; and the 
fame man who, in other circumflances, would have 
.braved flames and tortures, is induced to change his fe£t 
{rj.-n the fmalleft prefect of favour and ^dvapcepicut, 
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or even from the frivolous hope of becoming more fa- 
fhionable in his principles. If any exception can be 
admitted to this maxim of toleration, it will only be 
where a theology altogether new, nowife conncfted with 
the ancient religion of the {late, is imported from foreign 
countries, and may eafily, at one blow, be eradicated, 
without leaving the feeds of future innovation. But 
as this exception would imply fome apology for the an- 
cient pagan perfecutions, or for the extirpation of Chrifl- 
ianity in China and Japan ; it ought furely, on account 
of this detefted confequence, to be rather buried in eter- 
nal filence and oblivion, 

Though thefe arguments appear entirely fatisfadory, 
yet fuch is the fubtilty of human wit, that Gardiner, and 
the other enemies to toleration, were not reduced to 
filence; and they ilill found topics on which to maintain 
the controverfy. The dodlrine, faid they, of liberty of 
fonfcience, is founded on the moft flagrant impiety, and 
fuppofes fuch an indifference among all religions, fuch 
an obfeurity in theological dodlrines, as to render the 
church and magifirate incapable of diflinguifhlng, with 
certainty, the didlates of Heaven from the mere ficlions 
of human imagination. If the Divinity reveals prin- 
ciples to mankind, he will furely give a criterion by 
which they may be afeertained ; and a prince, who know- 
ingly allows thefe principles to be perverted or adulte- 
rated, is infinitely more criminal than if .he gave permif- 
fion for the vending of poifon, under the fhape of food, 
to all his fubjedls. Perfecution may, indeed, feem bet- 
ter calculated to make hypocrites than converts ; but 
experience teaches us, that thp habits of hypocrify often 
turn into reality ; and the children, at lead, ignorant of the 
difftmulation of their parents, may happily be educated in 
more orthodox tenets, It is abfurd, in oppofition to con- 
fidcratiops of fuch unfpeakable importance, to plead the 
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CM AH. temporal and frivolous intcreds of civil foeictv : and if 
XX'XVil* * / » 

matters be thoroughly examined, even that topic will not 
‘US’ appear fo univerfally certain in favour of toleration as by 
feme it is reprefented. Where fedls arife, whofe funda- 
mental principle on all fiues is to execrate, and abhor* 
aiiil damn, and extirpate each other; what choice has 
the magirtratc left but to take part, and by rendering one 
feel entirely prevalent, reftore, at lead for a time, the 
public tranquillity ? The political body, being here 
fickly, mud not be treated as if it were in a date of 
found health ; and an aft'ccted neutrality in the prince^ 
, or even a cool preference, may ferve only to encourage 
the hopes of all the fects, and keep alive their animofity. 
The protedants, far from tolerating the religion of their 
ancedors, regard it as an impious and detedable idolatry; 
and during the late minority, when they were entirely 
maders, they cnacled very levere, though not capital, 
punifhments againd all exercife of the catholic worfhip* 
and even againd fuch as barely abdained from their pro- 
fane rites and facraments. Nor are indances wanting of 
their endeavours to fecure an imagined orthodoxy by the 
mod rigorous executions: Calvin has burned Servetus at 
Geneva: Cranmer brought Arians and Anabaptids tq 
the dake : And if perfecution of any kind be admit- 
ted, the mod bloody and violent will furely be allowed 
the moll judiliablc, as the mod effeidual. Imprifon- 
ments, fines, cunfilcations, w'hippings, ferve only to irri- 
tate the fads, without difabling them from refidance ; 
But the dake, the wheel, arid the gibbet, mud foon ter- 
minate in the extirpation or banifhment of all the here- 
tics, inclined to give didurbance, and in the entire filence 
and fubmiflion of the red. 

The arguments of Gardiner, being more agreeable 
to the cruel bigotry of Mary and Phil^), were better re- 
ceived } 
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ceived ; and though Pole pleaded, as is a£Srtned the Chap. 
- ' Off j . XXXVII 

advice of the emperor, who recommended it to his ■ ^ ’f 

daughter-in-law, not to exercife violence againll the pro- >555. ' 
tellants, and defired her to confider his own example, 
who, after endeavouring, through his whole life, to ex- 
tirpate herefy, had, in the end, reaped nothing but con- 
fufion and difappointmcnt, the fcheme of toleration was 
entirely rejeded. It was determined to let loofe the lavys 
in their full vigour againft the reformed religion ; and 
England was foon filled with fcenes of horror, which 
have ever fince rendered the catholic religion the objeft 
of general deteflation, and which prove, that no human 
depravity can equal revenge and cruelty, covered with 
the mantle of religion. 

The perfecutors began with Rogers, prebendary of vioitntper. 
St. Paul’s, a man eminent in his party for virtue as well 
as for learning. Gardiner’s plan was firll to attack 
men of that chara£fer, whom, he hoped, terror would 
bend to fubmiflion, and whofe example, either of pu- 
nilhment or recantation, would naturally have influence 
on the multitude : But he found a perfeverance and 

courage in Rogers, which it may feem ftrange to find in 
human nature, and of which all ages, and all fefls, do 
nevcrthelefs furnilh many examples. Rogers, befide the 
care of his own prefervation, lay under other powerful 
temptations to compliance: He had a wife, whom he 
tenderly loved, and ten children ; yet fuch was his fere- 
nity after his condemnation, that the jailors, it is faid, 
waked him from a found fleep, when the hour of his 
execution approached. He had defired to fee his wife 
before he died ; but Gardiner told him, that he was 
a prieft, and could not poilibly have a wife j thus 



c Burnet, T0I.H. Heylin, p. 47* Tt U not likely, however, that Charles 
gave any fuch advice : For he himfelf was at this very lime proceeding with 
great violence in perfecotiog the reformed in Flanders. Bentivogiio, part, i, 
bb. X. 
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*'yvv'' ’’ joining mfult to cruelty. Rogers was burnt in Smith- 
^ 'j field 

ij55. Hooper, bifliop of Gloccfter, had been tried at the 
fame time with Rogers ; but was fent to his own diocefe 
to be executed. This circumftance was contrived to 
fltike the greater terror into his flock j but it was a 
fource of confolation to Hooper, who rejoiced in giving 
icftimony, by his death, to that dodtrine which he 
had formerly preached among them. When he w>as tied 
to the ftake, a ftool was fet before him, and the queen’s 
pardon laid upon it, which it was flil] in his power to 
merit by a recantation ; But he ordered it to be removed ; 
and cheerfully prepared himfelf for that dreadful puniih- 
ment to which he was fcntcnccd. He fufFcred it in 
its full feveritv : The wind, which was violent, blew 
the flame of the reeds from his body: The faggots 
were green, and did not kindle cafily : All his lower 
parts were confumed, before his vitals were attacked : 
One of his hands dropped off : With the other he conti- 
nued to beat his bread : He was heard to pray and to 
exhort the people j till his tongue, fwoln with the vio-. 
lence of his agony, could no longer permit him utter- 
ance, He was three quarters of an hour in torture, 
which he bore with inflexible condancy *. 

Sanders was burned at Coventry: A pardon was 
alfo offered him ; but he rejeded it, and embraced the 
dake, faying, “ Welcome the crofs of Chrid ! wel- 
“ come cverlading life!” Taylor, parfon of. Hadley, 
was punifhed by fire in that place, furrounded by his 
ancient friends and parifhioners. When tied to the 
dake, he rehearfed a pfalm in Englifh : One of his 
guards druck him in the mouth, and bade him fpeak 

I Fox, Tol. iii. p. II}. Burnet, *ol. ii. p. }0*. I Foi, vol. iii. 

p. 145, &c. Purnei, rol. ii. p. Hcylin, p. 4S, 49, Godwin^ 

P’ 349- 
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Latin: Another, in a rage, gave him a blow on the 
head with his halbert, which happily put an end to his . . _ 

torments. 'SSS* 

There was one Philpot, archdeacon of Winchefter, 
enflamed with fuch zeal for orthodoxy, that having been 
engaged in difpute with an Arian, he fpit in his adver- 
fary’s face, to Ihew the great deteflation which he had 
entertained againil that herefy. He afterwards wrote a 
treatife to juftify this unmannerly expre/Eon of zeal; 

He faid, that he was led to it, in order to relieve the 
forrow conceived from fuch horrid blafpheray, and to 
fignify how unworthy fuch a mifereant was of being 
a'dmitted into the fociety of any Chriftian'*. Philpot 
was a protefiant j and falling now into the hands of 
people, as zealous as himfelf, but more powerful, he was 
condemned to the flames, and fufFered at Smithfield. It 
feems to be almofi a’ general rule, that, in all religions, 
except the true, no man will fufFer martyrdom who 
would not alfo infli£I it willingly on all that diiFer from 
him. The fame zeal for fpeculative opinions is the caufe 
of both. 

The crime, for which almofi all the proteflants were 
condemned, was, their refufal to acknowledge the real 
prefence. Gardiner, who had vainly expeclcd, that a 
few examples would flrike a terror into the reformers, 
finding the work daily multiply upon him, devolved the 
invidious office on others, chiefly on Bonner, a man of 
profligate manners, and of a brutal charadler, who feem- 
ed to rejoice in the torments of the unhappy fufFerers *. 

He fometimes whipped the prifoners with his own hands, 
till he was tired with the violence of the exercife : He 
tore out the beard of a weaver, who refufed to relinquifh 
his religion ; and that he might give him a fpecimen of 

Strjrpc, >ol. iii. p. ail. tni C«)l. N* j>, > HejUni p. 47, 4S. 

burning. 
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*xxxvir *’“”’'"3* **** candle, till the finews 

» '■ and veins flirunic and burft 

‘S5S* It is needlefs to be particular in enumerating all the 
cruelties pradlifed in England during the courfe of three 
years that thcfe perfecutions laded : The favage barba- 
rity bn the one hand, and the patient condancy on the 
other, are fo fimilar in all thofc martyrdoms, that the 
narrative, little agreeable in itfclf, would never be reliev- 
ed by any variety. Human nature appears not, on any 
occalion, fo detcdablc, and at the fame time fo abdird* 
as in thefe religious perfecutions, which finlc men be- 
low infernal fpirits in wiclcedncfs, and below the beads 
in folly. A few indanccs only may be worth pre- 
ferving, in order, if pofliblc, to warn zealous bigots, 
for ever to avoid fuch odious and fuch fruitlefs bar- 
barity. 

Ferrar, bilhop of St. David’s, was burned in his 
own diocefe ; and his appeal to cardinal Pole was not at- 
tended to'. Ridley, bilhop of London, and Latimer, 
formerly bilhop of Worceder, two prelates celebrated for 
learning and virtue, peridied together in the fame flames 
at Oxford, and fupported each other’s condancy by their 
mutual exhortations. Latimer, when tied to the dake, 
called to his companion, “ Be of good cheer, brother ; 
** we Ifaall this day kindle fuch a torch in England, as, 
“ I truft in God,'lhaIl never be extinguilbed.” The 
executioners had been fo merciful (for that clemency may 
more naturally be aferibed to them than to the religious 
zealots) as to tie bags of gunpowder about thcfe prelates, 
in order to put a fpcedy period to their tortures : The 
exptofion immediately killed Latimer, who was in ex- 
treme old age : Ridley continued alive during fomc time 
in the midd of the flames 

E Fex, «ol. iii. p. 187. I Ibid, p, 116. ■■ Buratt, *ol. ii. 
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One Hunter, a young man of nineteen, an apprentice, 
having been feduced by aprieft into a difpute, had umva- ■ . 

rily denied the real prefence. Senfible of his danger, he »j5S- 
immediately abfconded ; but Bonner, laying hold of his 
father, threatened him with the greateft fevcrities, if he 
did not produce the young man to ftand his trial. Hun- 
ter, hearing of the vexations to which his father was ex- 
pofed, voluntarily furrcndered himfelf to Bonner, and 
was condemned to the flames by that barbarous prelate. 

Thomas Haukes, when conduced to the flake, 
agreed with his friends, that, if he found the torture 
tolerable, he would make them a fignal to that purpofe 
in the midft of the flames. His zeal for the caul'e in 
which he fufFered, fo fupported him, that he llretched 
out his arms, the fignal agreed on ; and in that pofture 
he expired’. This example, with many others of like 
conftancy, encouraged multitudes, not only to fufFer, but 
even to court and afpire to martyrdom. 

The tender fex itfelf, as they have commonly greater 
propenfity to religion, produced many examples of the 
moft inflexible courage, in fupporting the profeflion ot' 
it, againft all the fury of the perfecutors. . One exe- 
cution in particular was attended with circumftances, 
which, even at that time, excited aflonifhment, by rea- 
fon of their unufual barbarity. A woman in Guernfey, 
being near the time of her labour when brought to the 
ftake, was thrown into fuch agitation by the torture, 
that her belly burft, and Ihe was delivered in the midll 
of the flames. One of the guards immediately fnatched 
the infant from the Are, and attempted to fave it : But a 
magiflrate, who flood by, ordered it to be thrown back ^ 
being determined, he faid, that nothing fhould furvire 
which fprang from fo obllinate and heretical a parent®. 

I Foi, Tol. i!>. p i6j, " Ibid. p. 747. Hrylin, r*’ 57 - 

net, Tol, ii. p. 337. 
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*xxxvir* peribns condemned to thefe punifhments were 

not coiiviblcd of teaching, or dogmatizing, contrary to the 
‘5>S- cftabliflied religion : They were feized merely on fufpi- 
cion i and articles being offered them to fubferibe, they 
were immediately, upon their refufal, condemned to the 
flames". I’hefc inflances of barbarity, fo unufual in the 
nation, excited horror; the conflancy of the martyrs was 
the object of admiration ; and as men have a principle of 
equity engraven in their minds, which even falfe reli- 
gion is not able totally to obliterate, they were fhocked 
to. fee perfons of probity, of honour, of pious difpofi- 
tions, expofed to punifhments more feverc than were in- 
fliifled on the greateft ruffians, for crimes fubverfive of 
civil fociety. To exterminate the whole proteftant party, 
was known to be impoffible; and nothing could appear 
more iniquitous, than to fubjeft to torture the moft con- 
feientious and courageous among them, and allow the 
cowards and hypocrites to efcape. Each martyrdom, 
therefore, was equivalent to a hundred fermons againft* 
papery ; and men cither avoided fuch horrid fpcftacles, 
or returned from them full of a violent, though fecret, 
indignation againft the perfecutors. Repeated orders were 
fent from the council to quicken the diligence of the 
magiftrates in fcarching out heretics ; and, in fome places, 
the gentry were conftrained to countenance, by their pre- 
fence, thofc barbarous executions. Thefe a£ls of vio- 
lence tended only to render the Spanifh government daily 
more odious ; and Philip, fenfiblc of the hatred which 
he incurred, endeavoured to remove the reproach from 
himfiflf by a very grofs artifice : He ordered his confefTor 
to deliver in his prefence a fermon in favour of toleration; 
a dodfrine fomewhat extraordinary in the mouth of a Spa- 
nifh friar". But the court, finding that Bonner, how- 
ever fhamelefs and favage, would not bear alone the whole 

» Burnet, rol, U, p. jo5. » Heplio, p. ^6, 
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infamy, foon threw off the tnafk j and the unrelenting 
temper of the queen, as well as of the king, appeared 
without controul. A bold ftep was even taken towards 
introducing the inquifition into England. As the bifhops’ 
courts, though extremely arbitrary, and not confined by 
any ordinary forms of law, appeared not to be inverted 
with fufficient power, a commiflion was appointed, by 
authority of the queen’s prerogative, more effedlually to 
extirpate herefy. Twenty-one perfons were named ; but 
any three were armed with the powers of the whole. 
The commiflion runs in thefe terms: “ That lince many 
“ falfc rumours were publirtied among the fubjeiSs, and 
“ many heretical opinions were alfo fpread among them, 
“ the commiflioners were to enquire into thofe, either by 
“ prefentments, by witneffes, or any other political way 
“ they could devife, and to fearch after all herefies ; the 
“ bringers in, the fellers, the readers of all heretical 
“ books : They were to examine and punilh all mifbe- 
“ haviours or negligences, in any church or chapel j 
“ and to try all prieils that did not preach the facrament 
“ of the altar ; all perfons that did not hear mafs, or 
** come to their parilh church to fervice, that would not 
“ go in proceflions, or did not take holy bread cff holy 
“ water ; And if they found any that did obrtinately 
“ perfirt in fuch herefies, they were to put them into the 
“ hands of their ordinaries, to be punilhed according to 
“ the fpiritual laws : Giving the commiflioners full power 
“ to proceed, as their difcretions and confciences rtiould 
“ direrrt them, and to ufe all fuch means as they would 
‘‘ invent for the fearching of the premifes ; empowering 
“ them alfo to call before them fuch witnefl’es as they 
“ pleafed, and to force them to make oath of fuch things 
“ as might difeover what they fought after f*.” Some 

f Burnet, vol. !'• Coli. 
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r H A P. civil powers were alfo given the commiflioners to punilh 
vagabonds and qiiarrclfome perfons. 

•5?5- To bring the methods of proceeding in England Hill 
nearer to tiic practice of the inquifition, letters were 
written to lord North, and others, enjoining them, “ To 
“ put to the torture fuch obdinate perfons as would 
“ not confefs, and there to order them at their difere- 
“ tiont.” Secret fpics alfo, and informers, were em- 
ploved, according to the pradiice of that iniquitous tri- 
bunal. InftrucHons were given to the juftices of peace, 

“ That they (liould call fecretly before them one or two 
“ honed perfons witiiin their limits, or more, at their 
“ difcrction, and command them by oath, or otherwife, 

“ that they diall fecretly learn and fearch out fuch per- 
“ fims as fhall evil-behave themfelves in church, or 
■“ idly, or fhall defpife openly by words, the king’s or 
“ queen’s proceedings, or go about to make any com- 
“ inotioii, or tell any feditious tales or news. And 
“ alfo that the fame perfons fo to be appointed, fhall 
■“ declare to the fame judices of peace, the ill behaviour 
“ of lewd difordered perfons, whether it fhall be for ufing 
“ util.r.v!ul games, and fuch other light behaviour of 
“ fucli fufpedfed perfons: And that the fame informa- 
s' tion fliall be given fecretly to the judices ; and the 
■“ feme judices fh.dl call fuch accufed perfons before 
tliein, and examine them, without declaring by whom 
“ they were accufed. And that the fame judices fhall, 

S' upon their examination, punifh the offenders, accord- 
■“ ing as their offences fhall appear, upon the accufement 
“ and examination, by their difcrction, either by open 
“ punilhment or by good abearing’.” In fome refpedls, 
this tvrnnnical euijt even exceeded the oppreffion of tlve 
inqu.lition; by introducing, into every part of govern- 
ment, the fame iniquities which that tribunal pradlifes , 

S Durnrt, vcl. iiii [w 243, 
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for the extirpation of herefy only, and which are, in 

Tome meafure, neceflary, wherever that end is earneftly v— * 

purfued. ’5S5' 

But the court had dcvifed a more expeditious and 
fummary method of fupporting orthodoxy than even the 
inquifition itfelf. They illued a proclamation againft books 
of herefy, treafon, and fedition ; and declared, “ That 
“ whofoever had any of thefe books, and did not prcfcntly 
“ burn them, without reading them, or Ihevving them 
“ to any other perfon, fliould be efteemcd rebels ; and 
“ without any farther delay, be executed by martial 
“ law*.” From the Hate of the Englifh government, 
during that period, it is not fo much the illegality of tnefe 
proceedings, as their violence and their pernicious ten- 
dency, which ought to be the obje£l of our cenfurc. 

We have thrown together almoft all the proceedings 
againft heretics, though carried on during a courfc of 
three years ; that we may be obliged, as little as polfible, 
to return to fuch ftiocking violences and barbarities. It 
is computed, that in that time two hundred and feventy- 
feven perfons were brought to the flake ; befides thofe 
who were puniftied by imprifonment, fines,' and confif- 
cations. Among thofe who fuffered by fire, were five 
bifliops, twenty-one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, 
eighty-four tradefmen, one hundred hufbandmen, fer- 
vants, and labourers, fifty-five women, and four chil- 
dren. This perfevering cruelty appears aflonifliing ; yet 
is it much inferior to what has been pradHfed in other 
countries. A great author ' computes, that, in the Ne- 
therlands alone, from the time that the edidt of Charles 
V. was promulgated againft the reformers, there had 
been fifty thoufand perfons hanged, beheaded, buried 
alive, or burnt, on account of religion ; and that in 
France the number had al(b been confiderable. Yet in 



* Burnet, toU U» p. 363. Heylin, p. 79. 
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^xlcxviT countries, as the fame author fubjoins, the progrefs 

■■ ^ of the new opinions, inflead of being checked, was ra- 

•55S- ther forwarded by thefe perfecutions. 

The burning of heretics was a very natural method of 
reconciling the kingdom to the Romifh communion; and 
little folicitation was requifite to engage the pope to re- 
ceive the ftrayed flock, from which he reaped fuch confi- 
derable profit : Yet was there a folemn embafTy fent to 
Rome, confining of Sir Anthony Brown, created vif- 
count Montacute, the bifhop of Ely, and Sir Edward 
Came; in order to carry the fubmiHions of England, 
and beg to be re-admitted into the bofom of the catholic 
church *. Paul IV. after a fhort interval, now filled the 
papal chair; the moft haughty pontiff that during fe- 
. veral ages had been elevated to that dignity. He was 

offended, that Mary ftill retained among her titles, that 
of queen of Ireland; and he affirmed, that it belonged to 
him alone, as he faw caufe, either to ere£l new king- 
doms or abolifh the old : But to avoid all difpute with the 
new converts, he thought proper to ere£l Ireland into a 
kingdom, and he then admitted the title, as if it had 
been affumed from his conceffion. This was a ufual ar- 
tifice of the popes, to give allowance to what they could 
not prevent”, and afterwards pretend, that princes, while 
they cxercifed their own powers, were only ailing by au- 
thority from the papacy. And though Paul had at firft 
intended to oblige Mary formerly to recede from this title, 
before he would beflow it upon her; he found it prudent 
to proceed in a lefs haughty manner'. 

Another point in difeuffion between the pope and 
the Englifh ambalTadors was not fo eafily terminated. 
Paul infilled, that the property and poffeflions of the church 
(hould be reflored to the uttcrmofl farthing : That what- 

■ Hcrlin. f- 45* * lUd. Fubei Paul, lib. 5. 

■ Father Paul, lib. 5 * 
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ever belonged to God could never by any law be con- 
verted to profane ufes, and every perfon who detained fuch 
pofTe/Iions was in a (late of eternal damnation : That he 
would willingly, in confideration of the humble fubmif- 
lions of the Englifh, make them a prefentof thcfe ecclefiaf- 
tical revenues; but fuch a conceflion exceeded his power, 
and the people might be certain that fo great a profanation 
of holy things would be a perpetual anathema upon them, 
and would blaft all their future felicity : That if they 
would truly fhew their filial piety, they muft reftore all 
the privileges and emoluments of the Romifh church, and 
Peter’s pence among the reft; nor could they expe<£l, that 
this apoftle would open to them the gates of paradiie, 
while they detained from him his patrimony on earth''. 
Thcfe earned remonftrances being tranfmitted to Eng- 
land, though they had little influence on the nation, ope- 
rated powerfully on the queen; who was determined, in 
order to eafe her confcience, to reftore all the church 
lands which were ftill in the pofleffion of the crown : And 
the more to difplay her zeal, (be eredled anew fome con- 
vents and monafteries, notwithftanding the low condition 
of the exchequer*. When this meafure was debated in 
council, fome members objetfted, that, if fuch a confi- 
derable part of the revenue were difmembered, the dignity 
of the crown would fall to decay ; but the queen replied, 
that (he preferred the falvation of her foul to ten fuch 
kingdoms as England *, Thefe imprudent meafures 
would not probably have taken place fo eafily, had it not 
been for the death of Gardiner, which happened about 
this time : 'I'he great feal was given to' Heathe, arch- 
bi(hop of York ; that an ecclefiaftic might ftill be pof- 
fe(Ted of that high office, and be better enabled by his 

y Father Paul, lib. 5* HeyliQi p. 4$. ■ Depechet de NoatU'-t, 
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CHAP, authority to forward the pcrfccutions againft the re-_ 
^ ^ 1 1 • ^ . 

( lormcd. 

'ts?- These jxrrfccutions were now become extremely odi- 
ous to the nation; and the cfFcdh of the public difeon- 
mc .i. appeared in the new parliament, fumnioned to meet 

at Weft minfler’’. A bill' was palled, re-ftoring to the 
church the tenths and firft-fiults, and all the impropria- 
tions which remained in the hands of the crown; but 
thoiifh this matter direilly concerned none but the queen 
hcrfclf, great oppofition was made to the bill in the houfe 
of commons. An application being made for a fubildy 
durini; two jears, and lor two fifteenths, the latter was 
refilled by the commons; and many members faid, that 
while the crown was thus defpoiling itfelf of its revenue, 
it was in vain to befrow riches upon it. The parlia- 
ment rejeclcd a bill for obliging the exiles to return under 
certain penalties, and another for incapacitating fuch as 
were remifs in the profccution of hcrefy from being ju- 
fticcs of peace. The queen, finding the intraiflable hu- 
S'.hDcc. niour of the commons, thought proper to diftblve the 
parliament. 

The fpirit of oppofition, which began to prevail in 
parliament, was the more likely to be vexatious to Mary, 
as fhc was otherwife in very bad humour, on account of 
her hufband’s abfence, who, tired of her importunate 
love and jcaloufy, and finding his authority extremely 
limited in England, had laid hold of the firll opportunity 
to leave her, and had gone over laft fummer to the em- 
peror in Flanders. 7'he indifference and ncglcdf of Phi- 
lip, added to the difappointment in her imagined preg- 
nancy, threw her into deep melancholy ; and fhc gave 
vent to her fplccn by daily enforcing the pcrfecutions 
againft the proteftants, and even by expreflrons of rage 
againfl all her fubjeds; by whom fhc knew herfelf to be 
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hated» and whofe oppofition, in refufing an entire com r 
pliance with Philip, was the caufe, flic believed, why he ^ ^ 

had alienated his afFedlions from her, and afforded her fo is^j- 
little of his company'*. The lefs return her love met 
with, the more it increafed 5 and flic pafled moft of her 
time in folitude, where flie gave vent to her pa/Tioti, ci- 
ther in tears, or in writing fond epiftles to Philip, who 
feldom returned her any anfwer, and fcarcely deigned tq 
pretend any fentiment of love or even of gratitude to- 
wards her. The chief part of government, to which flie Thequeen’t 
attended, was the extorting of money from her people, 
in order to fatisfy his demands ; and as the parliament 
had granted her but a fcanty fupply, flie had recourfe tq 
expedients very violent and irregular. She levied a loan 
of 60,000 pounds upon a thoufand perfotis, of whofe 
compliance, either on account of their riches or their af- 
fedlions to her, flie held herfelf bell .afl'ured ; But that 
fum not fufficing, flie exatfled a general loan on every 
one who poflefled twenty pounds a-year. This impofl- 
lion lay heavy on the gentry, who were obliged, many 
of them to retrench their expences, and difmifs their 
fervants, in order to enable them to comply with her de- 
mands: And as thefe fervants, accuftomed to idlenefs, 
and having no means of fubfiftence, commonly betooit 
themfelves to theft and robbery, the queen publifhcd a 
proclamation, by which flie obliged their former rr;afters 
to take them back to their fervice. She levied 6o,coq 
marks on 7000 yeomen, who h.id not contributed to the 
former loan ; and flie exailed 36,000 pounds more from 
the merchants. In order to engage fome Londoners to 
comply more willingly with her multiplied extortions, 
flic palled an edi^, prohibiting, for four months, the ex- 
porting of any Englifli cloth or kerfey to the Netherlands ; 
an expedient which procured a good market for fuch 

^ Dcpeches de NoaiUei, vol. T. p. 370. 561. i 
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as had already Tent any quantity of cloth thither. Her ra.i. 
paciournefs engaged her to give endjefs didurbance and 
interruption to commerce. The Engliih company fettled 
in Antwerp having refufed her a loan of 40,000 pounds, 
fhe dillcmblcd her refentment, till (he found, that they 
had bought and Ihipped great quantities of cloth for Ant- 
werp Lir, which was approaching : She then laid an 
embargo on the fhips, and obliged the merchants to grant 
her a loan of the 40,000 pounds at ftrd demanded, to en- 
gage for the payment of 20,000 pounds more at a limited 
time, and to fubmit to an arbitrary impofition of twenty 
(billings on each piece. Some time after die was inform- 
ed, that the Italian merchants had (hipped above 40,000 
pieces of cloth for the Levant, for which they were to 
pay her a crown a piece, the ufual impofition ; She 
druck a bargain with the merchant adventurers in Lon- 
don } prohibited the foreigners from making any export- 
ation ; and received from the Engli(b merihanis, in con- 
fideration of this iniquity, the fum of 50,000 pounds, 
and an impofition of four crowns on each piece of cloth 
which they diould export. She attempted to borrow 
great fums abroad ; but her credit was fo low, that, tho’ 
(he offered 14 jht cent, to the city of Antwerp for a loan 
of 30,000 pounds, (he could not obtain it, till (he com- 
pelled the city of London to be furciy for her'. All 
thefe violent expedients were employed, while (lie herfelf 
was in profound peace with all the world, and had vifi- 
bly no occafion for money but to fupply the demands of 
a hu(band, who gave attention only to his own conve- 
nience, and (howed himfelf entirely indifferent about her 
intercHs. 

I'liiLiP was now become mafler of all the wealth of the 
new world, and of the rieheft and niofl exlenfive domi- 
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nions in Europe, by the voluntary refignatioii of the em- 
peror, Charles V. ■, who, though flill in the vigour of his 
age, had taken a difguft to the world, and was determined 
to feek, in the tranquillity of retreat, for that happinefs 
which he had in vain purfued amidll the tumults of war, 
and the reillefs projeds of ambition. He fummoned the t5tbOO. 
ftates of the Low Countries ; and, feating himfelf on the 
throne for the lalf time, explained to his fubje£fs the rea- 
fons of his reiignation, abfolved them from all oaths of 
allegiance, and, devolving his authority on Philip, told 
him, that his paternal tendernefs made him weep, when 
he refle£led on the burthen which he impofed upon him'*. 

He inculcated on him the great and only duty of a prince, 
the ftudy of his people’s happinefs ; and reprefented how 
much preferable it was to govern, by affe<£lion rather than 
by fear, the nations fubjeiSed to his dominion. The cool 
reflections of age now difcovered to him the emptinefs of 
his former purfuits ; and he found, that the vain fchemes 
of extending his empire had been the fource of endlefs op- 
pofltion and difappointment, and kept himfelf, his neigh- 
bours, and his fubjeds, in perpetual inquietude, and had 
fruftrated the foie end of government, the felicity of the 
nations committed to his care; an objeft which meets 
with lefs uppofition, and which, if iteadily purfued, can 
alone convey a laiting and folid fatisfadlion. 

A FEW months after, he refigned to Philip his other 155*. 
dominions ; and, embarking on board a fleet, failed to 
Spain, and took his journey to St. Jufl, a monaflery in 
Eftremadura, which, being fituated in a happy climate, 
and amidfl the greateft beauties of nature, he had chofen 
for the place of his retreat. When he arrived at Burgos 
he found, by the thinnefs of his court, and the negligent 
attendance of the Spanifh grandees, that he was no longer 

4 Tbusfi. U;>. xv^i c. 20. 
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emprror; and though this obfcrvation might convince 
him ftill more of the vanity of the world, and make him 
more heartily defpife what he had renounced, he fighcd 
to find that all former adulation and obeifance had been 
paid to his fortune, not to his perfon. With better rca- 
fon was he flruck with the ingratitude of his fon Philip, 
who obliged him to wait a long time for the payment of 
the fmall penfion which he had referved ; and this dif- 
appointment in his domcfiic enjoyments gave him a fen- 
fiblc concern. He purfued, however, his refolution with 
inflexible conHancy ; and, fhutting himfelf up in his re- 
treat, he exerted fuch fclf-command, that he refirained 
even his curiofity from any enquiry concerning the tranf- 
adions of the world, which he had entirely abandoned. 
The fencing againft the pains and infirmities under 
which he laboured occupied a great part of his time ; 
and, during the intervals, he employed his leifure either in 
examinirvg the controverfics of theology, with which his 
age had been fo much agitated, and which he had hitherto 
confidcred only in a political light, or in imitating the 
works of renowned artifls, particularly in mechanics, of 
which he had always been a great admirer and cncourager. 
He is faid to have here difeovered a pro|>cnfity to the new 
dodrines ; and to have frequently dropped hints of this 
unexpeded alteration in his fentiments. Having amufed 
himfelf with the conftrudion of docks and watches, he 
thence remarked how impradicable the objedl was in 
which he had fo much employed himfelf during his gran- 
deur ; and how impoflible that he, who never could frame 
two machines that would go exadly alike, could ever be 
able to make all mankind concur in the fame belief and 
opinion. He furvived his retreat two years. 

The emperor Charles had very early, in the beginning 
of his reign, found the difficulty of governing fuch dif- 
tani dominions } and he had made his brother Ferdinand 
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be elt(Sed king of the Romans ; with a view to his in- 
heriting the Imperial dignity, as well as his Gcnnan do- 
minions. But, having afterwards enlarged his fehemes, 
and formed plans of aggrandizing his family, he regretted 
that he muft difmember fuch confiderable ftates 5 and he 
endeavoured to engage Ferdinand, by the mod tempting 
offers, and moft earneft felicitations, to yield up his pre- 
tenfions in favour of Philip. Finding his attempts fruit- 
lefs, he had refigned the Imperial crown with his other dig- 
nities; and Ferdinand, according to common form, applied 
to the pope for his coronation. The arrogant pontiff re- 
fufed the demand ; and pretended that though, on the 
death of an emperor, he was obliged to crown the prince 
cle£lcd, yet, in the cafe of a refignation, the right devolved 
to the holy fee, and it belonged to the pope alone to ap- 
point an emperor. The condueft of Paul was, in every 
thing, conformable to thefe lofty pretenfions. He thun- 
dered always in the ears of all ambaffadors, that he flood 
in no need of the afliftance of any prince, that he was 
above all potentates of the earth, that he would not ac- 
cuflom monarchs to pretend to a familiarity or equality 
with him, that it belonged to him to alter and regulate 
kingdoms, that he was fucceffor of thofe who had depofed 
kings and emperors, and that, rather than fubmit to any 
thing below his dignity, he would fet fire to the four 
corners of the world. He went fo far, as, at table, in 
the prefence of many perfons, and even openly, in a pub- 
lic confiftory, to fay, that he would not admit any kings 
for his companions ; they were all his fubjefls, and he 
would hold them under thefe feet : So faying, he flamp- 
ed on the ground with his old and infirm limbs: For he 
was now part fourfeore years of age '. 

The world could not forbear making a comparifon 
between Charles V. a prince, who, though educated 
smidft wars and intrigues of ftate, had prevented the de- 
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^xlcxviT' *2*’ defcended from the throne, in order 

^ , to fet apart an interval for thought and reflection, and a 

J5j^' prieft, who, in the extremity of old age, exulted in his 
dominion, and from rcfllefs ambition and revenge, was 
throwing all nations into coinbuflion. Paul had enter- 
tained the moft inveterate animofity againfl the houfe of 
Auftria; and, though a tiuce of live years had been con- 
cluded between (ranee and Spain, he excited Henry, by 
his folicitations, to break it, and promifed to afSfl him in 
recovering Naples, and the dominions to which he laid 
claim in Italy; a proje^ which had ever proved hurtful 
to the preJeccflbrs of that monarch. He himfelf engaged 
in hoflilities with the duke of Alva, viceroy of Naples; 
tnd, Guife being fent with forces to fupport him, the re- 
newal of war between the two crowns feemed almoft ine- 
vitable. 'Philip, though Icfs warlike than his father, was 
no Icfs ambitious ; and he irullcd, that, by the intrigues 
oi the cabinet, where, he believed, his caution and fc- 
crccy and prudence gave him the fuperiority, he {hould 
be able to fubduc all his enemies, and extend his autho- 
rity and dominion. For this rearon,.as well as from the 
delire of lettling his new empire, he wilhed to maintain 
peace with France; but when he found, that, without 
facrifleing his honour, it was impolfible for him to over- 
look the hoftilc attempts of Henry, he prepared for war 
with great induftry. lu order to give himfelf the more 
advantage, he was dcfirous of embarking England in the 
quarrel; and though the queen was of neileif extremely 
averfe to that nicafure, he hoped that the devoted fondnefs 
which, notwithflanding repeated inftatices of his indif- 
ference, fhe ftill bore to him, would ctr'cclually fecond his 
applications. Had the matter indeed deptmded (blely on 
her, (he was incapable of refifting herhufband’s commands ; 
but fnc had little weight with her council, ftill lefs with 
her people ; and her government, which was every day 
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becoming more odious, feemed unable to maintain itfelf chap. 
even during the moft profound tranquillity, much more . . *. 

if a war were kindled with France, and what feemed an lis®* 
inevitable confequence, with Scotland, fupported by that 
powerful kingdom. 

An a£l of barbarity was this year exercifed in Eng- 

, !•« ofCianmcr. 

land, which, added to many other initances of the fame 
kind, tended to render the government extremely unpo- 
pular. Cranmer had long been detained prifoner ; but 
the queen now determined to bring him to punifliment ; 
and, in order the more fully to fatiate her vengeance, fhe 
refolved to punifti him for herefy, rather than for treafon. 

He was cited by the pope to ftand his trial at Rome; 
and, though he was known to be kept in clofe cuflody at 
Oxford, he was, upon his not appearing, condemned as 
contumacious. Bonner, bifhop of London, and Thirle- 
by of Ely were fent to degrade him ; and the former exe- 
cuted the melancholy ceremony with all the joy and 
exultation which fuited his favage nature L The im- 
placable fpirit of the queen, not fatisfled with the eter- 
nal damnation of Cranmer, which fhe believed inevitable, 
and with the execution of that dreadful fentence, to 
which he was condemned, prompted her alfo to feek the 
ruin of his honour, and the infamy of his name. Per- 
fons were employed to attack him, not in the way of 
difputation, againft which he was fulEciently armed ; 
but by flattery, infinuation, and addrefs ; by reprefenting 
the dignities to which his charaiSer ftill entitled him, if 
he would merit them by a recantation ; by giving hopes 
of long enjoying thofe powerful friends whom his benefi- 
cent difpofition had attached to him during the courfe of 
his profperity*. Overcome by the fond love of life, ter- 
rified by the profpect of thofe tortures which awaited 
him ; he allowed, in an unguarded hour, the fenti- 
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f H A P. merits of nature to prevail over his refolution, and he 
. agreed to fubferibe the doiTlrines of the papal fupremacy 

1555. and of the real prefencc. The court, equally perfidious 
and cruel, wrre determined that this recantation (hould 
avail him nothing; and they fent orders that he fhould 
be required to acknowledge his errors in church before 
the whole people, and that he fhould thence be imme- 
siB Mjrch. diately carried to execution. Cranmer, whether that he 
had received a fecrct intimation of their defign, or had 
repented of his wcalcnefs, furprized the audience by a 
contrary declaration. He faid, that he was well apprized 
of the obedience which he owed to his fovercign and the 
laws ; but this duty extended no farther than to fubmit 
patiently to their commands, and to bear, without refift- 
ance, whatever hardfhips they fhould impofe upon him : 
That a fuperior duty, the duty which he owed to his 
Maker, obliged him to fpcak truth on all occafions, and 
not to relinquifli, by a bafe denial, the holy dorSrine, 
which the Supreme Being had revealed to mankind; 
That there was one mifearriage in his life, of which, 
above all others, he fevercly repented ; the infincere 
decLiration of faith to which he had the weaknefs to 
confeiit, and which the fear of death alone had extorted 
from him : 'I hat he took this opportunity of atoning for 
his error, by a finccre and open recantation ; and was 
willing to fcal, with his blood, that do£trine which he 
firmly believed to be communicated from Heaven: And 
that, as his hand had erred, by betraying his heart, it 
fhould firft be puniflicd, by a fevere but juft doom, and 
fhould firft pay the forfeit of its offences. He was thence 
led to the flake amidft the infults of the catholics ; and, 
having now fummoned up all the force of his mind, 
he bore their fcorn, as well as the torture of his punifh- 
ment, with fmgular fortitude. He ftretched out his 
hand, and, without betraying, either by his countenance 
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or motions, the leaft fign of weaknefs, or even of feeling, ^ 
he held it in the flames till it was entirely confumed. y - - ■ 
His thoughts fecmed wholly occupied with reflcflions on *55** 
his former fault, and he called aloud feveral times. This 
hand has offended. Satisfied with that atonement, he then 
difeovered a ferenity in his countenance ; and when the 
fire attacked his body, he feemed to be quite infcnfible of 
his outward fufferings, and, by the force of hope and re- 
folution, to have collcfled his mind altogether within it- 
felf, and to repel the fury of the flames. It is pretended, 
that, after his body was confumed, his heart was found 
entire and untouched amidft theafhes; an event which, 
as it was the emblem of his conftancy, was fondly be- 
lieved by the zealous proteftants. He was undoubtedly 
a man of merit; po.Tefied of learning and capacity, 
and adorned with candour, fincerity, and beneficence, 
and all thofe Virtues which were fitted to render hiiii 
ufelul and amiable in fociety. His moral qualities pro- 
cured him univerfal refpeft; and the courage of his 
martyrdom, though he fell fhort of the rigid inflexibility 
obferved in many, made him the hero of the proteflant 
party''. 

After Cranmer’s death, cardinal Pole, who had now 
taken prieft’s orders, was inftalled in the fee of Canter- 
bury; and was thus, by this office, as well as by his 
commiffion of legate, placed at the head of the church 
of England. But though he was averfe to all fangui- 
nary methods of converting heretics, and deemed the 
reformation of the clergy the more effedlual, as the more 
laudable expedient for that purpofe'; he found his au- 
thority too weak to oppofe the barbarous and bigoted 
difpofition of the queen and of her counfellors. He him- 
felf, he knew, had been fufpe£led of Lutheranifm ; and 
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c H A P. as Pau!, the reigning pope, was a furious perfecutor 
and his perfonal enemy, he was prompted, by the mo- 
i5j 6. defty of his difpofition, to refervc his credit for other 
occafions, in which he had a greater probability of 
fuccefs 

1517^ The great objcdt of the queen was to engage the na- 
tion in the war which was kindled between France and 
Spain ; and cardinal Pole, with many other counfellors, 
openly and wealoufly oppofed this meafure. Hrfides in- 
filling on the marriage articles, which provided againll 
fuch an attempt, they reprelented the violence of the do- 
tncdic faflions in England, and the difordered (late of 
the finances } and they foreboded, that the tendency of 
all thefe meafures was to reduce the kingdom to a total 
dependence on Spanilh counfcls. Fhilip had come to 
Ivondon in order to fuppoit his partizane ; and he told 
the queen, that, if he were not gratified in fo reafonable 
a requell, he never more would fet foot in Eneland. 
This declaration extremely heightened her zeal for pro- 
moting his intcrclls, and overcoming the inflexibility of 
her council. After employing other menaces of a more 
violent nature, flie threatened to difmifs all of them, and 
to appoint counfellors more obfequious } yet could (he 
rot procure a vote for declaring war with France. Ac 
length, one Stafford and fomc other confpirators were de- 
tcdled in a delign of furprizing Scarborough'; and, a 
confellion being extorted from them, that they had been 
encouraged by Henry in the attempt, the queen’s im- 
portunity prevailed ; and it was determined to make this 
adl of hollility, with others of a like fecret and doubt- 
ful nature, the ground of Utc quarrel. War was accord- 
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ingly declaretl againft France; and preparations were 4 

1 /• 1 • 11*1 XXXVII, 

every where made for attacking that kingdom. a 

The revenue of England at that time little exceeded >557* 
300,000 pounds Any confiderable fupplies could 
fcarcely be cxpedled from parliament, confidering .the 
prcfent difpofition of the nation ; and as the war would 
fenfibly diminifti that branch arifing from the cuftoms, the 
finances, it was forefeen, would fall fhort even of the ordi- 
nary charges of government ; and muft ftill more prove un- 
equal to the expencesof war. But though the queen owed 
great arrears to all her fervants, befides the loans extorted 
from her fubjedls, thefe confiderations had no influence 
with her ; and in order to fupport her warlike preparations, 
flie continued to levy money in the fame arbitrary and 
violent manner which flie had formerly pradlifed. She 
obliged the city of London to fupply her with 60,000 
pounds on her hufband’s entry ; flie levied before the le- 
gal time the fecond year’s fubfidy voted by parliament; 
fhe ilTued anev/ many privy feals, by which flie procured 
loans from her people ; and having equipped a fleet, 
which flie could not vidlual by reafon of the dearnefs of 
provifions, Ihe feized all the corn flie could find in Suf- 
folk and Norfolk, without paying any price to the own- 
ers. By all thefe expedients, ailirtcd by the power of 
prefling, fhe levied an army of ten thoufand men, which 
flie fent over to the Low-Countries, under the command 
of the earl of Pembroke. Meanwhile, in order to pre- 
vent any difturbance at home, many of the moft con- 
fidcrable gentry were thrown into the Tower; and left 
they fliould be known, the Spanifli pradlicc Was follow- 
ed : They either w’ere carried thither in the night-time, 
or were hoodwinked and mullled by the guards who con- 
ducted them ". 
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The king of Spain had alTemblcd an army, which, 
after the junction of the Englifh, amounted to above 
fixty thoufand men, condiiiRed by Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, one of the grcatell captains of -the age. Tltc 
coullabic, Montmorency, who commanded the French 
army, had not half tlie number to oppofe to him. The 
duke of Savoy, after menacing Mariembourgh and Ro- 
croy, fuddenly fat down before St. Quintin ; and as the 
place was weak, and ill provided with a garrifon, he ex- 
pedled in a few days to become matter of it. But admi> 
ral Cotigny, governor of the province, thinking his ho- 
nour intcretted to fave fo important a fortrefs, threw 
himfclf into St. Qtiintin, with fome troops of French 
and Senitifh genfdarmery ; and by his exhortations and 
example animated the foldicrs to a vigorous defence. He 
dirjiatchcd a mettenger to his uncle, Montmorency, defiring 
a fupply of men ; and the conftable approached the place 
with his whole army, in order to facilitate the entry of 
thiTc fitccours. But the duke of Savoy, falling on 
the reinforcement, did fuch execution upon them, that 
not above five hundred got into the place. He next 
made an attack on the French army, and put them to 
total rout, killing four thoufand men, and difperfing the 
rcm.ainder. In this unfortunate aiffion many of the chief 
nobility of France were either (lain or taken prifoners: 
Among the latter was the old conftable himfelf, who, 
fi 2 hting valiantly, and refolute to die rather than furvive 
his defeat, was furrounded by the enemy, and thus fell 
alive into their hands. The whole kingdom of France 
was thrown into contternation : Paris was attempted fo 
be fortified in a hurry : And had the Spaniards prefently 
marched thither, it could not have failed to fall into their 
hands. But Philip was of a cautious temper ; and he 
determined firft to take St. Quintin, in order to fecure a 
communication with his own dominions. A very little 
6 time. 
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time, it was expected, would finifli this entcrprize j but 
the bravery of Coligny ftill prolonged the fiege feventeen 
daysj which proved the fafety of France. Some troops 
were levied and alTcmbled. Couriers were fent to recal 
the Duke of Guife and his army from Italy : And the 
F'rench, having recovered from their firft panic, put 
thcmfelves in a pofture of defence. Philip, after taking 
Ham and Catelet, found the feafon fo far advanced, that 
he could attempt no other enterprize ; He broke up his 
camp, and retired to winter-quarters. 

But- the vigilant adlivity of Guife, not fatisfied with 
fecuring the frontiers, prompted him, in the depth of 
winter, to plan an enterprize, which France, during her 
greatell fuccefles, had always regarded as impradlicable, 
and had never thought of undertaking. Calais was, in 
that age, deemed an impregnable fortrefs; and as it was 
known to be the favourite of the Englifh nation, by 
whom it could eaftly be fuccoured, the recovery of that 
place by F ranee was conhdered as totally defperate. But ^ 
Coligny had remarked that, as the town of Calais was Freocii. 
furrounded with marlhes, which, during the winter, 
were impalTable, except over a dyke guarded by two 
caAles, St. Agatha and Newnam bridge, the Englifh 
were of late accuflomed, on account of the lownefs of • 
their finances, to difmifs a great part of the garrifon at 
the end of autumn, and to recal them in the fpring, at 
which time alone they judged their attendance neceilary. 

On this circumftance he had founded the defign of mak- 
ing a fudden attack on Calais j he had caufed the place 
to be fecretly viewed by fome engineers ; and a plan of 
the whole enterprize being found among his papers, it 
ferved, though he himfelf was made prifoner on the 
taking of St. Quintin, to fuggeft the projedl of that 
undertaking, and to diredl the meafures of the duke of 
Guife. 

F f 2 Several 
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Several bodies of troops defiled towards the fron- 
tiers on various pretences ; and the whole being fuddenly 
aflemblcd, formed an army, with which Guife made an 
uncxpc£led march towards Calais. At the fame time a 
great number of French (hips, being ordered into the 
channel, under colour of cruifing on the Englifh, com- 
pofed a fleet which made an attack by Tea on the fortifi- 
cations. The French aflaulted St. Agatha with three 
theufand harqucbufiers ; and the garrifon, though they 
made a vigorous defence, were foon obliged to abandon 
the place, and retreat to Newnam bridge. The fiege of 
this latter place was immediately undertaken, and at the 
fame time the fleet battered the rifbank, which guarded 
the entrance of the harbour ; and both thefe cafllesfeemed 
cx|)ofcd to imminent danger. The governor, lord Went- 
worth, was a brave officer; but finding that the greater 
part of bis weak garrifon was enclofed in the caftle of 
Newnam bridge and the rifbank, he ordered them to ca- 
pitulate, and to join him in Calais, which, without their 
afliflancc, he was utterly unable to defend. The gar- 
rifon of Newnam bridge was fo happy as to efFe^ this 
purpofc ; but that of the rifbank could not obtain fuch 
favourable conditions, and were obliged to furrender at 
difcretion. 

The duke of Guife, now holding Calais blockaded 
by lea and land, thought himfclf fecure of fucceeding 
■in his enterprize, but in order to prevent all accident, 
be delayed not a moment the attack of the place. He 
planted his batteries againll the cafUe, where he made a 
large breach ; and having ordered Andelot, Cdigny's 
brother, to drain the foflee, he commanded an aflault, 
which fucceeded ; and the French made a lodgment in 
the caftle. On the night following,' Wentworth at- 
tempted to recover this poll ; but having loll two hun- 
dred 
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(Ircd men in a furious attack which he made upon it 
he found his garrifon fo weak, that he was obliged to 
capitulate. Ham and Guifnes fell foon after 5 and thus 
the duke of Guife, in eight days, during the depth of 
winter, made himfelf mailer of this ftrong fortrefs, that 
had coft Edward HI. a fiege of eleven months, at the 
head of a numerous army, which had, that very year, 
been vidlorious in the battle of Crefly. The Engiilh 
had held it above two hundred years ; and as it gave 
them an eafy entrance into France, it was regarded as the 
mod important polielTion belonging to the crown. The 
joy of the French was extreme, as well as the glory 
acquired by Guife, who, at the time when all Europe 
imagined France to be funk by the unfortunate battle of 
St. Quintin, had, in oppofition to the Engiilh, and their 
allies the Spaniards, acquired polleflion of a place, which 
no former king of France, even during the diftradlions of 
the civil wars, between the houfes of York and Lancaf- 
ter, had ever ventured to attempt. The Engiilh, on the 
other band, bereaved of this valuable fortrefs, murmured 
loudly againd the improvidence of the queen and her 
council ; w'ho, after engaging in a fruitlefs war, for th? 
fake of foreign intereds, had thus expofed the nation to 
lb fevere a difgrace. A treafury exhauded by expences^ 
and burthened with debts ; a people divided and dejedled j 
a fovereign negligent of her people’s welfare ; were cir-* 
cumdances which, notwithdanding the fair oders and 
promifes of Philip, gave them fmall hopes of recovering 
Calais. And as the Scots, indigated by French coun- 
cils, began to move on the borders, they were now nc- 
ceditated rather to look to their defence at home, than to 
think of foreign conqueds. 

After the peace, which, in confequence of king Ed- 
ward’s. treaty with Henry, took place between Scotland 
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^Xxxvif' England, the queen-dowager, on pretence of vifit- 
ing her daughter and her relations, made a journey to 
>55*‘ France, and (he carried along with her the earls of Hunt- 
ley, Sutherland, Marifchal, and many of the principal 
nobility. Her fccret dcfign was to take meafures for en- 
gaging the earl of Arran to refign to her the government 
of the kingdom } and as her brothers, the duke of Guife, 
the cardinal of Lorraine, and the duke of Aumalc, had 
iincontrouled influence in the court of France, fliecafily 
perfuaded Henry, and, by his authority, the Scottifh 
nobles, to enter into her meafures. Having alfo gained 
Carnegy of fCinnaird, Panter, bifhop of Rofs, and Gavin 
Hamilton, commendator of Kilwinning, three creatures 
of the governor’s, fhe perfuaded him, by their means, to 
confent to this rehgnation ^ ; and when every thing was 
thus prepared for her purpofe, fhe took a journey to Scot- 
land, and pafTcd through England in her way thither. 
Edward received her with great rcfpe^l and civility; 
though he could not forbear attempting to renew the old 
treaty for his marriage with her daughter: A marriage, 
he faid, fo happily calculated for the tranquillity, inte- 
reft, and fecurity of both kingdoms, and the only means 
of enfuring a durable peace between them. For his part, 
he .addid, he never could entertain a cordial amity for any 
other hufband whom fhe fhould choofe ; nor was it eafy 
for him to forgive a man, who, at the fame time that ho 
difappointed fo natural an alliance, had bereaved him of 
a bride, to whom his affedfions, from his earlieft infan- 
cy, had been entirely engaged. The queen-dowager 
eluded thefe applications, by telling him, that, if any mea- 
fures had been taken difagreeable to him, they were en- 
tirely owing to the imprudence of the duke of Somerfet, 
who, inlfcad of employing courtefy, carefles, and gentle 
c-fEecs, the proper means of gaining a young princefs, 

r Bucbinjn, lib. lir. K:iti>. p. ;6. $patfwoo<i, p. 91. 
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i)ad had recourfe to arms and violence, and had con- chap. 

. .... xxxvii. 

Rrained the ScottiOi nobility to fend their fovereign into . 

France, in ord.r to interelf that kingdom in protediing 1J5S. 

their liberty and independence “i. 

When the queen-dowager arrived in Scotland, flic 
found the governor very unwilling to fulfil his engage, 
tnents ; and it was not till after many delays that he 
could be perfuaded to refign his authority. But finding 
that th& majority of the young princefs was approaching, 
and that the queeq-dowager had gained the afleefions of 
all the principal nobility, he thought it more prudent to 
fubmit ; and having flipulated, that he {hoqld be declared 
next heit to the crown, and Ihould be freed from giving 
any account of hjs pafl adminiflration, he placed her 
jn poflefllon of the power j and flie thenceforth aflumed 
the name of regent', It was a ufual faying of this 
princefs, that, provided (he could render her friends 
happy, an4 could enfure to herfelf a good reputation, 
flie was entirely indifFerenf what befel her } and though 
this feiitiment is greatly cenfured by the zealous reform- 
ers % as being founded wholly on fecular motives, it 
difeovers a mind well calculated for the government of 
kingdoms. D’Oife), a Frenchman, celebrated for capa- 
city, had attended her as aipbaflador from Henry, but in 
reality to alfift her with his counfels in fo delicate an un- 
dertaking as the admiqiflration of Scotland ; and this 
man had formed a feheme for laying a general tax on 
the kingdom, in order to fupport a flanding military 
force, which might at once repel the inroads of foreign 
enemies, and check the turbiflence of the Scottifli nobles. 

But though feme of the courtiers were gained over to 
this projefl, it gave great and general difeontent to the 
nation ; and the queen-regent, after ingenuoully con- 
felfing, that it would prove pernicious to the kingdom, 

S Keiib, p. 5;, ' iitb April, t 55 A< ' Knox, p. 89. 
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^x.xxvif prudence to dcfifl Trom it, and to truft entirely 

\ - for her fccurity to the good-will and afFc<3ions of her 

•Si*- fubjecis'. 

'j HIS laudable purpofe feemed to be the chief ohjeiS 
of her adminiftration ; yet was ftie fometimes drawn 
from it by her connexions witli France, and by the in- 
fluence which her brothers had acquired over her. When 
Mary commenced hollilitics againfl that kingdom, Henry 
required the queen-regent to take part in the quarrel ; 
and flic fummoned a convention of ftates at Ncwbottle, 
and rcqucfled them to concur in a declaration of war 
neainfl England. The Scottifh nobles, who were be- 
come as jealous of Fivnch, as the Fng'ini wereof Spanifh 
influence, refufed their .aflent ; and the queen was ob- 
liged to have recouife to ftrat.igcm, in order to effect 
her purpofe. She ordered d’Oiie! to begin fomc fortifica- 
tions at Eyemouth, a place which had been difmantled 
by the lafi treaty with Edward ; and when the gamTon 
of Berwick, as fhc forefaw, made an inroad to prevent 
the undertaki.tg. flic eflcitually cmplovcd this pretence 
to in.'l.ime tiie Scouifii nation, and to engage them in 
heftiiitics agair.lV Erglatid". The enterprizts, however, 
of the Scots proceeded no farther than foinc inroads on the 
borders: When d’Oilel, of himfclf, condudled artiiiery 
and troops to befiege the cafllc of Werkc, he was recalled, 
and fharply rebuked by the council 
Mirrof' of I jf order to connect Scotland more clofcly with France, 

ibrd’U^hin , ri*rt 

jntHhe and to incrcalc the mfiucnce of the latter kingdom, it 

LaT thought proper by Henry to celebrate the marriage 

between the young queen a:id the dauphin ; and a de- 
putraion was fent by the Scotiifh parliament, to afllft at 
the ceremony, and to fettle the terms of the contradb. 

t Kfi'h, p.70. Buchtnajii lih. xri. « Buebanao, Hb« xrt* 

Tbujn. lib.xx. c. 7. ^ Knox, p.53. 
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The clofe alliance between France and Scotland 
threatened very nearly the rcpofe and fecurity of Mary j 
and it was forcften, that, though the fadlions and dif- 
orders, which might naturally be expcfled in the Scottifh 
government, during the abfence of the fovereign, would 
make its power lefs formidable, that kingdom would at 
leaft afFord to the French a means of invading England. 
The queen, therefore, found it necefiary to fummon a 
parliament, and, to demand of them fome fupplics to her 
exhaufted exchequer. And fUch an emergency ufually 
gives great advantage to the people, and as the parlia- 
ments, during this reign, had Ihewn, that, where the 
litrerty and independency of the kingdom was menaced 
with imminent danger, they were not entirely overawed 
by the court ; we fhall naturally expeiff, that the late ar- 
bitrary methods of extorting money fliould, at lead, be 
cenfured, and, perhaps, fome remedy be for the future 
provided againft them. The commons, however, with- 
out making any refleifions on the pad, voted, belldes a 
fifteenth, a fubfidy of four fhiilings in the pound on 
land, and two (hillings and eight pence on goods. The 
clergy granted eight (hillings in the pound, payable, as 
• was alfo the fubfidy of the laity, in four years by equal 
jportions. 

The parliament alfo pafied an aT, confirming all the 
fales and grants of crown lands, which either were al- 
ready made by the queen, or (hould be made duiing the 
feven enfuing years. It was eafy to forefee, that, in 
Mary’s prefent difpofition and fituation, this power would 
be followed by a great alienation of the royal demefnes ; 
and nothing could be more contrary to the principles of 
good government, than to edabli(h a prince with very 
extcnfive authority, yet permit him to be reduced to beg- 
gary. This aid met with oppofition in the houfe of com- 
mons. One Copley exprelled his fears led the queen, 
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*ixxvir' of power there granted, might alter the 

. fuccedion, and alienate the crown from the lawful heir t 

>35*. But his words were thought irreverent to her majefty : 
He was committed to the cuftody of the ferjeant at armS( 
and though he exprcllcd forrow for his olFence, he was 
not relcafcd, till the queen was applied to for his parr 
don. 

The Englifh nation, during this whole reign, were 
under great apprchenfior.s, with regard not only to the 
fuccdlion, but the life, of the lady Elizabeth. The vio- 
lent hatred, which the queen bore to her, broke out on 
every occafion ; and it required all the authority of Phir 
lip, as well as her own great prudence, to prevent the 
fatal elFedls of it. The princefs retired into the country } 
and knowing that (he was furrounded with fpies, ihe palL 
ed her time wholly in reading and dudy, intermeddled 
in no bufmefs, and faw very little company. While (he 
remained in this fituaiiun, which for the prefent was mer 
lancholy, but which prepared her mind for thofe great 
actions, by which her life was afterwards fo much dlllinT 
guilhed ; propofals of mariage were made to her by the 
Swcdifh ambadadur, in his madcr’s name. A* her drd 
quedion was, whether the queen had been informed of 
thefe propofals ? the ambadador told her, that his mader 
thought, as he was a gentleman, it was his duty drd to 
make his addrcdcs to herfelf j and having obtained her 
confent, he would next, as a king, apply to her dder. 
But the princefs would allow him to proceed no farther j 
and the queen, after thanking her for this indance of 
duty, dcfircd to know how die dood affeiSed to the Swe- 
didi propofals. Elizabeth, though expofed to many pre- 
fent dangers and mortifications, had the magnanimity tq 
referve herfelf for better fortune ; and die covered her 
rcfufal with profedions of a padionatc attachment to a 
Tingle life, which, die faid, die infinitely preferred be- 
fore 
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fore any other’'. The princefs fliowcd like prudence in c h a p, 
concealing her fentiments of religion, in complying with . ^ '_f 

the prefent modes of worfliip, and in eluding all quellions 1558. 
with regard to that delicate fubjecl '. 

The money granted by parliament, enabled the queen 
to fit out a fleet of a hundred and forty fail, which, be- 
ing joined by thirty Flemifli Ihips, and carrying fix thou- 
fand land forces on board, was fent to make an attempt 
on the coaft of Britanny. The fleet was commanded by 
lord Clinton } the land forces by the earls of Huntingdon 
and Rutland. But the equipment of the fleet and army 
was fo dilatory, that the french got intelligence of the 
defign, and were prepared to receive them. The Englifli 
found Breil fo well guarded as to render an attempt on 
that place impraiSUcable ; but landing at Conquet, they 
plundered and burnt the town, with fome adjacent vil- 
lages, and w^fe proceeding to commit greater diforders, 
when Kerfimon, a Breton gentleman, at the head of fomc 
militia, fell upon them, put them to rout, and drove them 
to their fhips with confiderable lofs. But a fmall fqua- 
dron of ten fngliih (hips had an opportunity of amply 
revenging this difgrace upon the French, The inarefchal 
(le Tfiermes, governor of Calais, had made an irruption 



7 Burnetf toL li. CoUe^* N<* 37 . 

z The common opt at that time, C 171 Sir Richard Baker, for catching of 
proteftants, wa$ the real prefencei and this net wai ufed to catch the lady 
klizibeth ; For being afleed one time, what (he thought of the words of Chrift, 
Q'bis is my body, whether 0ie thought it the true body of ChriA that was in 
the facramcot? it is faid, (bar, after fome paufing, /be thus anfwercd ; 
Chrift was the word that fpake it. 

He took the bread and brake it| 

And what the word did make it, 

That 1 believe and take it. 

Which, though it may feem but a /light exprefTioR,yet hath It more foUdnefs 
than at Brft fight appearr'j at leaA, it ferved her turn at that tima, to efcape 
the net, which by direft aofwer /he could not have dene. Baker’s Chroni- 
cle, p. 3 SO* 
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c M * P. into Flanders, with an army of fourteen thoufand men . 

X\\V'»i, . ' * 

I - and having forc'd a pallagc over the river Aa, had taken 

ijj-'- Dunkiik, atid Herg St. Winoc, and had advanced as far 

as Newport, but count Egmont coming fudJcnly upon 
him, with fuperior forces, he was obliged to retreat; and 
being overtaken by the Spaniards near Gravelines, and 
finding a battle incvit.abic, he chole very fkilfully his 
ground for the engagement. He fortified his left wing 
v/i;n all the precautions polfiblc ; and polled his right 
along the river Aa, which, he reafonably thought, gave 
him full fccurity from that quarter. But the Englifh 
fiiips, which were accidentally on the coall, being drawn 
by the noife of the firing, failed up the river, and flank- 
ing the French, did fuch execution by their artillery, that 
they put them to flight ; and the Spaniards gained a com- 
plete victory'. 

Me.'vvwhile the principal army of France, under the 
duke of Guile, and that of Spain, under the duke of Sa- 
voy, appioaciicd each other on the frontiers of Picardy j 
and as the two kings had come into their refpetlive camps, 
attended by the flower of their nobility, men expeiled, 
that fome great and important event would follow, from 
the emulation of theic warlike nations. But Philip, 
though actuated by the ambition, poficfTcd not the en- 
terprising genius of a conqueror; and he was willing, 
notwithllanding the fuperiority of his numbers, and the 
two great viclorics which he had gained at St. Qiiintin 
and Gravclincs, to put a [rerlod to the war by treaty, 
Negociations were entered into for that purpofe ; and as. 
the terms oft'ereJ by the two monarchs were fomewhat 
wide of each other, the armies were put into winter-quar- 
ters, till the princes could come to better agreement. A- 
mong other conditions, Henry demanded the reflitution of 
Navarre to its lawful owner ; Philip that of Calais and 
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its territory to England : But in the midft of thefe nego* 
ciations, news arrived of the death of Mary; and Philip, 
no longer conneiied with England, began to relax in hi» 
firmnefs on that capital article. i This was the only cir- 
cumftance that could have made the death of that princefs 
be regretted by the nation. 

Mary had long been in a declining ftate of health ; 
and having millaken her dropfy for a pregnancy, the had 
made ufe of an improper regimen, and her malady daily 
augmented. Every refieilion now tormented her. The 
confeioufnefs of being hated by her fubjedts, the profpedl 
of Elizabeth’s fucceflion, apprehenfions of the danger to 
which the catholic religion flood expofed, dejedfion for 
the lofs of Calais, concern for the ill ftate of her affairs, 
and', above all, anxiety for the abfence of her hulband, 
who, fhe knew, intended foon to depart for Spain, and 
to fettle there during the remainder of his life: All thefe 
melancholy refledtions preyed upon her mind., and threw 
her into a lingering fever, of which flie died, after a 
Ihort and unfortunate reign of five years, four months, 
and eleven days. 

It is not neceflary to employ many words in drawing 
the charadfer of this princefs. She pofleffed few qualities 
either eflimable or amiable ; and her perfon was as little 
engaging as her behaviour and addrefs. Obflinacy, bi- 
gotry, violence, cruelty, malignity, revenge, tyranny ; 
every circumftance of her charadfer took a tindfurc from 
her bad temper and narrow underflanding. And amidft 
that complication of vices, which entered into her com- 
pofition, we fhall fcarcely find any virtue but fincerity ; 
a quality, which fhe feems to have maintained through- 
out her whole life; except in the beginning of her reign, 
when the neceflity of her affairs obliged her to make fome 
promifes to the proteftants, which fhe certainly never in- 
tended to perform. But in thefe cafes a weak bigoted 
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woman, under the government of priefts, eafily finds ca- 
fuiftry fuflicient to jultify to herfclf the violation of a 
promife. She appears alfo, as well as her father, to have 
been fiifccptible of fomc attachments of friendfhip ; and 
that without the caprice and inconfiancy which were fo 
remarkable in the conduct of that monarch. To which 
we may add, that in many circumftances of her life, fhe 
gave indications of refolution and vigour of mind; aqua* 
lity which feems to have been inherent in her family. 

Cardinal Pole haJ long been fickly, from an inter- 
mitting fever ; and he died the fame day with the queen, 
about fixteen hours after her. The benign character of 
this prelate, the modefly and humanity of his dc|x>rtment, 
made him be univcrfally beloved ; infomuch that, in a 
nation, where the mod furious perfecution was carried 
on, and where the mod violent religious factions prevail- 
ed, entire judice, even by mod of the reformers, has been 
done to his merit. I'hc haughty Pontiff, Paul IV. had 
entertained fome prejudices againd him: And when Eng- 
land declared war againd Henry, the ally of that pope, 
he feized the opportunity of revenge ; and revoking Pole’s 
Icgantine commidion, appointed in his room cardinal 
Peyto, an obfervantinc friar and confefl'or to the queen. 
But Mary would never permit the new legate to a£t upon 
the commidion ; and Paul was afterwards obliged to re- 
dore cardinal Pole to his authority. 

There occur few general remarks, befides what have 
already been made in the courfe of our narration, with 
regard to the general date of the kingdom during this 
reign. The naval power of England was then fo incon- 
fidcrable, that, fourteen thoufand pounds being ordered to 
be applied to the fleet, both for repairing and vidlualling 
it, it was computed that ten thoufand pounds a-year 
would afterwards anfwer all necefl'ary charges'*. The 

b Burnet, tol. iU. p. 259. 
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trbicrary proceedings of the queen, above-mentioned, 
joined to many monopolies granted by this princefs, as ■ . _ _ \ 

well as by her father, checked the growth of commerce ; >55*" 

and fo much the more, as all other princes in Europe 
either were not permitted, or did not find it neceflary, to 
proceed in fo tyrannical a manner. A<3s of parliament, 
both in the laft reign, and in the beginning of the prefent, 
had laid the fame impofitions on the merchants of the 
ftill-yard as on other aliens : Yet the queen, immediately 
after her marriage, complied with the folicitations of the 
emperor, and, by her prerogative, fufpended thofe laws*^. 

No body in that age pretended to queftion this exercife of 
prerogative. The hiftorians are entirely filent with re- 
gard to it ; and it is only by the colledion of public pa- 
pers that it is handed down to us. 

An abfurd law had been made in the preceding reign, 
by which every one was prohibited from making cloth 
unlefs he had ferved an apprenticelhip of feven years. 

The law was repealed in the firft year of the queen ; and 
this plain reafon given, that it had occafioned the decay 
of the woollen manufa£lory, and had ruined feveral towns 
It is ftrange that Edward’s law Ihould have been revived 
during the reign of Elizabeth ; and ftill more ftrange, 
that it fiiould fiill fubfift. 

A PASSAGE to Archangel had been difeovered by the 
Englifli during the laft reign ; and a beneficial trade with 
Mufeovy had been eftablilhed. A folemn embally was 
fent by the czar to queen Mary. The ambaftadors were 
(hipwrecked on the coaft of Scotland ; but being hofpi- 
tably entertained there, they proceeded on the Journey, 
and were received at London with great pomp and fo- 
lemnity”. This feems to have been the firft intercourfe 

c Rytatt, vol* xv* p. 364. A 1 Mar« Pari, x* cap* 7* 

* HQliioiAiedy p. 73a. Heylini p. 71* 

which 
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r H A P. which that empire had with any of the weftern potentate! 
1 j ot huropc. 

A LAW was palTcJ in this reign by which the num- 
ber of horfes, arms, and furniture, was fixed, which each 
perfon, according to the extent of his property, ihould 
be provided with for the defence of the kingdom. A man 
of a thoufand [rounds a-ycar, for inftance, was obliged to 
maintain at his ov/n charge fix horfes fit for dcmi>IanceS} 
of which three at leaft to be furnilhed with fufficient liar- 
nefs, flecl fa-idlcs, and weapons proper for the demi- 
lances ; and ten horfes fit for light horfemen, with furni- 
ture and weapons proper for them : He was obliged to 
have forty corflets furniihed : fifty almain revets, or inllead 
of them, forty coats of plate, corflets or brigandines fur- 
niflied ; forty pikes, thirty long bows, thirty fheafs of 
arrows, thirty fleel caps or Ikulls, twenty black bills or 
halberts, twenty harquel;uts,and twenty morions or faUets. 
We may remark, that a man of a thoufand marks of flock 
was rated equal to one of two hundred pounds a-year : 
A proof that few or none at that time lived on their flock 
in money, and that great profits were made by the mer- 
chants in the courfc of trade. There is no clafs above a 
thoufand pounds a-ycar. 

We may form a notion of the little progrefs made in 
arts and refinement about this time from one circum- 
flance ; A man of no Icfs rank than the comptroller of 
Edward VI.’s houfehold paid only thirty fhillings a- 
year of our prefent money for his houfe in Channel 
Row ‘ : Yet labour and provifions, and conlequently 
houfes, were only about a third of the prefent price. 
Erafinus aferibes the frequent plagues in England to the 
naflinefs and dirt and flovenly habits among the people, 
“ 'i'l.e floors,” fays he, “ are commonly of clay, flrewed 

t 4 £: 5 Phi'. S: Mar. cap, s. I Nicolfou'a IJidoiical T.ihrary. 

“ with 
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with rufiies, under which lies unmolcfted an ancient 
“ colle£tion of beer, greafe, fragments, bones, fpittle, \ 

“ excrements of dogs and cats, and every thing that is >55*- 
nafty\” 

Hollingshed, who lived in queen Elizabeth's reign, 
gives a very curious account of the plain, or rather rude 
way of living of the preceding generation. There fcarcely 
was a chimney to the houfes, even in confiderable towns : 

The fire was kindled by the wall, and the fmoke fought 
its way but at the roof, or door, or windows : The houfes 
were nothing but watling plaiftered over with clay : The 
people flept on draw pallets, and had a good round log 
under their head for a pillow '; and alrnod all the furni- 
ture and utenfils were of wood 

In this reign we find the firft general law with regard 
to highways, which were appointed to be repaired by pa- 
rifli duty all over England 

^ Eraf. Epifti 431* i Sec oote [S] at the eAd of the Toluact 

1 & 3 Phil. St Mar* cap. S. 
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NOTE [A], p, 34. 

P ROTESTANT writers have imagined, that, becaufo 
a man could purchafe for a (hilling an indulgence for the 
mod enormous and unheard-of crimes, there muft neceflarily 
have eofued a total dilTolution of morality, and confeqnently 
of civil fociety, from the praflices of the Romilh church. 
They do not confider, that, after all thefe indulgences were 
promulgated, there dill remained (beCdes Hell-fire) the pu- 
nilhment by the civil magidrate, the infamy of the world, and 
fccret remorfes of confeience, which are the great motives 
that operate on mankind. The philofophy of jCicero, who 
allowed of an E'yjlum, but rejeded all Tartarus, was a much 
more univerfal indulgence chan that preached by Arctmboldi 
or Ttlutl: Yet nobody will fufpeil Cictrt of any defign to 
promote immorality. The falc of indulgences feems, there- 
fore, no more criminal than any other cheat of the church of 
Rome, or of any other church. The reformers, by entirely 
abolidiing purgatory, did really, indead of partial indulgences 
fold by the pope, give, gratis, a general indulgence, of a fimilar 
nature, for all crimes and oSences, without exception or dif- 
tinfiion. 'I'he fouls, once configned to Hell, were never 
fuppoled to be redeemable by any price. There is on record 
only one indance of a damned foul that was faved, and that 
by the fpecial intercellion of the Virgin. See Pafcal’s Pro- 
vincial Letters. An indulgence faved UtC perfon. who pur- 
chafed it. from purgatory only. 

NOTE 
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NOTE [B], p. 48. 

I T is faid, that when Henry heard that the commons made 
a great difficalty of granting the required fupply, he was 
fo provoked, that he fent for Edward Montague, one of the 
members, who had a confiderable influence on the houfe ; and 
he being introduced to his majefty, had the mortification to 
hear him fpeak in thefe words : He ! man ! 'will they not fufftr 
my bill to pa/s ? And laying his hand on Montague’s head, 
who was then on his knees before him. Git my bill pajfcd by 
to-morrenxi, er el/e to-morreou this head of yours /hall he off. This 
cavalier manner of Henry fuccecJed ; for next day the bill 
paired. Collins's Briti/h Peerage, Grove’s Life of Wol/^. 

We are told by Hall, fol. 38. that cardinal Wolfey endea- 
voured to terrify the citizens ofLondon into the general loan, 
cxaAed in 1525, and told them plainly, that it •were better 
that feme /hould fuffer indigence, than that the iing at this time 
/hould lack ; and therefore bi'ware and refift not, nor ruffle not in 
this cafe, for it may fortune to cojl /ome people their heads. Such 
was the Ityle employed by this king and his minillers. 

NOTE [C], p. 94. 

T he firft article of the charge againll the cardinal is hit 
procuring the legantine power, which, however, as it 
was certainly done with the king’s confent andpermiflien, could 
be nowife criminal. Many of the other articles alfo regard 
the mere exercife of that power. Some articles impute to him ^ 
as crimes, particular aflions, which were natural or unavoid- 
able to any man that was prime minifler with fo unlimited 
an authority ; fuch as receiving firft all letters from the king’s 
minifters abroad, receiving firft all vilits from foreign mini- 
fters, defiring that all applications fhould be made through 
him. He was alfo accufcd of naming himfelf with the king, 
as if he had been his fellow, the king and I. It is reported 
that fonr.etimes be even put his own name before the king’s, 
ego et rex meus. But this mode of exprelhon is juftified by the 
JLatin idiom. It is remarkable, that his whifpering in the 
king’s ear, knowing himfelf to be alFefled with venetal dif- 
tempers, it an article againlt him. Many of the charges are 
G g a gener.l. 
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gtrcral, and incapable of proof. Lord Herbert goes fo far a* 
to afiirx, that no man ever fell from fo high ftation wh^ 
had fo fi iv real crimes objecled to him. This opinion is per- 
haps a little too favourable to the cardinal. Yet the refutation 
of the articles by Cromwel, and their being rejefled by a houfs 
of commons, even in this arbitrary reign, is almoll a demoo- 
I’ration C/f Wolfcy’s innocence. Henry was, no doubt, en- 
tirely bent on his dcilrudlion, when, on his failure by a par- 
liamentary impeachment, he attaiked him upon theHatute of 
provifors, which alibrded him fo little juft hold on that mini- 
ftcr. I'or that this indictment was fubfequent to the attack in 
parliament, appears by Cavendifti’s Life of Wolfey, and Stowe, 
p. 5; I, and more certainly by the very articles of impeach- 
ment thcmfelvcs. Parliamentary Iliilory, vol. iii. p. 42. ar- 
ticle 7. Coke’s Inft. pt. 4. fol. 89. 

NOTE [DJ, p. 102. 

E ven judging of this queftion by the Scripture, to which 
the appeal was every moment made, the arguments for 
the king’s caufe appear but lame and imperfcCl. Marriage, 
in the degree of allinity which had place between Henrv and 
Catherine, is, indeed, prohibited in Leviticus; but it is na- 
tural to interpret that prohibition as a part of the Jewifti 
ceremonial or muncipal law: And though it is there faid, in 
the conclufion, that the gentile nations, by violating thofe 
degrees of confanguinity, had incurred the divine difplcafure, 
the extcnfioii of this maxim to every precife cafe before fpeci- 
fied, is fuppofing the Scriptures to be compofed with a minute 
accuracy and precifion, to which we know with certainty, 
the facred penmen did not think proper to coniine themfelves, 
'fhe defeent of mankind from one common father, obliged 
them, in the firft generation, to marry in the neareft degrees 
of confanguinity : Inftanccs of a like nature occur among the 
patriarchs : And the marriage of a brother’s widow was, ia 
certain cafes, not only permitted, but even enjoined as a po- 
fitive precept by the Mofaical law. It is in vain to fay that 
this precept was an exception to the rule; and an exception 
confined merely to the JewilTi nation. The inference is ftill 
juft, that fuch a marriage can contain no natural or moral 

turpitude; 
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turpitude; otherwife God, who is the author of all purity, 
would never, in any cafe, have enjoined it. 

NOTE [E], p. II2. 

B ishop BURNET has given US an account of the 
number of bulls requifite for Cranmer’s inllallacion. By 
one bull, direflcd to tne king, he is, upon the royal nomina- 
tion, made archbilhop of Canterbury. By a fecond, directed 
to himfelf, he is alfo made archbilhop. By a third, he is ab- 
folved from all cenfurea. A fourth is diredled to the fuffra- 
gans, requiring them to receive and acknowledge him as 
archbilhop. A fifth to the dean and chapter, to the fame pur- 
pofe. A fixth to the clergy of C.anterbury. A feventh to all 
the laity in his fee. An eighth to all that held lands of it. 
By a ninth he was ordered to be confecrated, taking the oath 
that was in the pontifical. By a tenth the pall was fent him. 
By an eleventh, the archbilhop of York, and the bifiiop of 
London, were required to put it on him. Thefe were fo 
many devices to draw fees to offices, which the popes had 
crcfled, and difpofed of for money. It may be worth obferv- 
ing, that Cranmer before he took the oath to the pope made 
a protcllation, that he did not intend thereby to rcllrain him- 
felf from any thing that he was bound to, cither by his duty 
to God, the king, or the country; and that he renounced 
every thing in it that was contrary to any of thefe. 'I his was 
the invention of fome cafuift, and not very compatible with 
that ftriit fincetity, and that fcrupulous confcience, of which 
Cranmer made profeffion. Collier, vol. ii. in Coll. No. zz. 
Burnet, vol. i. p. 128, 129. 

NOTE [F], p. 128. 

H ere are the terms in which the king’s minillcr ex. 

prefled himfelf to the pope. An non, inquam, fanc- 
titas vedra plcrofque habet quibufeum arcanum aliquid credi- 
derit, putet id non minus celatum efl'e quam fi uno tantum 
pedore contincretur ; quod multo magis fereniflimo .-Inglix 
Regi evenire debet, cui finguli in fuo regno funt fubjedi, ne- 
que etiam vclint, polTunt Regi non efl’e fideliflimi. Va: nam- 
que illis, ft vcl parvo momento ab illius voluntatc reccdcrent. 

G g 3 Le 
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Le Grand, tom. iii. p. 113. The king once faid publicly 
before the council, that if any one fpoke of him or his adlions, 
in terms which became them not, he would let them know 
tha: he was maHcr. Et qu’il n’y auroit fi belle tete qu’il no 
£[ volcr. Id. p. 218. 

NOTE [G], p. 158. 

7 ' I ns letter contains fo much nature, and even elegance, 
as to deferve to be tranfmitted to poSerity, without any 
alteration in the cxprclCon. It is as follows : 

'• Si a, your grace’s difplcafure, and my imprifonment, are 
“ things fo llrange unto me, as what to write, or what to 
" cxcufe, 1 am altogether ignorant. Whereas you fend unto 
“ me (willing me to confefs a truth, and fo obtain your fa> 
'* vour) by fuch an one, whom you know to be mine ancient 
profefTed enemy, I no fooner received this meflage by him, 
*' than 1 rightly conceived your meaning; and if, as you 
** fay, confelling a truth indeed may procure my fafety, 1 
** (hall, with all willingnefs and duty, perform your corn* 
mand. 

But let not yonr grace ever imagine that your poor wife 
'* will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where not fo 
** much as a thought thereof preceded. And, to fpeak a truth, 
" never prince had wife more loyal in all duty, and in all 
" true affeflion, than you have ever found in Anne Boleyn; 
“ With which name and place 1 could willingly have con* 
" tented myfclf, if God and your grace’s pleafure bad been 
“ fo pleafcd. Neither did I at any time fo far forget myfelf 
“ in my exaltation or received queenlhip, but that I always 
“ looked for fuch an alteration as I now find ; for the ground 
“ of my preferment being on no furer foundation chan your 
“ grace’s fancy, the lead alteration I knew was fit and fuffi- 
*' cient redraw that fancy to fome other objecl. You have 
“ chofen me from a low ellate to be your queen and compa* 
nion, far beyond my defert or dcfirc. If then you found 
“ me worthy of fuch honour, good your grace let not any 
“ light fancy, or bad counl'el of mine enemies, withdraw 
“ your princely favour from me; neither let that ftain, that 
unworthy llain, of a dilloyal heart towards your good 

“ grace. 
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*' grace, ever call fo foul a blot on your mod dutiful wife, 
“ and the infant princefs your daughter. Try me, good 
“ king, but let me have a lawful trial, and let not my fworn 
“ enemies fit as my accufers and judges; yea let me receive 
“ an open trial, for my truth lhall fear no open lhamej then 
ftiall you fee either mine innocence cleared, your fufpicion 
" and confcience fatisficd, the ignominy and flander of the 
“ world Hopped, or my guilt openly declared. So that what- 
“ foever God or you may determine of me, your grace may 
" be freed from an open cenfure ; and mine offence being fo 
“ lawfully proved, your grace is at liberty, both before God 
“ and man, not only to execute worthy punilhment on me as 
“ an unlawful wife, but to follow your affedion, already fet- 
“ tied on that party for whofe fake I am now as I am, whofe 
“ name I could fome good while fince have pointed unto, 
“ your grace not being ignorant of my fufpicion therein. 

“ But if you have already determined of me, and that not 
“ only my death, but an infamous Hander, mull bring you tho 
“ enjoying of your defired happinefs, then I defire of God 
“ that he will pardon your great fin therein, and likewife 
“ mine enemies, the inllruments thereof, and that he will not 
“ call you to a llrid account for your unprincely and cruel 
ufage of me, at his general judgment-feat, where both you 
V and myfelf mud Ihortly appear, and in whofe judgment 1 
*' doubt not (whatfoever the world may think of me) mine 
*' innocence lhall be openly known, and fulficiently cleared. 

My lall and only requefl lhall be, that myfelf may only 
“ bear the burden of your grace’s difpleafure, and that it 
“ may not touch the innocent fouls of thofe poor gentlemen, 
who (as I underlland) are likewife in llrait imprifonment 
for my fake. If ever I have found favour in your fight, if 
" ever the name of Anne Boleyn hath been pleafing in your 
ears, then let me obtain this requell, and I will fo leave to 
“ trouble your grace any farther, with mine earned prayers 
to the Trinity to have your grace in his good keeping, and 
** to direfl you in all your aflions. From my doleful prifon 
“ in the Tower, this liAth of May ; 

Your mod loyal and ever faithful wife, 

Gg 4 “ AnneBolevn.” 
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NOTE [H], p. i6g. 

A Propofal had formerly been made in the convocation for 
the abolition of the Icflcr monaftcries ; and had been 
much oppofed by bifliop Filher, who was then alive. He told 
his brethren, that this was fairly fliowtng the king the way 
how he might come at the greater monalleries. “ An ax,’* 
f lid he, “ V hich wanted a handle, came upon a time into the 
“ wood, making his moan to the great trees that he wanted 
" a handle to work withal, and for that caufe he was con* 

“ ftrained to fit idle ; therefore he made it his requell to them, 

“ that they would be plcafed to grant him one of their fmall 
*' faplings within the wood to make him a handle; who, 

“ millruliing no guile, granted him one of their fmaller trees 
“ to make him a handle. But now becoming a complete ax, 
“ he fell fo to work, within the fame wood, that, in procefs 
“ of time there was neither great nor fmall trees to be found 
“ in the place where the wood flood. And fo, my lords, if 
“ you grant the king thefe fmaller monalleries, you do but 
“ make him a handle, whereby, at his own pleafure, he may 
“ cut down all the cedars within your Lebanons.” Dr. Bai- 
lie’s Life of bill’.op Filher, p. io8. 

NOTE [I], p. 182. 

T here is a curious pallage, with regard to the fup- 
preliion of monalleries, to be found in Coke’s Inllitutes, 
4th Infl. chap. I. p. 44. It is worth tranicribing, as it Ihcwi 
tiie ideas of the Knglilli government, entertained during the 
reign of Henry VIH. and even in the time of Sir Edward 
Coke, w hen he wrote his Inllitutes. It dearly appears that the 
people had then little notion of being jealous of their liberties, 
were dehrous of making the crown quite independent, and 
wilhed only to remove from themfclves, as much as pollible, 
the burthens of government. A large Handing army, and a 
fixed revenue, would, on thefe conditions have been regarded 
as great blellings; and it was owing entirely to the prodi- 
gality of Henry, and to his little fufpicion that the povver of 
(he crown could eve; fail, that the Englilh owe all their prefent 

liberty, 
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liberty. The title of the chapter in Coke is, Ad<vicc concerning 
new and flaufiblt ProjeHs and Offers in Parliament. “ When 
any plaufible projeft,” fays he, “ is made in parliament, 
to draw the lor.ds and commons to aflent to any a£l (efpe- 
“ dally in matters of weight and importance), if both hotifes 
“ do give upon the matter projefted and promifed their con- 
“ fent, it lhall be moll ncccllary, they being trufted for the 
“ commonwealth, to have the matter projefled and promifed 
“ (which moved the houfes to confent) to be eAablilhed in 
“ the fame afl, left the benefit of the ad be taken, and the 
‘‘ matter projefted and promifed never performed, and fo the 
“ houfes of parliament perform not the trull repofed in them, 
“ as it fell out (taking one example for many) in the reign 
“ of Henry the Eighth : On the king’s behalf, the members 
“ of both houfes were informed in parliament, that no kin^ 
“ or kingdom was fafe, but where the king had three abili- 
“ ties; I. Tolive of his own, and able to defend his kingdom 
“ upon any fudden invafion or infurredion. 2. To aid his 

V confederates, otherwife they would net cr affift him. 3. 
“ To reward his well-deferving fervants. Now the projed 
“ was, that if the parliament would give unto him all the 
“ abbies, priories, friaries, nunneries, and other monafteries, 
“ that, for ever in time then to come, he would take order 

that the fame ftiould not be converted to private ufes; but 
“ firft, that his exchequer for the purpofes aforefaid Ihould 
f‘ be enriched; fecondly, the kingdom ftrengthened by a 
“ continual maintenance of forty thoufand well-trained fol- 
f‘ diers, with Ikilful captains and commanders ; thirdly, for 
“ the benefit and eafe of tl»e fubjed, who never afterwards 
“ (as was projeded), in any time to come, (hould be charged 
“ with fubftdies, fifteenths, loans, or other common aids; 
“ fourthly, left the honour of the realm ftiould receive any 
“ diminution of honour by the diftblution of the faid mona> 
“ fteries, there being twenty-nine lords of parliament of the 
“ abbots and priors (that held of the king /rr baronians, 
whereof more in the next leaf), that the king would create 

V a number of nobles, which we omit. The faid monafteries 
ff were given to the king by authority of divers ads of par- 

f‘ liuneqt. 
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“ liamcnt, but no proTidon was therein made for the faid 
" projcdl, or any part thereof.” 

NOTE [K], p. 192. 

C 'N OLLIER, in his Ecclefladical Hirtory, vol. II. p. ijr, 
J has prefcrvcd an account which Cromwel gave of this 
conference, in a letter to Sir I'homas Wyat, the king’s am- 
bcfl'aJor in Germany. “ The king’s majefty,” fays Cromwcl, 
" for the reverence of the holy facramcntof the altar, did fit 
” openly in his hall, and there prefiJed at the difputation, 
“ procefs and judgment of a miferable heretic facramentary, 
“ who was burned the 20th of November. It was a wonder 
“ to fee how princely, with how excellent gravity and in- 
“ e/limable niajclly his highnefs exercifed there the very office 
of fupreme head of the church of England. How benignly 
“ his grace efiayed to convert the miferable man : How ftrong 
“ and manifell reafons his highnefs alleged againll him. I 
“ wilh the princes and potentates of Chriftendom to have had 
“ a meet place to have fcon it. Undoubtedly they Ihould 
*' have much marvelled at his majclly’s mod high wifdom 
“ and judgment, and reputed him no otherwife after the 
fame, than in a manner the mirror and light of all other 
" kings and princes in Chiiuendom.” It was by fuch flat- 
teries that Henry was engaged to make his fentiments the 
flaiidard to all mankind ; and was determined to enforce, by 
the fevered penalties, his Jlnng and manifeft reafons for tran- 
fubllantiatiun. 



NOTE [L], p. 195. 

T here is a llory, that the dukcof Norfolk, meeting, foo» 
after this af> was palfcd, one of his chaplains, who wa« 
fufpefted of favouring the reformation, faid to him, “ Now, 
Sir, what think you of the law to hinder priefts from having 
wives?” ” Yes, my lord,” replies the chaplain, “ you 
** have done that; but I will anfwer for it, you cannot hinder 
“ men’s wives from having prielli.” 

NOTE 
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’ NOTE [M], p. aio. 

T O fliew how much Henry fported with law and common 
fenfe; how fervilely the parliament followed all hi* 
caprices ; and how much both of them were loll to all fenfe of 
lhame ; an aft was palTed this felCon, declaring that a pre- 
contrafl Ihould be no ground for annulling a marriage ; as if 
that pretext had not been made ufeof both in the cafe of Anne 
Boleyn and Anne of Cleves. But the king’s intention in this 
law is faid to be a deftgn of reftoring the princefs Elizabeth to 
her right of legitimacy ; and it was his charafler never to look 
farther than the prefent objefl, without regarding the incon* 
lillency of his condufl. The parliament made it high treafon 
to deny the dilTolution of Henry’s marriage with Anne of 
Cleves, Herbert. 

NOTE [N], p. 221. 

I T was enafled by this parliament, that there Ihould be 
trial of treafon in any county where the king Ihould ap- 
point by commiffion. The ftatutes of treafon had been ex- 
tremely multiplied in this reign; and fuch an expedient faved 
trouble and charges in trying that crime. The fame parlia- 
ment erefled Ireland into a kingdom ; and Henry henceforth 
annexed the title of King of Ireland to his other titles. This 
feflion, the commons firll began the praflice of freeing any of 
their members, who were arrelled, by a writ ilfued by the 
fpeaker. Formerly it was ufual for them to apply for a writ 
from chancery to that purpofe. This precedent encreafed the 
authority of the commons, and had afterwards important 
confequences. Hollinglhed, p. 955, 956. Baker, p. ZS9. 

NOTE [O], p. 230. 

T he perfecutions exercifed during James’s reign are 
not to be aferibed to his bigotry, a vice of which he 
feems to have been as free as Francis the Firll, or the’emperor 
Charles, both of whom, as well as James, Ihewed, in differ- 
ent periods of their lives, even an inclination to the new doc- 
trines. The extremities to which all thel'e princes were car- 
ried, proceeded entirely from the fiiuation of affairs during 
that age, which rendered it impoliible for them to a^ with 

greater 
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greater temper or moderation, after they had embraced the 
rcfolution of fupporting the'ancient cftabliihments. So violent 
was the propenfity of the times towards innovation, that a 
bare toleration of the new preachers was equivalent to a form- 
ed defign of charging tlie national religion. 

NOTE [P], p. 296. 

S pots WOOD, p. 75. The fame author, p. 91. tells 
us a (lory, which confirms this charafler of the popifh 
clergy in Scotland. It became a great difpute in the ttniverfity 
of St. Andrews, whether the faur Ihould be faid to God or 
the faints. The friars, who knew in general that the reform- 
ers negleflcd the faints, were determined to maintain their 
honour with great obftinacy, but they knew not upon what 
topics to found their dodrine. Some held that the four was 
faid to God formalUer, and to faints malerialiler % others, to 
God principnlittr, and to faints m'mut principalitcr •, others 
would have it uhimou and non uliimale: But the majority 
feemed to hold, that l\\epaur was faid to God capiendo JlrieU 
and to faints capiendo large. A fimplc fellow, who ferved the 
full-prior, thinking there was fome great matter in hand, that 
ni-adc the doilors hold fo many conferences together, alked him 
one day wh.st the matter was? the fub-prior anfwering, Tom, 
that was the fellow’s name, nve cannot agree to ’whom the pater- 
tefer JkcuU he /aid. He fudden'y replied. To •whom. Sir, 
jl'ould it he faid, hut unto Gcd? 'J'hcn faid the fub-prior, 
If ’hat frail nxe do nxith the faint! ? He anfwered. Give them 
Avet and Creed: enow in the devil' t name', for that may fuffee 
them. The anfwer going abroad, many faid, that he had 
gi ven a ni ifer dccif.on than all the doclort had done with all their 
dijlinilicat. 

NOTE [QJi p. 321. 

A nother aft, paired this feffion, takes notice in the 
preamble, that the city of York, formerly well inha- 
bited, was now much decayed; infomuch that many of the 
cures could not aflbrd a competent maintenance to the incum- 
bents. To remedy this inconvenience, the maglftrates were 
impowered to unite as many parilhes as they thought proper. 

An 
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An eccleflallical hillorian. Collier, vol. :i. p. 230. thinks 
that this decay of York is chiefly to be afcribed to the diflblu- 
tion of monafteries, by which the revenues fell into the hands 
of perfons who lived at a diftance. 

A very grievous tax was impofed this feflion upon the whole 
flock and monied intereft of the kingdom, and even upon its 
induflry. It was a fliilling in the pound yearly, during three 
years, on every pcrfon worth ten pounds or upwards : The 
double on aliens and denizens. Thefe laft, if above twelve 
years of age, and if worth lefs than twenty {hillings, were to 
pay eight-pence yearly. Every wether was to pay two-pence 
yearly ; every ewe three-pence. The woollen manufaflurers 
were to pay eight-pence a pound on the value of all the cloth 
they made. Thefe exorbitant taxes on money are a proof 
that few people lived on money lent at intereft : For this tax 
amounts to half of the yearly income of all money-holders, 
during three years, eftimating their intereft at the rate allowed 
by law ; and was too grievous to be borne, if many perfons 
had been affefled by it. It is remarkable, that no tax at all 
was laid upon land.this feflion. The proflts of merchandife 
were commonly fo high, that it was fuppofed it could bear 
this impofition. The moll abfurd part of the laws Teems to be 
the tax upon the woollen manufaflures. See 2 & 3 Edw. VI. 
cap. 36. The fubfequent parliament repealed the tax on (heep 
and woollen cloth. 3^4 Edw. VI. cap. 23. But they con- 
tinued the othir tax a year longer. Ibid. 

The clergy taxed themielves at fix {hillings in the pound, to 
be paid in three years. This taxation was ratifled in parlia- 
ment, vvhich had been the common pradlice fince the reform- 
ation, implying that the clergy have no legiflative power, 
even over themfelves. See 2^3 Edw. VI. cap. 35. 

NOTE [R], p. 401. 

T H E pope at {irft gave cardinal Pole powers to tranfafl 
only with regard to the pall fruits of the church lands ; 
but being admonilhed of the danger attending any attempt to- 
wards a refumption of the lands, he enlarged the cardinal’s 
powers, and granted him authority to enfure the future pof- 
g feflioa 
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feflion of the church lands to the prefen t proprietors. There 
tvai only one claufe in the cardinal’s powers that has given oc> 
cafion for fome fpeculation. An exception was made of fuch 
cafes as Pole ftiould think important enough to merit the being 
communicated to the holy fee. But Pole fioiply ratified the 
pofleflion cf all the church lands; and his commafiion bad 
given him full powers to that purpofe. See Harleyan Mifce- 
lany, vol. vii. p. Z64. a66. It is true, fome councils have 
declared, that it exceeds even the power of the pope to alie> 
nate any church lands ; and the pope, according to his con- 
venience, or power, may either adhere to or recede from this 
declaration. But every year gave folidity to the right of the 
proprietors of church lands, and diminilhed the authority of 
the popes; fo that men’s dread of popery in fublequent 
times was more founded on party or religious zeal, than on 
very folid reafons. 



NOTE [S], p, 449. 

Cr’fiE <f Hollingjhtd, in tbt Di/caur/t prifixid It bit 

Hijftry, and ’which fomt aferibt ft Harri/tn, is at ftUtnut, 
Sptaking of the tncrea/e tf luxury: Neither do I fpeak this in 
reproach of any man, God is my judge; but to Aew that I 
do rejoice rather to fee how God has blelTed us with his good 
gifts, and to behold how that in a time wherein all things are 
grown to mod cxceflive prices, we do yet find the means to 
obtain and atchieve fuch furniture as heretofore has been im- 
poflible: There are old men yet dwelling in the village where 
I remain, which have noted three things to be marvelloufly 
altered in England within their found remembrance. One is, 
the multitude of chimnies lately eretfed; whereas, in their 
young days, there were not above two or three, if fo many, 
in moft uplandilh towns of the realm (the religious houfes and 
manor-places of their lords always excepted, and peradven- 
ture fooM great perfonage) ; but each made his fire againll a 
reredofle in the hall wher^ he dined and drefled his meat. 
The fecond it the great amendment of lodging : For, faid 
they, our fathers, and we ourfelves, have lain full oft upon 
draw pallettet covered only with a Iheec under coverlets made 
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of dagfwaine or hopharlots (I ufe their own terms), and a 
good round log under their head indead of a bolder. If it 
were fo, that the father or the good-man of the houfe had a 
matrafs or flock-bed, and thereto a fact: of chaff to red his 
head upon, he thought himfelf to be as well lodged as the lord 
of the town; So well were they contented. Pillows, faid 
they, were thought meet only for women in childbed: As 
for fervants, if they had any fheet above them, it was well ; 
For feldom had they any under their bodies to keep then* 
from the pricking draws, that ran oft through the canvas, 

and razed their hardened hides. The third thing they tell 

of is, the exchange of Treene platers (fo called, I fupfoft, 
from Tree or Wood) into pewter, and w'oodcn fpoons into diver 
or tin. For fo common were all forts of treene vedcls in old 
time, that a man fhould hardly dnd four pieces of pewter (of 
which one was peradventure a fait) in a good farmer’s houfe. 

Deferiptiott of Britain, chap. X. Again in chap. xvi. In 

times pad men were contented to dwell in houfes builded of 
lallow, willow, &c. : fo that the ufe of the oak was in a man- 
ner dedicated wholly unto churches, religious houfes, prince* 
palaces, navigation, &c. but now fallow. See. arc rejedled, 
and nothing but oak any where regarded; and yet fee the 
change; for when our houfes were builded of willow, then 
had we oaken men ; but now that our houfes are come to be 
made of oak, our men are not only become willow, but a 
great many altogether of draw, which is a fore alteration. 
In thefe the courage of the owner was a fufficit nt defence to 
keep the houfe in fafety ; but now the aflurance of the timber 
mud defend the men from robbing. Now have we many 
chimnies; and yet our tenderlines complain of rheums, ca- 
tarrhs, and pofes; then had we none but reredodes, and our 
heads did never ache. For as the fmokc in thofe days was 
fuppofed to be a fu/ficient hardening for the timber of the 
houfe, fo it was, reputed a iar better medicine to keep the 
good-man and his family from the quack or pofe, wherewith, 

as then, very few were acquainted. Again, in chap, xviii. 

Our pewterers in time pad employed the ufe of pewter only 
upon didies and pots, and a few other trides for fervice ; 
whereas now they are grown into fuch exquifite cunning^ 

that 
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tLat they can in manner imitate by infuflon any form or fa- 
fliion of cup, di(h, fait, or bowl or goblet, which is made by 
goldfmith’s craft, though they be never fo curious, and very 
artificially forged. In fome places beyond the fea, a garnilh 
of good flat Englifh pewter (I fay flat, bccaufe dilhes and 
platters in my time begin to be made deep, and like bafons, 
and are indeed more convenient both for fauce and keeping 
the meat warm) is almofl efleemed fo precious as the like 
number of vefl’els that are made of line filver. If the reader it 
ruriout tt iirmv tie hours of meals in jueeri EUzabetVs reigil, he 
essae learn it from the fame jhutbor. With us the nobility, 
gentry, and fludents, do ordinarily go to dinner at eleven 
before noon, and to fupper at five, or between five and fix at 
afternoon. The merchants dine and fup feldom before 
twelve at noon and fix at night, efpecially in London. The 
hulbandmen dine alfo at high noon, as they call it, and fup 
at feven or eight : but out of term in our univerfities the 
fcholars dine at ten. 

Froiflart mentions wailing on the duke of Lancafler at 
five o’clock in the afternoon, when he had flipped, Thefe 
hours are flill more early. It is hard to tell, why, all 
oter the world, as the age becomes more luxurious, the 
hours become later. Is it the crowd of amufements that 
pufh on the hours gradually f or are the people of falhion bet- 
ter plcafed with the fecrecy and ftlence of noflumal hours, 
when the induflrious vulgar are all gone to reft? In rude 
ages, men have few amufements or occupations but what day- 
light affords them. 
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